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Vol. III. OCTOBER, 1886 . No. 1 . 

THE ALLEGED COMPOSITE OHARAOTEB OF EXODUS I., II. 

By Pbofbssor W. Henry Green, D. D., LL.D., 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

The character and cogency of the arguments for the critical division of Exodus 
may be illustrated by testing them in their application to the opening chapters of 
this book. Exodus i.-xi. contain an account of Israel in Egypt until the institu¬ 
tion of the Passover and the plague of slaying the first-born on the night of the 
departure out of the land. This may be conveniently divided into three sections, 

viz., (1) 1 ., 11 ., the multiplication of Israel, their oppression, the birth of Moses and 

♦ 

his flight to Midian ; ( 2 ) in. 1 —vn. 7, the call and mission of Moses; (3) vn. 8 — 
xi. 10, the plagues of Egypt. 

The first section is parcelled by different critics as follows : 

Knobel , Elohist, 1 .1-7,13,14; n. 23-25. 

Jehovist, 1 . 8-12,15-22; 11 . 1-22 (he follows the Kriegsbuch in 11 . 11-22). 
Kayser , Elohist, 1 .1-4, 56, 7*, 13,14; 11 . 236-25. 

Jehovist, 1 . 6 , 8-12,15-22, 11 . l-23a. 

Redactor, 1 . 5 a. 

Noldeke , Grundschrift, 1 .1-5, 7*, 13, 14*; 11 . 23 (from ir?3K*1)-25 ; vi. 2 seq. 

Second Elohist, 1 . 6 , 8-12. 

The Redactor has inserted from-B in 1 . 7 (IQlfJT*!. • -UflS^*!) see verse 9, 
and from other sources in 1 . 14 (0*33*731 *10113 or at least 0*33*731) 

see chapter v. 

Dillmann , A, 1 .1-5, 7,13 seq.; 11 . 236-25 ; yt. 2 seq. ( 1 . 6 probably does not belong 

to A). 

B, 1 . 8-12,15-22; 11 .1-14 

C, 11 .15-23a. 

Wellhausen , Q, 1 .1-5, 7* (except IQlfJ^*! 13*1*1 see verses 9, 20), 13, 14* (except 

second half of 14a and prefixing 146); 11 . 236-25; vi. 2 seq. 

* An asterisk attached to a figure indicates that the verse is not retained In its original form, 
but has undergone more or less modification. 
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JE, i. 6, 8-12,15-22 (some words from verses 7,14a); n. l-23a. 

j, i. 6,7*oo«n mi), 8-io, imn may ‘wai D’ja^ai wa) 

14a*, 206, 22; n. 11-22. 

E, 1.11,12,15-20a, 21; n. 1-10. 

JSchrader, Annalist, i. 1-6, 7, 13,14; n. 236-25. 

Theocratic, i. 8-12,15-22; ii. 1-14. 

Prophetic, n. 15-23a. 

According to these critical schemes the Elohist says nothing whatever of the 
birth of Moses, or the cruel edict of the king of Egypt to slay the Hebrew children, 
nothing of Moses being found by Pharaoh’s daughter or brought up by her, and 
nothing of his flight to Midian. He is not once mentioned, until God suddenly 
reveals himself to him in Egypt without any antecedent explanation (vi. 2 seq.) 
and commissions him to be the deliverer of Israel. The Elohist’s account preced¬ 
ing the call of Moses is limited to a brief recapitulation of the sons of Jacob, who 
came with him and with their households into Egypt, and their immense multi¬ 
plication (verse 7). Upon this follows without any further explanation the state¬ 
ment (verses 13,14) of their being grievously oppressed by the Egyptians; then 
(ii. 236-25) their sighing by reason of their, bondage and God’s gracious purpose 
to deliver them ; whereupon.he reveals himself to Moses and summons him to this 
work (vi. 2 seq.) without the reason having been told that such a person as Moses 
existed. Kuenen ( Hexateuch , p. 69) owns that Moses could not have been so ab¬ 
ruptly introduced. “ This revelation must have been preceded by some details 
concerning Moses, which have not been able to hold their place by the side of the 
more elaborate narrative of Exod. n.-v. drawn from other sources.” 

These verses thus arbitrarily sundered from the context in which they stand, 
and where they are in every case appropriate and suitably connected, are assigned 
to the Elohist on the ground of their alleged peculiar style and diction and allu¬ 
sions which they contain to other parts of the Elohim document. The name Elo- 
him occurs in the last three of these verses (ii. 236-25), but so it does in i. 17, 20, 
21, which are not referred to him, and in fact Elohim is the only name of God 
that occurs in the course of these chapters, so that it affords no criterion of parti¬ 
tion. The genealogical list of the sons of Jacob (i. 1-5), it is said, must belong to 
the Elohist, since he is partial to genealogies and it is he that invariably records 
them. And yet the critics differ among themselves on this point. The detailed 
list of Jacob’s family that went with him into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 8-26) is indeed 
referred to the Elohist by Dillmann, Schrader and Noldeke; but Hupfeld and 
Bohmer assign it to the Jehovist, to whose preceding statements it contains many 
manifest allusions (Kays. p. 30, note), and Kayser maintains that it belongs neither 
to the Elohist nor to the Jehovist, but has been inserted by the Redactor (p. 31, 
yet see his statement p. 36 that all such lists belonged to the Jehovist). In this 
conflict of opinion the list of names of itself can hardly be regarded as deciding in 
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favor of the Elohist in this instance ; nor can the expressions (i. 5) “ souls 1 ’ in the 
sense of persons, and “came out of the loins of,” which are common to both lists, 
be classed as peculiarly Elohistic. Kayser, in fact, claims (p. 36) that the first 
part of i. 5, in which these expressions occur, viz., “and all the souls that came 
out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls” is an insertion by the Redactor, be¬ 
cause it interrupts the connection ; and that the last clause of verse 5 should be 
joined directly with verse 4. Exod. i. 5 ?T*V and Gen. xlvi. 26 

I •• • •«« •* • 

are the only passages in which this phrase occurs; in Gen. xxxv. 11 
the same idea is somewhat differently phrased, and the critics would cite this in 
-evidence of diversity of writers if it suited their purpose. And further, the affir¬ 
mation that this list (Exod. 1.1-5) belongs to the Elohist because that in Gen. 
xlvi., upon which it is evidently based and from which it is condensed, belongs 
to him, is directly in the face of the critical dictum that parallel passages are an 
indication of distinct writers, and that one renders the other superfluous. 

In i. 7 the vast multiplication of the children of Israel is expressed by heap¬ 
ing together a number of synonymous terms and adding intensive adverbs, 

nxo ix»3 iQitjn wi unen , 44 were fruitful and increased abundantly 
and multiplied and waxed exceeding mighty.” Now this would answer very well 
for the Elohist, who is said to be very diffuse in his expressions and to be very 
fond of multiplying words, an instance of which is alleged in 1.1; and all of these 
words but OSty occur singly or together in other Elohistic passages. But the per¬ 
plexing thing about it is that some of these same words are used with evident 
reference to this passage in the verses that immediately follow, which are by the 
critics assigned to an independent writer. In verse 9 the king of Egypt says, “ the 
children of Israel are DOT 31 more and mightier than we,” a plain allusion to 
the ^3*V1 of verse 7. So verse 20, Dlffl 3"W “ and the 

^ • ft 

people multiplied and waxed very mighty ” alludes to 1X01X03 Ibsin 13TI 
of verse 7, “multiplied and waxed exceeding mighty.” The natural inference 
from these cross references would be that chapter i. is continuous throughout, the 
product of a single writer. But the critics have decreed otherwise, though they 
show their perplexity by their lack of unanimity as to the mode of dealing with 
this difficulty. As “be fruitful and multiply” 131T H£j often occur together in 

Elohistic passages (Gen. i. 22, 28; xvii. 20; xxvm. 3; xxxv. 11; xlviii. 4), 

Noldeke claims that these were the only verbs in the verse in its original form as 

it stood in the Elohim document, and that the other two vssjn ■ • • • wen were 

inserted by the Redactor from the other document, which must have contained a 
parallel statement. Each writer spoke of the multiplication of the children of 
Israel and used two different verbs to describe it. But the Redactor (or compiler) 
has fused both sentences together and retained all four of the verbs ; though it is 
somewhat singular that in doing so he should thrust one verb from each writer 
between the two of the other, taking the first and third from one, the second and 
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fourth from the other. But as also often occurs in the Elohist (i. 20,21, etc.), 
and that too in immediate connection with ms and Hr*, e. g., Gen. vm. 17 ; 
ix. 7, Knobel thinks that these three verbs were 'in the verse in its original form 
and only the remaining one was supplied by the Redactor. This, however, 

loses sight of the fact that both HDT and are plainly alluded to in the 

own m of verse 9, which is attributed to the other document. Accordingly, to 
make the critical jargon complete, Wellhausen pares away both of these verbs from 
verse 7, leaving only m£) and “ were fruitful and increased abundantly ” to 
it in its original form; although these two are never joined together elsewhere 
without mi accompanying them. 

There is a critical disagreement also about verse 6, “ And Joseph died and all 
his brethren and all that generation.” Hupfeld (p. 86) and Schrader leave it with 
the passage assigned to the Elohist, to which it naturally belongs and of which it 
is an appropriate part. But this evidently prepares the way for verse 8 and the 
narrative that follows, thus binding the whole together as one continuous passage. 
Consequently Noldeke, followed by Kayser, Dillmann and Wellhausen, felt it to 
be necessary to cut verse 6 out of its proper connection and assign it to the other 
document as the beginning of the account continued in verses 8 seq. 

With this diversity among the critics themselves, and the facts of the case 
being as already stated, it can scarcely be said that any very clear proof has been 
given that the opening verses of this chapter are to be sundered from what follows,, 
and assigned to a separate Elohist document. 

I pass now to the next passage which the critics unanimously assign to the 
Elohist, verses 13,14. Here we suddenly find without any intimation of a change 
of policy that the Egyptians, who with their king were so friendly to Jacob and 
his descendants, “made the children of Israel to serve with rigor.” This needs 
for its explanation the very verses which have here been cut out and assigned to 
the other document, verses 8-10. But it is alleged that verses 13, 14 simply repeat 
what is already contained in verses 11,12, and moreover they have a peculiar dic¬ 
tion which shows them to belong to the Elohist. But these verses are not super¬ 
fluous in connection with what precedes. It is evident on inspection that there is 
no mere tautology, nor even unnecessary redundancy, but rather an endeavor on 
the part of the writer to impress his readers with the severity of the bondage im¬ 
posed on the Israelites; so that he dwells upon the subject, using more intense 
expressions and adding fresh particulars. That the one passage is not a bare rep¬ 
etition of the other is further apparent from the confession of some of the critics 
themselves, who claim that these verses imply a different conception of the tasks 
imposed upon the Israelites from the preceding. One passage speaks of “burdens” 
or loads which they had to carry and of cities which they helped to build, the other 
of “hard bondage in mortar and brick and in all manner of service in the field.” 
But this is no contrariety in the view taken of Egyptian bondage ; it is simply an 
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additional item in its description, and ftvolves therefore no suspicion of a diver¬ 
sity of writers. The mention of “ brick,” verse 14, evidently prepares the way for 
the account in chapter v. of the tasks demanded of them in making bricks (asso¬ 
ciated v. 4, 5 with “burdens,” as “burdens” i. 11 with “bricks” verse 14), which 
binds this passage with that, and yet chapter V. is by the critics referred to the 
Jehovist. So that Noldeke thought it necessary to strike out “and in 

brick” or perhaps 003*731 "10113 “ in mortar and in brick,” as not belonging to 
i. 14 in its original form, but introduced by the Redactor. Wellhausen even thinks 
it advisable to expunge the entire latter part of the first clause, and then to trans¬ 
pose the remainder with the second clause, which is closely related in its expres¬ 
sions to the preceding verse, so that the text thus doctored will read, “And the 
Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with rigor: all the service wherein 
they made them serve was with rigor; and they made their lives bitter with hard 
bondage.” In regard to which we can only say that if the critics are allowed to 
remodel the text at their pleasure and erase whatever stands in their way, they 
can probably prove any point that they wish to prove. 

Knobel points out two expressions in verses 13,14, which he says are Elohis- 
tic, viz., 7p£) rigor and HtJPp JTl3^ hard bondage. The former, which occurs 
twice here, is found in but one other passage in the Pentateuch, where it is three 
times repeated, Lev. xxm. 43, 46, 53, and is probably employed with definite ref¬ 
erence to the passage before us. “ Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor,” car¬ 
ries with it the thought, thou shalt not deal oppressively with him as Egypt did 
with Israel. Besides this the word is used but once in the entire Bible, viz., in 
Ezek. xxxiv. 4, where the AV. has “cruelty,” but the Revision “rigor.” The 
whole mind of this prophet was steeped in the earlier Scriptures, and he often re¬ 
vives the obsolete expressions of the Mosaic law. It is obvious that so rare a 
word as this is no criterion of style. If it is found in but two Elohistic sections 
in the Pentateuch and is absent from every other section by the same author, it 
is not surprising that it should not occur in the Jehovist sections, seeing that the 
writer found no occasion for its employment. The other expression m3Jf 

is found but twice besides in the Pentateuch, in Exod. Vi. 9, where it is also 
referred to the Elohist, and in Deut. xxvi. 6, where the critics refer it to an en- 
tirely distinct ’writer, the Deuteronomist. We, on the contrary, refer it to the 
same writer every timeVhom we believe to be no other than Moses himself. Nol¬ 
deke comp*are8 “they made their lives bitter” DrPTT'HN WIO*! verse 14 with 

I • I • . t • y * 

rm rrio “bitterness of spirit” or grief of spirit in Gen. xxvi. 35, an Elohistic 

passage ; but a much more analogous expression is “ they made it bitter 

•• —• « • — 

m % • T • 

for him,” Gen. xlix. 23, a Jehovist passage, as the critics reckon it, and the only 
other place in the Pentateuch in which the peculiar form of the verb is used 
which is here employed. 
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I pass now to the next passage which is assigned to the Elohist n. 23&-25. 
Here I remark that by lopping away the first clause of verse 23, this passage is 
made to begin in the middle of a sentence. The fact that this is capable of being 

attached to i. 14 and yet make good sense does not prove this to have been its 

■ 

original connection. It might with an equally good result be joined to the first 
clause of verse 11, which the critics say belonged to an entirely different docu¬ 
ment. The scene at the burning bush in chapter m., though attributed by the 


critics to the Jehovist, is filled with allusions to these verses. “ The God of Abra¬ 
ham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob,” in. 6, corresponds with the mention, 
H.24, of God’s “covenant with Abraham, with Isaac and with Jacob.” Jehovah 
says (in. 7), “I have seen,” and “have heard,” and “I know,” which corre¬ 
sponds precisely with “God heard” (verse 24), “God saw” and “God knew” 
(verse 25) (AY. “looked upon” and “had respect unto,” verse 25). “Theory 


(JlpJ^V) of the children of Israel is come (JO) unto me ” (hi. 9) corresponds in 
thought, if not in exact verbal expression, with “they cried (*|pjft^), and their 
cry came up unto God ” (n. 23). Such a number of coincidences could 

not occur in totally independent documents, but they are altogether natural in 
contiguous paragraphs by the same writer. 

These verses have their root likewise in what is recorded in the Book of Gen¬ 


esis. 


24) 


(but see also xv. 18 of the Jehovist). The covenant with Jacob may refer to Gen. 
xxxy. 9 seq., also an Elohim passage, though one might more naturally think of 
Gen. xxviii. 13 seq., which is Jehovistic. But there is absolutely no covenant 
with Isaac mentioned in any Elohim section, for it is plain that Gen. xxv. 11, to 
which Kayser appeals (p. 37, note) cannot be so considered. The only covenant 
with Isaac is that recorded Gen. xxvi. 2 seq., 24 seq., and these passages are Jeho¬ 
vistic. So that according to the division made by the critics, we have here an Elo¬ 
hist paragraph in Exod. n. 24 referring back to something recorded in the Jehovist 
document, which is inconsistent with any form of the divisive hypothesis ever yet 
proposed. Knobel cites two words in these verses as belonging to the diction of 
the Elohist. The first is rum a rare word, which is found but once besides in 

l T T : 

the Pentateuch, Exod. vi. 5, where it is used with direct reference to this 
place, and which therefore can give no criterion of a writer’s habitual style. The 
second is -or remember, said of God. God is several times spoken of as remem¬ 
bering in Elohist passages, e. g., Gen. vm. 1; ix. 15,16; xix. 29; Exod. vi. 5; 
Lev. xxvi. 42, 45. But that it is not peculiar to the Elohist is plain from Gen. 
xxx. 22, which Knobel is alone in referring to him ; (Hupfeld, Noldeke, Kayser, 
Schrader, Dillmann ascribe it to a different document); 
xxxii. 13, which is universally attributed to the Jehovist. 


as well as from Exod 


It can scarcely be said that the separatist hypothesis has a very strong foot- 


passages of the first 


to 
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the remaining sections of these chapters. Here an account is given of the cruel 
edict of the king of Egypt directing that every Hebrew child should be put to 
death, which Knobel considers utterly improbable, and numbers this among the 
reasons why this must have been written by the romancing Jehovist. It further 
records the infancy of Moses, the peril to which he was exposed, his being found 
and taken in charge by Pharaoh’s daughter, his fleeing to Midian and his abode 
there, where he married the daughter of the priest of Midian. Of all this it is 
said that the Elohist knows nothing whatever. 

In fact, the critics tell us, the account which is given of the parentage of Moses 
in H. 1 is at variance with that given elsewhere by the Elohist; so that this must 
be taken from quite a different document (so Dillmann). According to H. 1 the 
father and mother of Moses are unnamed persons of whom nothing further is 
known than that they belonged to the tribe of Levi. But the Elohist in Exod. vr. 
20 and again in Num. xxvi. 58, 59 not only gives the names of both the father 
and mother of Moses, Amram and Jochebed, but says that the former was the 
grandson and the latter the own daughter of Levi. This, it is said, is quite a dif¬ 
ferent representation from the other, and implies that the account in Exod. n. can¬ 
not be from the Elohist. With this I. 15-22 is indissolubly connected, because it 
is necessary to explain the circumstances under which Moses was born and the 
perils to which he was subjected in his infancy. Now, as Elohim is the name of 
God used in this paragraph (i. 17, 20, 21), it cannot be from the Jehovist, but by 
the other Elohist, and this, it is said, is confirmed by its peculiar diction. Dill¬ 
mann notes four words that occur here as characteristic of the second Elohist 

i. 17 seq.; II. 3, 6-10; HIT! n « 4; HON n. 5; HD in the sense of Acre, n. 12; 

. • . *• T T 

two of these, 77* and 

« • • • 

• • 


run. Knobel adduces with equal confidence as character- 



• • * • 


istic of the Jehovist. So that the proof from diction of diversity of authorship 
rests on very slender grounds. And the alleged contrariety as to Moses’ parentage 
is of no force, for it amounts simply to this, that their names are not mentioned 
when they are first referred to, but afterwards they are. The Amram who was 
Moses’ father was not Levi’s grandson, and Jochebed was not Levi’s own daughter, 
any more than when Jesus Christ is called the son of David, or a Jew at the pres¬ 
ent day is.called the child of Abraham, we are to understand that immediate off¬ 
spring is intended in either case. And the argument for diversity of author¬ 
ship in i. 6, 8-12 is just as flimsy. We have seen already that 1.13,14 is not super¬ 
fluous beside i. 11,12, and that there is no diversity of view to preclude their pro¬ 
ceeding from a common source. And the only additional consideration that verses 
8-12 betray an intimate knowledge of Egyptian affairs is of no force, unless it can 
be shown that the Elohist was deficient in this respect. If, however, without de¬ 
manding further proof we assent to the partition of chaps, i. and il, and allow the 
assumption of a different writer from the one first considered, the disagreements 
and the difficulties of the critics in maintaining their hypothesis have only begun. 
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After the Elohist verses, which have been already reviewed, are sundered 
from these chapters, Knobel assigns all the rest to the Jehovist, finding abundant 
indications of his diction and style in verses which others impute to the second 
Elohist, and even claiming as Jehovistic criteria what other critics class as criteria 
of a distinct writer. He also counts it among the Jehovist’s characteristics that 
etymologies are given (n. 10) of the name Moses and (n. 22) of Gershom; that 
the names of the midwives (i. 15) are given, an exaggerated statement made of the 
numbers of the Hebrews (i. 9), improbable commands attributed to the king (i. 16, 
22), while the fact that Moses’ father-in-law in n. 18 is called Reuel and in hi. 1 
Jethro does not prevent his assigning both these passages to the Jehovist. How 
weak these arguments are in the esteem of other critics appears from the fact that 
in spite of them, they assign the greater portion of this passage not to the Jeho¬ 
vist, but to a different writer, the second Elohist. 

Further, while Knobel attributes this passage to the Jehovist and finds abun- 
dant indications of his style and diction, he nevertheless discovers many peculiar 
expressions which he can only explain by assuming that the Jehovist has here 
drawn his materials from pre-existing documents which contained special accounts 
of Israel’s condition in Egypt, and that he has imported these peculiarities from 
them. It ought here to be observed how this building hypothesis upon hypothesis 
weakens instead of strengthening the cause which requires to be supported in this 
manner. One of the grounds on which we are asked to believe in the existence of 
these hypothetical writers is that the sections assigned to each respectively have 
their own peculiar diction and style. But here the section assigned to the Jeho¬ 
vist departs so seriously from what is alleged to be his ordinary style that he must 
be supposed to be borrowing from some other treatise. 

The section assigned by Knobel to the Jehovist is by Schrader and Dillmann 
parcelled between the second Elohist and the Jehovist, called by Dillmann B and 
C and by Schrader the Theocratic and the Prophetic narrators ; to the former as 
far as II. 14, to the latter from ii. 15 onward the flight into Midian and Moses’ resi¬ 
dence there. In the section attributed to the second Elohist, however, Dillmann 
finds several words and expressions which are commonly regarded as character¬ 
istic of the Jehovist. He infers from this that the Jehovist document must have 
contained an account of the very same matters as are found in this paragraph taken 
from the second Elohist, and that the Redactor, who is always ready on an emer¬ 
gency, while copying mainly from the one document, introduced a few words here 
and there from the other. 

Moreover, while the visit to Midian *nd Moses’ marriage there (n. 15-23a) is 
taken from the Jehovist document, the second Elohist must have recorded the 
very same facts. This is shown by his repeated allusions to them (hi. 1 seq.; IV. 

18; xvih. 1 seq.). It seems, therefore, that the writer of i. 8-12,15— ii. 14 must 
have narrated substantially what is found in ii. 15-23a; and the writer of n. 15- 
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23a must have narrated substantially what is found in the preceding section. This 
is certainly adapted to awaken the suspicion that the critics have sundered what 
belongs together; that the missing sections are purely imaginary, and that these 
successive paragraphs have emanated from one and the same writer. 

The reasons adduced to show that n. 15 seq. are by a different writer from the 
preceding verses, seem to have very little stringency. Thus Schrader says that 
n. 14 suggests one motive for Moses’ flight and verse 15 another. According 
to the former Moses was afraid because his killing the Egyptian had become pub¬ 
licly known. According to the latter he fled because Pharaoh sought to slay him. 
But these reasons are not only perfectly consistent, but really identical. The rea¬ 
son that Moses feared the publicity of his act was lest it should come to the ears 
of Pharaoh. Dillmann accordingly dismisses this as of no weight whatever; and 

he makes no account of the occurrence of it. 17, which Knobel claims as 

• • •• / 

Jehovistic, but which occurs, Gen. xxi. 10, in a passage assigned to the second 
Elohist. He lays all the stress upon the fact that Moses’ father-in-law is in suc¬ 
cessive paragraphs called by different names, Reuel in ii. 18, Jethro in ni. 1, hold¬ 
ing that this is clear evidence of distinct writers. Knobel, as we have seen, does 
not regard this as decisive. He thinks the same writer used them both. And in 
fact there is no difficulty in this assumption, for while “ fteuel ” was his name, 
properly speaking, “Jethro” was his official title, meaning as it does “his Excel¬ 
lency so that the alternation is just as natural as though some one were to speak 
of President Cleveland, and then immediately after refer to him as “ his Excel¬ 
lency.” 

Further, the alleged Jehovah verses n. 15-22 are most intimately related both 
with what precedes and with what follows, although Dillmann refers these to a 
different writer. The flight to Midian related by the Jehovist is in consequence 
of his killing the Egyptian which is related by the second Elohist. So too his 
keeping the flocks of his father-in-law, as told by the Jehovist, is pre-supposed in 
the account of God’s manifestation to him in the bush at Horeb given by the sec¬ 
ond Elohist. All forms part of one continuous narrative, every portion of which 
is essential to the understanding of the rest. 

The identity of the expressions in ii. 22 (Jehovist), and xvm. 3 (second Elo¬ 
hist) explaining why Moses called his son’s name Gershon, “ for he said, I have 
been a stranger in a strange land,” shows plainly that these verses have not been 
independently conceived. And the occurrence (n. 16) in a Jehovist connection of 
the rare word D*Dm troughs elsewhere used by the second Elohist (Gen. xxx. 38, 

• r : 

41) leads Dillmann to infer that these verses, though taken by the Redactor from 
the Jehovist document, had been borrowed with some modifications by the Jeho¬ 
vist from the prior document of the second Elohist. According to Dillmann then 
we have in n. 15-23a a Jehovist paragraph interposed between two second Elohist 
paragraphs, forming parts of one closely connected narrative, no portion of which 
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is intelligible without the other; and there are clear indications beside that this 
Jehovist paragraph came originally from the second Elohist. And yet all this 
jumble of different writers is assumed on the sole ground that Reuel is called by 
his proper name (n. 18), and by his title Jethro, or his Excellency (hi. 1). And 
when in addition to all this we find the Jehovist in iv. 19 referring back to this 
narrative, and are told that both the Jehovist and the second Elohist must have 
given complete and similar accounts of this whole matter, the suspicion very natu¬ 
rally arises that perhaps the Jehovist and second Elohist may be the same person, 
notwithstanding all this mystification. 

Wellhausen again deals with the non-Elohistic portion of the chapters before 
us in his own peculiar fashion. While he agrees with Knobel in referring it all to 
the Jehovist, he maintains that this Jehovist document is itself composite, being 
made up of two prior sources, and thus is so far brought into accord with Dillmann 
and Schrader. The division which he actually makes, however, is quite distinct 
from theirs, and his nomenclature as well as his symbols are peculiar. His J, the 
Jahvist, corresponds to Dillmann’s C, or what other critics call the Jehovist. His E, 
the Elohist, to Dillmann’s B, or what other critics call the second Elohist. 

He assigns to J i. 6, the words “ were multiplied and waxed exceeding mighty ,r 
in verse 7; also verses 8-10, because of their general resemblance in style to Gen* 
xi. 6, 7. But verses 11,12 are referred to E, because there is a different phrase 

for u taskmasters” inverse 11, D*DD from that which is used iu. 7; v. 6,10, 

• — •• ▼ 

• • 1 

13,14, and because j*lp to loathe is in verse 12 used in the peculiar sense 

of being afraid of . How little weight Dillmann and Schrader attach to these consid¬ 
erations and to the division which is built upon them, appears from their assigning 
verses 8-12 to the same writer variously denominated E or B or the second Elo¬ 
hist. And in the following paragraph which Dillmann and Schrader assign entire 
to the same writer, Wellhausen deviates so far as to sever 206 as disturbing the 
connection between 20a and 21, and attaching the former to verse 22. This he re¬ 
gards as merely a varied repetition of what had already been stated, verses 15-21, 
and consequently attributable not to E, but to J, which is further confirmed by the 
words (206) u multiplied and waxed very mighty,” which are identical with those 
which he attributes to J, in verse 7. And in fact, verse 7 furnishes the key-note 
of the entire chapter; it is the spring in which all that follows takes its rise, and 
there are repeated allusions to it and repetitions of its language iu subsequent 
verses, 9,10, 12, 20, thus binding all into unity and showing the critical attempts 
at partition to be wholly unfounded. 

In i. 14 the words meo may noro are assigned to J 

in preparation for chapter v., and stand in contrast with a different conception by 
E, verse 11. But the Redactor could have seen no contrariety, or he would not 
have put them together in the same continuous narrative. And at any rate the 
arbitrary sundering of these words from their connection is but a shift to evade 
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the evidence which they furnish, that the paragraph in which they are found is 
from the same pen as chapter v., and a confession that this evidence cannot be 
set aside by any less violent method. 

In chapter n. he makes a different partition from Schrader and Dillmann, as- 
s igning verses 1-10 to E, and verses 11-22 to J, thus recognizing the fact which 
they disregard, that verses 11-14 cannot be sundered from the verses that follow. 
While thus attributing the account of Moses’ birth and infancy to E, and his res¬ 
idence in Midian to J, he nevertheless concludes that J and E alike must have 
recorded both, leaving us to wonder whether E’s missing account of the life in 
Midian is not after all that which he has imputed to J, and whether J’s missing 
story of Moses’ birth is not that which he has ascribed to E, and whether the 
chapter is not one indivisible narrative, whose different portions are so necessary 
to each other that even after the critics have sundered it in two, they are straight¬ 
way obliged to assume that each part had originally just such a complement as 
they have severed from it. Wellhausen, however, thinks it quite impossible that 
it could have been the same writer who said, verse 10, ■Ytti ‘Hjn “ and the child 

* 9 m • • • mm m* % 9 mam 

was grown,” and then immediately after in the next verse litre ‘rtm “ and 

• • ^ 

Moses was grown.” This, however, did not disturb Dillmann and Schrader, and it 
need not disturb us. It requires but little experience to discover that the critics 
have an abundance of arguments which they can employ if they have any end to 
be answered by them ; but to which they pay no attention if they do not suit their 
immediate purpose. 

E’s account of the infancy of Moses is, however, in Wellhausen’s opinion full 
of inconsistencies and incongruities, which show that we have not the story in 
its primitive form, but that some later account has been intruded into it. Accord¬ 
ing to n. 1, 2 u a man of the house of Levi took a wife and she conceived and bare 
a son ; ” from this he infers that Moses was the eldest child, and yet (verse 7) men¬ 
tion is made of an older sister. In verse 6 she saw the child and lo ! a weep- 

9 9 

ing boy ;—the two different terms applied to the infant could scarcely, he 
thinks, have come from one pen. Further in the same verse “ she had compassion 
on him ” is, as he conceives, strangely thrust in between clauses which belong to¬ 
gether. “ She saw the child-and said, This is one of the Hebrews’children.” 

Again the name was presumably given to the child as soon as he was found, but 
(verse 10) it is postponed until after he was grown. Now while Wellhausen con¬ 
fesses that he cannot carry a division through upon this basis, he infers from the 

4 

particulars just recited that there was another version of the story which has been 
mixed up with the account here given,—a version which knew nothing of the older 
sister or of the nursing by the mother, but simply said “ lo! a weeping boy, and 
she had compassion on him (verse 6) and (verse 10) he became her son, and she 
called his name Moses, because she had drawn him out of the water.” 
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It is needless to reply to such baseless conjectures ; only it does not say much 
for the intelligence of this supposititious writer E if he could unwittingly confuse 
together two such different accounts of the same transaction ; or if he saw the con¬ 
trariety, it does not say much for his honesty, that he should have covered it up as 
he has done, until Wellhausen discovered the fraud. And further, if these con¬ 
trarieties and improbabilities and varying diction can exist in a paragraph, which, 
Wellhausen confesses, all came from the pen of E, why must we conclude from 
the same sort of contrarieties, improbabilities and varying diction, which the crit- 
ics fancy that they discover elsewhere, that there has been more than a single 
writer. The ingenious critic has simply exposed the weakness and fallacy of the 
critical arguments. 

A similar confusion, though not to the same extent, is found by Wellhausen 
in the portion of chapter n., which he attributes to J, verses 11-22. Inconsistent 
reasons are given (verses 14, 15) for the flight of Moses ; and the last two clauses of 
verse 15 are not continuous—Moses’ sitting down by the well must have preceded 
his dwelling in the land of Midian, though it is mentioned after it. The puzzle 
about the name of Moses’ father-in-law he undertakes to solve by conjecturing 
that J mentioned no name in his account, that Jethro was inserted by the Jeho- 
vist, but that the Reuel of ii. 18 cannot be the same with the Reuel (or Raguel) of 
Num. x. 29. The father of Hobab spoken of in the latter passage does not corre¬ 
spond with the priest with his seven daughters in the former. 

The divisions made of chapters i., n. by the principal critics of the reigning 
schools have now been recited, together with the reasons on which they base these 
divisions. I think it can scarcely be said that they are very plausible, much less 
conclusive. So extensive a hypothesis cannot, it is true, be judged by the inspec¬ 
tion of one brief passage. The grounds on which it professedly rests extend 
through the entire Pentateuch, and it is only after a full examination that we can 
pronounce finally and decisively upon its truth or its falsity. But we can at least 
say that, so far as we have seen in this specimen passage, there is not much to com¬ 
mend it to sober and judicious minds. It may be very ingenious, and may set 
forth a long array of arguments. But we have found no proof that it is true. 
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THE LAW OF INHEBITANOE IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA. 

By Theo. G. Pinches, 

British Museum, Loudon, England. 

In the study of the manners and customs of the ancient nations who of old 
inhabited the plains of Mesopotamia lies a charm seldom to be found either in 
their history (which is often dry and uninteresting where it does not throw light 
upon facts already known to us from the Bible or from the classical authors), or 
in the philology of their languages, important and deeply interesting as it is. 
This great charm probably arises from the fact that we get all our information 
at first hand—from the documents left by the people themselves, enabling us to 
see them as they were, not as others saw them. The material is plentiful, and it 
is therefore our own fault if the idea which we get be imperfect or malformed. 
Time, and much time, will be needed to enable us to understand thoroughly what 
they have to tell us about themselves; but in the end, by patient research, we 
may hope to succeed in the work to the very fullest. A beginning has been made, 
and, no doubt, scholars will add to what we know as time goes on. 

The text to which I now draw attention is a legal document of an exceedingly 
interesting nature, on account of the light it sheds in the direction above indi¬ 
cated. The principal part was obtained by Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward in Mesopotamia, 
whilst conducting the Wolfe expedition ; and it forms part, therefore, of the very 
valuable collection of tablets brought home by the talented explorer. Prof. Ward 
was so kind as to allow me to copy this document during his stay in London in 
June, 1885; and owing to this, I was able, shortly after, to identify a fragment 
acquired by the British Museum (with a number of other Babylonian antiquities) 
on the 30th of April, 1885, as a part of this very tablet, adding considerably to the 
text. The American fragment has twenty-one lines, six of them being imperfect, 
and gives the beginning of the obverse and the end of the reverse. The English 
fragment has sixteen lines, all imperfect at the ends, but almost completing the 
obverse. The tablet probably contained, when perfect, about fifty lines, of which 
thirty-three remain. Of the wanting lines, about fourteen probably belonged to 
the text proper, the remainder being the names of the witnesses. 

The text refers to an application made by Bel-ka$ir to his father Nadinu, to 
be allowed to adopt Bel-ukin, son of his wife Zunna by a former husband, as his 
own son. Nadinu objects on the ground that the property of the family ought to 
go to his own second son, who, failing heirs lawfully begotten by Bel-ka$ir, was the 
one really entitled to it. As the end of the text is lost, we cannot tell what was 
the result of the application, but it probably ended either in a refusal on the part 
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of Nadinu, or else in a compromise. The document is dated at Babylon, the 15th 
day of Sebat, in the 9th year of Nabonidus king of Babylon (546 B. C.). Most of 
the witnesses of the transaction were members of the family of Saggill&a, the fam¬ 
ily to which Nadinu and his son belonged. This interesting text therefore presents 
us with a picture of a kind of family gathering, before which the son makes his 
application, and the father gives his answer, and which could, most likely, make 
an expression of its opinion upon the merits or demerits of the case. This custom 
of getting the members of the family to attend as witnesses in family matters was 
not uncommon in Babylonia, 1 and probably helped greatly the just settlement of 
all questions affecting individual members. 

On the following two pages is reproduced the text of this very interesting tablet. 
The portion belonging to the British Museum is that below line 11 on the obverse, 
and above line 5 on the reverse, the crack extending downwards to line 15 of the 
former, and upwards to line 3 of the latter. 2 The registration number of the 
British Museum fragment is 85-4-30, 48. 

i So© The Guide to the Nimroud Central Saloon, p. 104 (No. 70). 

* Babylonian tablets turn over top and bottom, not sidewise, as do our books. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

OBVER8E. 

* 

1. T Bel-ka$ir, abli-su §a y Nadinu, abil y Saggillaa 

Bel-ka§ir, his son who (is) Nadinu, son of Saggillaa 

2. ana y Nadinu, abi-Su, abli-su §a y Zeria, abil y Saggillaa 
to Nadinu, his father, his son who (is) Zeria, son of Saggillaa 

3. ikbiumma: “Ana Bit-turni ta§puranni-ma Zunna 

said thus : “To Bit-turni thou sentest me and Zunna 

4. assati abuz-ma mara u marta la tdldu. y Bel-ukin, 
as wife I took and son and daughter she bore not. Bel-ukin, 

5. inari-§u 8a Zunna, mar aiiatia, §a lapani 

her son who (is) Zunna, son of my wife, whom formerly 

6. y Nikudu, abil y Ndr-Sin, muti-su mabru 

(to) Nikudu, son of Ndr-Sin, her husband former 

7. ttilidu, ana maruti ldlke-ma 

she had borne, to sonship let me take and 

8. Id marua §d; ina im-dub maruti-§u 
let be my son he ; on a tablet his sonship 

9. tilab-ma esketi-ni d mimmu-ni 
set and our incomes and our property 

10. mala ba§d kunuk-ma pani-§u Sudgil-ma 

as much as there is, seal, and unto him bequeath and 

11. lu mar sabit kati-ni §d.” y Nadinu amat 

let the son taken by our hands be he.” Nadinu the word 

12. y Bel-ka$ir, mari-§u, ikbd§u la imgur; y Nadinu 

Bel-ka?ir, his son, had said to him did not please; Nadinu 

> 

13. “ana dmu rdkutu manma sanamma ana la lake 

“for days distant anyone other (is) not to take 
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14. esketi d nig-lag -gunutu ” duppi igtur-ma 

incomes and property their” (on) a tablet he had written and 

15. kata J Bel-ka§ir, mari-gu, irkus-ma ina libbi ugedi 

[known 

the hands of Bel-ka§ir, his son, he had bound and in the midst had made 

16. umma: “Umu J Nadinu ana gimtu m ittalku-ma 

thus: “ The day Nadinu to (his) fate goes and 

17. arki-su mar §it libbi §a Y Bel-ka^ir, mari-gu, 

after him a son proceeding from the heart of Bel-ka§ir, his son, 

18. ittamladu esketi d nig-lag-me§ 

is born, the incomes and properties 

19. ga Y Nadinu, abi-gu, ilikki; ki mar §it lib[bi] 

of Nadinu, his father, he shall take; if a son proceeding from the heart 

20. Y Bel-ka§ir la ittamladu, Y Bel-ka§ir 

of Bel-ka§ir is not born, Bel-ka§ir 

21. abi-§u d bel-zitti-gu ana marutu ilikke[-ma] 

his brother and the lord of his property to sonship shall take and 

22. esketi-Su d nig-lag-me§ §a Y Nadinu abi[-su] 

his incomes and the properties of Nadinu his father 

23. pani-gu iddagal Y Bel-kasir manma Sanam[ma] 

unto him shall bequeath, Bel-kasir anyone other 

24. ana marutu ul ilikka'; allik al)i[-su] 

to sonship shall not take ; but his brother 

25. [d] bel zitti-§u ana marutu ana muhtbU 

[and] the lord of his property to sonship concerning 

26. [esketi] d nig-lag-me§ sa Y Nadi[nu.] 

[the incomes] and properties which Nadinu [has bequeathed] 

[. Y Bel-ka]§ir minima (?). 

[he shall take. Bel-ka]§ir anything (?). 
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reverse. 

1. Pan.... 

Before... 

2 . 

3 . 

4 y .[abil y Saggil]l$a 

N., his son, who is N., son of Saggillaa 

5. J Nergal-.[abil J Sag]gillaa 

Nergal-., his son, who is N., son of Saggillaa 


6. J LabaSi, abli-gu sa Y Dumuk, abil Y Saggillaa 

Labagi, his son, who (is) Dumuk, son of Saggillaa 

7. Rittu, Marduk-bel-irba, abli-gu sa Y &ula, 

Scribe, Merodach-bel-irba, his son, who (is) Sula, 

8. abil Y ftsur-amat-H^-Bel. Tin-tir ki, arab Sabati, fimu bamiggerit, 
son of fl§ur-amat- Bel. Babylon, month Sebat, day fifteenth 

9. gattu tigit, Y Nabfi-na’id, gar Tin-tir ki 

year ninth, Nabonidus, king of Babylon. 

FREE TRANSLATION. 

OBVERSE. 

“ B£l-ka$ir, son of Nadinu, son of Saggillaa, spoke to Nadinu, his father, son 
of Zena, son of Saggillaa, thus: ‘Thou sentest me to Bit-turni, and I took Zunna 
as my wife, but she has not borne son or daughter. Let me adopt Bel-ukin, son 
of Zunna, child of my wife, whom she bore some time ago to Nikudu, son of Nur- 
Sin, her former husband, and let him be my son ; record his adoption on a tablet, 
and seal and bequeath to him our revenues and our property, all there is, and let 
him be the child taken by our hands.’ Nadinu was not pleased by the words 
which Bel-ka$ir, his son, had said to him. Nadinu had written on a tablet, ‘No 
one whatever, at a future time, is to take their revenue or property; ’ he had 
bound the hands of Bel-ka§ir, his son, and had stated it in the deed thus: ‘ When 
Nadinu goes to his fate, then after him the son proceeding from the loins of Bel- 
ka$ir his son, who shall be born, shall take the incomes and properties of Nadinu 
his father. If a son proceeding from the loins of Bel-ka§ir be not born, Bel-ka$ir 
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shall adopt his brother and rightful heir, and shall bequeath unto him the revenues 
and properties of Nadinu his father. Bel-ka§ir shall not adopt any other what¬ 
ever, but he shall adopt his brother and rightful heir on account of the revenues 
and properties which Nadinu [has bequeathed to him].” 

REVERSE. 

‘‘[Before..... 

[N., son of N., son of Saggil]laa; 

[Nergal-..., son of N., son of Sag]gillaa; 

Labasi, son of Dumuk, son of Saggillaa. 

Scribe: Marduk-bel-irba, son of Sula, son of tj^ur-imat-Bel. Babylon, month 

Sebat, fifteenth day, year ninth, Nabonidus king of Babylon.” 

* 

NOTES ON THE WORDS, ETC. 

OBVERSE. 

1. Bel-ka§ir, “Bel binds up.” Nadinu, “ He who gives” (most likely 
an abbreviated name). Saggillaa, a corruption of E-sagilaa, “the ll-sa- 

a 

gi 1 ite,” that is, one employed at the temple called E-sagila, in Babylon. 

3. Bit-turni, “ house of Turn!.” The third character (ni) is doubtful, as 
there may be only, in reality, one upright wedge, instead of two, intended. If this 
be the case, we must read Bit-mar-bani, “the house of the born son,” prob¬ 
ably the place where official deeds or declarations of “born-sonship” (m&r-ba- 
niltu, a privilege conferred on slaves) were drawn up, or where such slaves as 
possessed that privilege were registered. For translations of tablets relating to 
this privilege, see the “Guide to the Nimroud Central Saloon,” pp. 94 and 96. 

4. tfildu. 3d pers. fem. Kal of aladu, “to bear,” Heb. B61-ukin, 
“ Bel has established.” 

5. lapani.Heb.’Jt} 1 ?. In Assyrian not only “before,” but also “formerly,” 

A ' • • • • 

“at a former time,” as here. 

6. Nikudu, Heb. NTlpJ (Friedrich Delitzsch, “Prolegomena,” p. 212). 

* T I 

Nfir-Sin, “light of the moon-god,” or a light is the moon-god.” mutu, “hus¬ 
band,” cf. Heb. DTIO, “ men.” 

' • # 

7. anamarutilakil, “to take to sonship” = “ to adopt;” marutu, ab- 
stract from maru, “son” (f. martu); lillke, 1st pers. Precative Kal of laku 
or lekii, Heb. flp*?- 

8. im dub, the usual group indicating a sealed tablet. The Semitic tran¬ 
scription is doubtful, but is probably kangu, from the root kanaku, “to seal, ,, 
(cf. WAI., V., pi. 32,1. 19 abc. By carelessness on the part of the lithographer, 
kan is printed as t in both lines 18 and 19). 

9. ti§ab, a very uncommon form, which seems to be the Aorist Kal, 2d 
pers. sing., with l for fi in the first syllable, from asabu, “to sit;” but which 
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is probably (judging from its transitive force, and from its being accompanied by 
the Imperative kunuk, line 10) Imperative from a Tiphel conjugation of the 
same form. Compare the Arabic 5th and 6th forms, esketi, plural of esku, 
“a (periodical) gift," generally expressed, as here, by the group gi§-§ub-ba. 

10. kunuk, Imperative Kal of kanaku, “to seal,” whence kangu (for 
kanku), etc. Sudgil, Imperative Shuphul (IV. 1) of dagal, “to look,” then 
“to Wk to,” “to trust,” Shuphul “to entrust to,” “ bequeath.” 

11. katin i, u our hands.” The dual is not to be read here, as the phonetic 
complement i shows. The two short upright wedges merely show that the charac¬ 
ter §u has here its cojnmon meaning of “ hand.” 

12. manma § a n a m m a ana la lake, u any other is not to take,” 
“no other whatever is to take,” or “by no other whatever is to be taken.” 
sanamma, Accusative of Sand, “other” with suffixed -ma. ana Id lakd, 
“ not to take,” also “ not to be taken ;” a not uncommon idiom. 

14. nig-lag, lit., “ what (= that which) is a gift.” nig(Akk.)=mimma, 
“something,” “anything;” and lag = kurbannu, “a gift” (cf. Heb. 

The Akkadian n i g was also weakened to n i, i g, or i, the first and the last being 
the forms most suited to make compounds, so that the accepted Akkadian reading 
was probably nilag or ilag. As, in Babylonian texts, we sometimes find the 
group nig-lag followed by the character ku, it is not unlikely that the word 
was borrowed by them under the form of nilakku or ilakku. The plural 
(1. 18) should most likely be (n)llakkati. 

16. ittalku, Pres, or Aor. of the secondary form of the Kal of dlaku “to 
go” (ittalku for i’talku). “To go to one’s fate” = “to die.” 

18. ittamladu (pronounce ittawladu, with consonantal io y not with the 
diphthong aw?), secondary form of the Niphal of aladu (’aladu = waladu), 

Heb. m tT. 


19. ilikki, Pres, or Fut. Kal of lakfi (see the note to line 7. This form 
is given as il ik ke at the eqd of line 21, where, however, it was probably followed 
by -ma. 


21. zitti (pi. zinate), noun from the root zanu. Cf. Arab. “to 


ornament, 






“to decorate” (houses or walls, with carpet, etc.). Hence, 


apparently, the Assyrian meaning of “property” for the noun zittu. 


REVERSE. 

8. $§ur-amat-Bel, “Keep the command of Bel.” The characters 

may, however, be read as one of the names of the god Hea (Ea or Ae) 
in which case his name must be substituted for that of B e 1. 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF THE HEBREW TENSES. 

By William Henry Bennett, 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, England. 


II. 

HEBREW AND ENGLISH. 

Our great debt to German Hebrew scholars is not without its disadvantages. 
Its necessary indirectness is a misfortune. Our English hand-books, even when 
not translations or editions of German works, have something of the character of 
an adaptation, for the use of English students, of an exposition of the theory of 
Hebrew Syntax prepared for German students, and such an adaptation, however 
scientifically correct, is apt to lack force and clearness. 

German, too, is not the most desirable medium through which to study He¬ 
brew. It is massive, and perhaps somewhat rigid, whereas Hebrew is elastic. 
For instance, German rejoices in polysyllabic compounds, and Hebrew, except in 
proper names, has no compounds at all; nor is there anything in the use of the 
Hebrew verb parallel to the German custom of accumulating auxiliaries at the 
end of a sentence. 

Perhaps, however, the disadvantages of studying Hebrew through German 
are rather negative than positive. It is not so much that we are misled by Ger¬ 
manisms as that we lose the analogies furnished by our own language, and‘author¬ 
ities are not careful to express themselves according to the terms of modem En¬ 
glish grammar. They seem to think that modern Hebrew Syntax may be expressed 
by English Syntax of the times when English was chiefly looked upon as a vehicle 
for translations of Greek and Latin, and its tenses named after the Greek and 
Latin tenses they most frequently translated. 

Driver, indeed, furnishes us with a beginning of better things; but even here 
there seems room for improvement under this head. 

For instance, he emphasizes (p. 2) the disinction between order and kind of 
time, and states (p. 4) that as regards kind of time we are by no means sensitive. 
Now Dr. B. Morris, in his English Grammar (p. 54), having given as the three 
tenses Past, Present and Future, adds that each tense has four forms, according 
to the state of the action, viz., Indefinite, Progressive or Imperfect, Completed or 
Perfect, Perfect and Progressive. This state of the action corresponds to Driver’s 
kind of time. Is it fair to Bay of a language that expresses kind of time so fully 
that it is by no means sensitive as regards this quality. True, authors who con¬ 
structed English Syntax on the basis of Latin grammar, may have lacked sensi¬ 
tiveness in this particular; but then Hebrew grammars are still in use which 
speak chiefly of the Past and Future. 
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It follows from this ignoring of the terms of modem English Syntax that the . 
terms u present,” “ perfect,” “ imperfect,” etc., are used without any closer defini¬ 
tion, and vagueness and ambiguity are introduced, where clearness would have 
been gained by using the double terms which express both order and kind of time, 
e. g., Present Perfect. 

We may first notice that in English in its present form, as in Hebrew, we 
have only two tense forms obtained by inflection, the Present Indefinite and Past 
Indefinite. Moreover, the Subjunctive form is now, except in the first and second 
person singular, identical with the form of the Present Indefinite, just as in He¬ 
brew the same form is used for the Imperfect and for the Jussive. Hence, as 
Driver (p. 74) points out, there is an ambiguity in English between the Indicative 
and Subjunctive which serves to illustrate that in Hebrew between the Imperfect 
and the Jussive. This same coincidence of form between the Indicative and 
Subjunctive illustrates Driver’s contention (pp. 95, 96) that the coincidence of 
form in the Jussive and the Imperfect with Waw Cons, is accidental. We see 
that in English the Indicative Present Plural “berath” and the Present Subjunc¬ 
tive “beren” give us in modem English one form, “ bear,” for both Indicative 
and Subjunctive (Morris’ Historical Outlines of English Accidence, pp. 173,174), 
just as, according to Driver, in Hebrew the Imperfect after Waw Cons, and 
the Jussive arrive at the same form through independent processes of develop¬ 
ment and not through connection in sense. 

We pass on to the 


USES OF THE PERFECT. 


In a previous note we implied that the English Perfect might approximately 
be held to include the uses of the Hebrew Perfect, as regards the Past, Perfect 
and Pluperfect, the Hebrew Perfect of affirmation and the Hebrew Perfect used 
as a Present. 

Now Davidson’s general table of the uses of the Perfect (p. 51) is as follows: 


a. 

The Aorist (Past) 

he killed 

6. 

The Perfect 

he has killed 

c. 

The Pluperfect 

he had killed 

d. 

The Future Perfect 

he shall have killed 


Here we may notice that Davidson does not feel it necessary to include in 1 
general sketch the uses of the Perfect as a Present or Future Indefinite. 

Again the forms in 6, c, d are the three tenses .of the English Perfect, thus, 


he has killed 
he had killed 
he shall have kiUed 


Present Perfect 
Past Perfect 
Future Perfect 


Hence it appears that in English this kind or state of time is fully recognized, 
and that English grammars include under the English Perfect just those forms 
which are given in Hebrew grammars as the English equivalents of the Hebrew 
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Perfect. Herein at least English grammar seems fully sensitive to kind of time. 
Also under this head we may notice another point. The student as he reads 

a 

such a sketch as Davidson’s ifc struck with the fact that one Hebrew form may 
have so many English equivalents, and mentally notes it as a characteristic diffi- 
culty of the Hebrew language. The tone of most hand-books on the subject tends 
to foster this feeling, and doubtless the feeling is largely true. But similar char¬ 
acteristics exist in English, and the difficulty is one of degree rather than of kind. 

For instance, in English the form of the Present Perfect, he has killed , is used 
as Aorist, Perfect and Future Perfect. 

The best illustration of the use of the Present Perfect for an Aorist or Indef¬ 
inite Past is perhaps given by those cases in which English idiom compels us to 
translate a Greek Aorist by a Present Perfect. For instance, in Luke xiv. 18 
aypbv T/y6paca , etc., the sense is plainly that of an Aorist, and yet it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to translate in English “ I bought a field and therefore I cannot come; ” we 
say rather “ I have bought, etc.” (Moulton’s Translation of Winer, p. 345.) 

The use as Perfect or Present Perfect is, of course, the ordinary way. 

The Present Perfect form is commonly used for the Future Perfect in such 
sentences as: “ If he has finished his work when you see him, ask him to come 
herewhich is equivalent to “ If he shall have finished, etc.” 

Even the rarer uses of the Hebrew Perfect have some parallels in those of the 
English Present Perfect. Take, for instance, Davidson’s example of the Perfect 
of Experience, Ps. lxxxiv. 4, “ The swallow finds HNVD a home,” the English 
Version “hath found” equally expresses a general truth of experience, just as 
“ Nature has provided birds with wings ” is as good English as “ Nature provides 
birds with wings.” 

In the case of stative verbs and verbs like it might perhaps be as accu¬ 
rate to say that English uses a Present Indefinite for a Present Perfect, as to say 
that Hebrew uses the Present Perfect as Indefinite. “I know” = “I have 
learnt;” “I am old” = “I have become old,” and so with many other such 
words. 

Again, in the case of the Prophetic Perfect and Perfect of Strong Affirmation, 
it is not that a Past tense or Perfect form is used for a Future tense or Imperfect 
form; but the speaker, as in the case of Ephron the Hittite, wishes to represent 
the Future or Imperfect as Past or Perfect, and so uses the Past or Perfect, in¬ 
tending it to carry its own meaning. The English student feels the propriety of 
the Perfect, and feels an English Present Perfect, though not idiomatic, would be 
perfectly intelligible, and that “ I have given ” for would be a fair equiv¬ 
alent for the English expression used in such cases “ It is yours already.” 

We obtain similar results from examining 

THE USES OF THE IMPERFECTS. 

Davidson’s sketch (p. 54) is as follows: 
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a. The Present, he kills (especially of general truths). 

1). The Imperfect, he killed (particularly of repeated past acts). 

c. The Future, he will kill . 

d. The Potential, he may or can, might, could, would, etc., kill. 

It is true that the usages thus given as belonging to the Imperfect “ kind of 
time” do not cover the same area as those of any one English “state of the 
action;” but curiously enough they have most in common with some of the 
usages of the forms of the English Indefinite. 

Thus the English forms under a, 6, and c, are those of the English Present, 
Past and Future Indefinite respectively. The English Present Indefinite is com¬ 
monly used of general truths, and we find the Past Indefinite for repeated actions 
thus: “ He got up at six every morning.” 

t 

Here again many of the meanings included in this group may be expressed by 
one English form, either the Present Indefinite or the Future Indefinite. 

The Present Indefinite is used of course of the present, very commonly of 
general truths; it is used of past actions whether single or frequentative, as the 
Historical Present; it is also used of the Future in such sentences as: “ Next 
year my brother comes home.” It has already been pointed out that a form some¬ 
times similar to, sometimes identical with the Indicative Present Indefinite is 
used as a Subjunctive, which would cover some of the uses of d. This last 
resemblance *is, however, accidental. 

But on the other hand, the Future Indefinite is also used of general truths, 
and even of a single fact, as: “ This will be your brother.” It is true that in the 
latter case, as more or less in other cases of the Future, the usage is more or less 
due to the influence of the meaning of “ will ” as an auxiliary; but this does not 
alter the fact that the same form is used for these different senses. Again, of 
course, the Future Indefinite is used of the Future; and is in some cases equiva¬ 
lent to some of the Potential uses of the Hebrew Imperfect. It is even used of 
the Past where the main tense of a narrative is the Historical Present. Thus, in 

0 

Byron’s Siege of Corinth, stanza xxvi., the tenses are chiefly Historical Presents, 
but we have two lines: 


“ There Is not a banner in Moslem war 


Will lure the Delbls half so far. 


tf 


It is true that this usage may be due to the writer placing himself at the 
point of view of the actors in his narrative; but then a similar explanation 
might plausibly account for many Hebrew Imperfects. 

The use of the Hebrew Imperfect for repeated action in the past finds its 
parallel in English in the use of the auxiliary “ would” (the past of the auxil¬ 
iary “ will ”) which is used for the future. So that, though the forms for the 
Future and what we might call the Frequentative Past are not the same in 
English (as they are in Hebrew), yet they are very closely connected. Thus we 
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claim that English Syntax is sensitive to and capable of fully expressing the 
Hebrew kinds of time Perfect and Imperfect; and also that the usages of English 
forms in different senses closely parallel similar usages of the Hebrew Perfect 
and Imperfect. 

English also affords examples of frequent and rapid change of tense paral¬ 
lel to the changes from Perfect to Imperfect in Hebrew poetry. In English 
poetry the Historical Present and the Narrative Past alternate pretty frequently 
with one another. 

TENSES OF JOSHUA XV.-XIX. 

In reading these chapters we are struck by the frequent occurrence of series 
of Perfects with Waw, where we should have expected either simple Perfects 
or Imperfects with Waw. 

These series occur in the descriptions of the boundaries of the several tribes. 

The most complete are those in ch. xv. and ch. xviii. 11, and which give the 

boundaries of Judah and Benjamin. The series in xvi. 1— xvii. 10 giving the 

boundaries of the sons of Joseph is more broken, and the account seems to 

have been curtailed. The accounts of the territories of Simeon and Dan are 

quite different in form, and consist almost entirely of lists of cities. In the 

cases of Zebulon, Issachar and Asher and Naphtali such tenses as occur are 

almost entirely Perfects with Waw, but the accounts consist chiefly of bare 

% 

lists of names, and it is noticeable that in these four accounts two verbs, 

and yjf), are used freely, though in all the other accounts only is found, 

* 

and that only once in the case of the sons of Joseph. 

This account of the division of the land is interrupted by historical episodes 
in which the usual narrative tenses, the simple Perfect and the Imperfect with 
Waw Cons., are used. Moreover, at the head of each account stands a verse 
or more in which narrative tenses occur, and some of the accounts conclude 
with a note as to the survival of the Canaanites, and here, too, narrative tenses 
are used. Sometimes a narrative tense, or tenses, will be found in close con¬ 
nection with these series of Perfects with Waw; here and there a simple Imper¬ 
fect is found. 

These series are chiefly made up of the verbs n\T njt, tv, rfry, 

aao, yja, aw, "im variously repeated and combined; and an ac¬ 
count often closes with the formula ♦jl’lNVil VHV 1 

The reader feels at once that, as Driver says: “In the teeth of the con¬ 
stant usage in the preceding portion of the book, it is highly improbable that 
the Perfect and Waw should be a mere alternative for . V’ However, in xv. 4 
the clause DD*? ITIT Hf suggests that these series do not properly 


i The tenses in these chapters are dealt with by Driver at some length on pp. 172, 178; 
1 the references to Driver in this note are to one or other of these pages* 
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belong to a narrative, but to an address or discourse; that all these tenses, 
difficult as they are in straightforward narrative, would be quite in place in the 
text of a decree or law settling the boundaries. 

But Driver deprives us of any light or guidance which we might derive 
from o zb, by setting it down as an undoubted error, arising from a copyist 
imagining the verb to express a command. He states that the context is en¬ 
tirely out of harmony with such a sense, points out that elsewhere the pro¬ 
nouns are all in the third person and appeals to the LXX. which reads avruv. 
The last consideration is not, perhaps, very weighty when we remember that 
the LXX. is not without a tendency to avoid difficulties by simplifying the text. 
As to the context, if the whole be narrative and the tenses frequentative, it might 
be very difficult to take this particular clause or passage as a command; but we 
shall venture to suggest a theory which would remove or account for this diffi¬ 
culty and possibly also for the solitary second person. It may be noticed as to 
this second person that there are very few personal pronouns in the clauses in 
which the Perfects with Waw occur. 

One reason on which Driver specially dwells in maintaining that these tenses 
are frequentative is the occasional occurrence among them of Imperfects; it is 
obvious that these Imperfects would b$ perfectly in place if the tenses belonged 
to a command. 

In opposition to this view of Driver we are inclined to follow the suggestion 
of the D3 4 ? (or OH 4 ?* i* DD 4 ? be a false reading of the copyist, who altered Oil 4 ? 
into 02*7), and to take these tenses as belonging to a command. 

We may suppose that the author of the Book of Joshua had before him offi¬ 
cial documents containing the decrees fixing the boundaries of the tribes, that 
these decrees naturally ran in Perfects with Waw and Imperfects, “ The boun¬ 
dary shall be, etc.'” The author selected such portions of these documents as were 
suitable for his purpose, and inserted them in his book, preserving them, possibly 
out of special reverence and desire for accuracy, in their original form. He found 
it convenient to append headings and notes, in which, as part of his own narrative, 
he used narrative tenses; and he may have used some device, such as spacing, 
where moderns would use inverted commas, to indicate that he was quoting the 
precise words of his authority. Origen’s system of obelisks is a proof that marks 
within the text are not an exclusively modem idea. It is possible also that to the 
writer of the Book of Joshua it may have seemed so obvious that these tenses 
must belong to an address rather than to a narrative, that he may not have 
thought it necessary to guard against mistake by any mechanical device. That 
such mechanical device, if used, should be lost sight of and omitted is rendered 
extremely probable by the history of the text of the Septuagint in its relation to 
Origen’s Hexapla, the double renderings of a single passage being due to the 
omission of marks which showed such renderings to be alternative. 
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We allege in support of this theory— 

(1) It accounts simply and easily for the tenses in these sections, and ex¬ 
plains why, for a few clauses at the beginning and end, and sometimes for what 
may be an explanatory note in the middle of an account of a tribe’s boundaries, 
we should find narrative tenses, and elsewhere Imperfects and Perfects "with 
Waw. Driver does not explain why, without any change of subject-matter, w r e 

H. 

change from initial narrative tenses to frequentative ones. Why should the writer 
always begin to describe a border with narrative tenses and drop off into fre- 
quentatives ? 

(2) This theory also offers us an explanation of the solitary second personal 
pronoun DD 4 ?- In the first place, if we separate xv. 1, 2 and the last sentence of 
xv. 12 on the ground of the occurrence in them of narrative tenses, and confine 
ourselves to the verses containing the series of Perfects with Waw and Imper¬ 
fects, this is the only personal pronoun referring to the children of Judah which 
occurs in the section. 

It is thus possible that the document in this particular case may have been 
derived from some official archives of the tribe of Judah; wherein, as specially 
intended for the tribe of Judah, the children of Judah might be addressed in the 
second person. 

(3) Many of those sections of the Pentateuch which are devoted to legisla¬ 
tion, use the Perfect with Waw almost exclusively, and the second person does 
not occur in them. Yet these are commands addressed to the people or to 
Moses as their representative, e. g., Lev. xm. Hence the style of these sections 
is the same as that of sections which are undoubtedly devoted to legislation. 

(4) The theory that the writer used documents written in a different person 

to that of his main narrative, may perhaps be slightly supported by the K'thibh 
reading ’0*13^ (Q'ri "IJ?) of Josh. v. 1. It is just possible that the 

writer intended to alter the persons of a narrative in the first person to suit 
a narrative in the third person, and by oversight left this particular case un¬ 
altered. # 

This supposition does not commit us to the view that the original docu¬ 
ment was written by a contemporary of the events described. The “us” OJ). 
may be used of the nation, as an Englishman might say to-day “We conquered 
at Waterloo.” 

(5) There are other cases which do not seem to yield very readily to the 
ordinary Syntax of the tenses; and in these cases also we can explain the pres- 
ence of Perfects with Waw, and Imperfects, by assuming the introduction into 
the narrative of word-for-word quotations from documents possibly well known. 

For instance, in Neh. hi. 14, 15 there occur some rather difficult tenses, 
and Driver recommends his readers to examine these for themselves, but does- 
not offer them any help. These verses occur in the account of the building of 
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the wall. Both the verses begin with simple Perfects and contain a clause with 
simple Imperfects, in one case two, and in the other, three; the clause with the 

three Imperfects only differs from the others by the insertion of another word. 

♦ 

Is it possible that here also we have quotations from some document which 
gave the directions for building as a command, that in the other verses the 
quotations have been modified, but here for some reason left unaltered ? 

The theory is now very widely current that many books were composed by 
a recension and combination of parts of previously existing works. If this is 
true, it is scarcely possible but that some such accidents as the one assumed 
above should happen. 

The presence of simple Perfects here and there in close connection with 
Perfects with Waw, e. g., in xix. 34, may readily be accounted for— 

(1) By the close connection with the main series of tenses of what was 
originally separated as an explanatory note or addition. 

(2) By the tendency of copyists to assimilate the tenses to what might seem 
to them the more natural narrative tenses. 

(3) By other errors of copyists. 

Thus in xix. 34 q» 0 JNJ) 3JJO p*73D Jttfll, the second 

may be an accidental repetition of the first, the and the ma y have 

been transposed at a time when and JNfi-.-.l were used interchange¬ 

ably, or the original document may have omitted to state the fact as to the 
border westwards, and the author of the Book of Joshua may have added it. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANIC ALLY APPLIED 

BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny City, Pa. 


III. 

Proverbs. 

VI. 22. “ When thou goest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall keep 
thee; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee.” 

“ When thou goest, it shall lead thee,” in this world; “ when thou sleepest, it 
shall keep thee,” in the hour of death; “ and when thou awakest in the days 
of the Messiah, it shall talk with thee,” in the world to come.— Siphre (ed. 
Friedmann), p. 74, col. 2. 

Ecclesiastes. 

I. 9. “ The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is 
done, is that which shall be done; and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
Rabbi Berachya said in the name of Rabbi Isaac: The last Redeemer will be 
like the first (Moses), as the first put his wife and his sons upon an ass (Exod. 
iv. 20), the last one will also ride upon an ass; as the first fed his people 
with manna (Exod. xvi. 4), so will the last one also bring manna down 
from heaven (Ps. Lxxn. 16); as the first made rise the well, so will the last 
one also bring forth water (Joel hi. 18). Thus here is something of which it 
is said, Behold this is something new; but it has already been.— Midrash on 
Ecclesiastes or Coheleth in loco. 

1.11. “ Neither shall there be any remembrance of things that are to come with 
those that shall come after.” 

Targum: There shall be no memorial of them with the generation which 
shall be in the days of King Messiah. 

VII. 24. “That which is far off, and exceeding deep, who can find it out?” 
Targum: Behold, now, it is far off from the children of men to know all 
that has been from the beginning of the days of the world, also the secret of 
the day of death, and the secret [of the day that King Messiah shall come; 
who is he that shall find it out by wisdom ? 

XI. 8. “ But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them all,” etc. 

If a man lives many years, let him rejoice in the joy of the law, but let him 
also remember the days of darkness, for they shall be many; and much as he 
may have learned, yet it is empty before the teaching of the Messiah.— 
Midrash in loco. 
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XII. 1. “ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not,” etc. 

Rabbi Hiya, the son of Nehemiah, says, Those days are meant which will be 
such that there will be neither guilt nor merit.— Midrash in loco. 

“ The evil days ” are old age; and “ the years ” are the days of Messiah, when 
there will be no merit and no guilt.— Talmud Shabbath , fol. 151, col. 2. 

Song of Solomon. 1 

I. 8.— u If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, go thy way forth by the 
footsteps of the flock, and feed thy kids beside the shepherd's tent.” 

Targum: The Holy One, blessed be he! said to Moses the prophet, It is 
required of them that they may do away the captivity, that the assembly 
which is like to a fair virgin whom my soul loveth, walk in the path of the 
righteous, that she order the prayers according to the mouth of her princes, 
that she guide her offspring, and that she teach her sons, who are like to kids 
of the goats, to go to the house of the congregation, and to the house of 
inquiry. And in this righteousness they shall be sustained in the captivity 
until the time that I shall send King Messiah, and he shall conduct them into 
rest to their dwelling places, namely, to the house of the sanctuary, which 
David and Solomon and the shepherds of Israel do build for them. 

I. 17. “ The beams of our house are cedar, and our rafters of fir.” 

Targum: Solomon, the prophet, said: u IIow beautiful is the house of the 
sanctuary of the Lord, which is built by my hands, of wood of Gulmish; but 
far more beautiful will be the house of the sanctuary which shall be built in 
the days of the King Messiah, the beams of which will be of the cedars of the 
garden of Eden, and whose rafters will be of cypress, pine and box.” 

II. 8. “ The voice of my beloved; behold, he CQmeth leaping,” etc. 

Rabbi Hunya said in the name of Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Jacob, “ The voice 
of my beloved, behold he cometh,” this is the King Messiah.— Midrash in 
loco. 2 

II. 9. “ My beloved is like a roe or a young hart: behold he standeth behind our 
wall,” etc. 

Rabbi Isaac said: As the roe appears and disappears, so also did the first 
Messiah appear before them and then disappear_ Now as the first Re¬ 

deemer, so is also the last Redeemer. As the first appeared and disappeared, 
so likewise the last. And how long will he be hid from them ? According 
to Rabbi Tanchuma in the name of Rabbi Hama, the son of Rabbi Hanina, 
and according to Rabbi Nehemiah in the name of Rabbi Hoshaya, forty-five 

i Wherever in the Book of Song of Solomon the name Solomon is mentioned, it applies not 

to Solomon, but to him who is the peace, excepting viii. 12, .where Solomon speaks of himself.— 

Talmud Shebuoth, fol. 35, col. 2. 

s The same we find in the Yalkut and in the Pesikta in loco. 
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days, as it is said: “And from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be 
taken away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set up, there shall be 
a thousand two hundred and ninety days. Blessed is he that waiteth, and 
cometh to the thousand three hundred and five and thirty days” (Dan. xn. 
11,12). And how much are the other days ? Forty-five days, in which Mes¬ 
siah will appear and then disappear.— Pesikta (ed. Buber) p. 49 ah. 

II. 10-12. “ My beloved spake and said unto me,” etc. 

“ My beloved spake,” i. e., through Elijah; “ and said unto me ” through the 
King Messiah. What does he say to me ? “ Rise up, my love, my fair one! 
for, lo, the winter,” i. e., the reign of the Cutheans, w r ho persuaded the world 
and led it astray by its lies “ is past; the rain,” i. e., subjection, “ is gone and 
over; the flowers,” i. e., the signs of victory, “ appear on the earth.” Which 
are they ? Rabbi Berachya said in the name of Rabbi Isaac: Those four car¬ 
penters (cf. Zech. i. 20), viz., Elijah, King Messiah, Melchizedek and the an¬ 
ointed warrior. “ The time of the singing is come,” i. e., the time is come to 
redeem Israel; “ and the voice of the turtle,” i. e., the voice of the King Mes¬ 
siah, “is heard in our land,” which exclaims: “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings” (Isa. lii. 7).— 
Midrash in loco; Pesikta (ed. Buber), p. 49. 

II. 13. “ The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grape give a good smell.” 

Rabbi Hiya bar Abba said: The days of the Messiah will be preceded by a 
great plague, which will destroy the wicked. “And the vines with the tender 
grape,” etc. This refers to those who are left, as it is said, “ He that is left 
in Zion, and he that remaineth in Jerusalem ” (Isa. iv. 3).— Midrash in loco; 
Pesikta , 1. c. 

HI. 11. “In the day of his espousals and in the day of the gladness of his heart.” 
This denotes the days of the Messiah, because the Holy One, blessed be he! 
is likened to a bridegroom, “ as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride ” 
(Isa. lxii. 5); “ and in the day of the gladness of his heart” refers to the re¬ 
building of the temple (for it is said): “And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and 
joy in my people ” (Isa. lxv. 19).— YaVcut in loco (vol. n. p. 178d). 

IY. 6. “ The two breasts are like two young roes that are twins,” etc. 

Targum : Two deliverers there shall be to deliver thee, Messiah, Son of David, 
and Messiah, Son of Ephraim, who are like to Moses and Aaron, the sons of 
Jochebed, who were as two fair gazelles that are twins. 

IY. 16. “ Awake, O north wind, and come, thou south.” 

This refers to King Messiah, who is in a northern region, that he may come 
and rebuild the sanctuary, which is to be in the south.— Midrash in loco. 

VI. 10. “ Who is she that looketh forth as the morning,” etc. 

This signifies the redemption of the Messiah. For as, when the morning 
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rises, the darkness flees before it, so shall darkness fall upon the kingdoms of 
this world when the Messiah comes. And yet again, as “ the sun and moon 
appear, so will the kingdom of the Messiah also appear.” 1 — Yalkut in loco, (it., 
fol. 180, col. 3). 

VII. 6. “ How fair and how pleasant art thou.” 

How fair art thou by the exercise of commandments, how pleasant by kind¬ 
ness. .. .how fair in good works, how pleasant in this world; how fair in the 
world to come, how pleasant in the days of the Messiah .—Midrash in loco. 

VII. 13. “The mandrakes give a smell, and at our gates are all manner of 
pleasant fruits/’ etc. 

Targum: And when it shall please the Lord to redeem his people from cap¬ 
tivity, it shall be said to King Messiah, Now the end of the captivity is come, 
and the righteousness of the righteous smelleth sw r eet before me, as the smell 
of balsam. 

VIII. 1. “O that thou wert as my brother, that sucked the breasts of my 
mother,” etc. 

Targum: And at that time shall King Messiah be revealed to the congregation 
of Israel. Then shall the children of Israel say to him, Come, be thou with 
us for a brother, and we will go up to Jerusalem, and we will suck with thee 
the meanings of the law, even as a suckling sucketh the breasts of its mother. 
VIII. 2. “ I would lead thee, and bring thee into my mother’s house, who would 
instruct me.” 

Targum: I will lead thee, O King Messiah, and I will bring thee to the house 
of my sanctuary, and thou shalt teach me to fear before the Lord, and to 
walk in his ways, and there will we keep the feast of Leviathan, 2 and we will 
drink old wine, wiiich has been reserved in its grapes since the day the world 
was created, and of the pomegranates, the fruits which are prepared for the 
righteous in the garden of Eden. 

i That the morning was looked upon as the emblem of redemption, we see from the follow, 
ing: Rabbi Hiya, the Great, and Rabbi Simeon, the son of Halaphta, once walked together before 
sunrise in the valley of Arbela, when the hind of the morning announced the dawn of the day. 
Verily, said Rabbi Hiya to Rabbi Simeon, so is Israel’s redemption. It commences little and 
insignificant, as the prophet says: “ When I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto me” 
(Mic. vil. 8), but with increasing power it completes itself (as is seen from the history of Esther, 
cf. Esth. ii. 19; vi. 11; viii. 15,16).—Jerus. Talmud Dcrachoth, fol. 2, col. 3. 

* The Jews expect a very sumptuous feast to be made for the righteous in the days of the 
Messiah, which will consist of all sorts of flesh, fish and fowl. The Jewish liturgy for the feast 
of Pentecost has the following: “ He will certainly bestow on us the portion which he has prom¬ 
ised us of old. The sporting of Leviathan with the ox of the high mountains (alluding to the 
Behemoth), when they shall approach each other and engage in battle. With his horn he thrusts 
at the mightiest beasts, but the Leviathan will leap towards him with his fins and great strength. 
His creator will then approach him with his great sword, and will prepare him for a banquet for 
the righteous, who will be seated at a table formed of jasper and carbuncle, with a river of balm 
flowing before them. When they will delight themselves and be satiated with the bowls of wine 
prepared at the creation, and reserved In the wine-press.” 
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VIII. 4. “ I charge you, O daughter of Jerusalem.” 

Targum: King Messiah shall say, I adjure you, O my people of the house of 
Israel, wherefore do ye contend against the people of the land, (desiring) to 
go out of captivity ? And wherefore do ye rise up against the army of Gog 
and Magog V Tarry ye a little, till the people be consumed who have gone up 
to wage war against Jerusalem, and afterwards the Lord of the world will 
remember unto you the mercies of the righteous, and it shall be pleasure be¬ 
fore him to redeem you. 

VIII. 11. “ A thousand pieces of silver.” 

These w r ords refer to the kingdom of heaven. — Talmud Shebuoth , fol. 35, 
col. 2. 


Isaiah. 

I. 25, 26. “ And I will turn my hand upon thee,” etc. 

Rabbi Simlai said in the name of Rabbi Elieser, the son of Rabbi Simeon: 
The son of David shall not come till all the judges and rulers in Israel shall 
have ceased, for it is said: “ And I will turn my hand upon thee, and purely 
purge away thy dross, and take away all thy tin, and I will restore thy judges.” 
—Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col. 1. 

IV. 2. “ In that day shall the branch of the Lord be beautiful and glorious, and 
the fruit of the earth shall be excellent and comely for them that are escaped 
of Israel.” 

Targum: At that time the Messiah of the Lord shall be for joy and for glory, 
and the doers of the law for magnificence and for praise, for them that are 
escaped of Israel.” 

VI. 13. “ But yet it shall be a tenth, and it shall return,” etc. 

Rabbi Seira said that Rabbi Jeremiah, the son of Abba, said, In the time in 
which Messiah shall come, hostilities will increase against the wise men, as 
it has been said before that Samuel said one suffering after the other, for it is 
said, “ But yet it shall be,” etc .—Talmud Kethuboth , fol. 112, col. 2. 

VIII. 14. “ And he shall be for a sanctuary, and for a stone of stumbling, and a 
rock of offence,” etc. 

Jehudah and Ilezekiah, the sons of Rabbi Hiyah, were sitting at a meal, in 
the presence of Rabbi, without uttering a word. Give some wine to the boys, 
exclaimed Rabbi, that they may feel encouraged to say something. When they 
had drunk the wine, they opened their mouths, and said: The Son of David 
w ill not come, until the tw'o patriarchal houses of Israel shall cease, that is, 
the Head of the captivity in Babylon, and the Prince in the land of Israel; 
for it is said: “ And he shall be for a sanctuary,” etc. My children, exclaim¬ 
ed Rabbi, you are thrusting thorns into my eyes. Said Rabbi Iliya, Rabbi, 
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take it not ill of them; wine is given with seventy, 1 and so is a secret, when 
the wine comes in, the secret goes out.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 38, col. 1. 

IX. 6. w For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the government 
shall be upon,” etc. 

Kabbi Samuel, the son of Nachman, said: When Esau met Jacob, he said to 
him: My brother Jacob, let us walk together in this world. Jacob replied: 
“Let my lord, I pray thee, pass over before his servant” (Gen. xxxm. 14). 
What is the meaning of “ I pray thee, pass over|” ? Jacob said to him: I have 
yet to supply the King Messiah, of whom it is said, “ Unto us a child is bom.” 
—Midrash on Deuteronomy , sec. 1 (on chap. ii. 4). 

Targum: The prophet said to the house of David, For unto us a child is bom, 
to us a son is given, and he shall receive the law upon him to keep it, and his 
name is called from eternity, Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Continuing 
for ever, the Messiah; for peace shall be multiplied upon us in his days. 

IX. 7. “ Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no end,” etc. 
Kabbi Nathan said, “ and give thee peace ” (Num. vi. 26) means the peace of 
the government of the house of David, as it is said, “ of the increase,” etc.— 
Midrash on Numbers , vi. 22, sec. 11; Siphre (ed. Friedmann), p. 12, col. 2. 

Bar Kapara expounded at Sepphoris: Why is the word 1*73*10*?. “ the iu- 
crease,” written with a closed mem (the final mem Q, and not with the usual 
mem Q) ? The Holy One, blessed be he! wished to make Hezekiah the Mes¬ 
siah, and Sennacherib Gog and Magog. But the attribute of judgment plead¬ 
ed against it, and said, David the king of Israel repeated so many songs and 
praises, and thou hast not made him the Messiah; and yet thou art thinking 
of making Hezekiah the Messiah, for whose sake so many miracles have been 
performed, and who, nevertheless, has not repeated one song of praiseI So 
that counsel was closed (and hence the closed mem).— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 
94, col. 1. 

X. 27. “ And it shall come to pass in that day that his burden shall be taken 

away,” etc. 

Targum: And it shall come to pass.... and the people shall be broken before 
Messiah. 

XI. 1. “ And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch 
shall grow out of his roots.” 

Targum: And there shall go forth a king from the sons of Jesse, and Messiah 
shall be anointed from his children’s children. See also Ps. cx. 2. 

» 

XI. 2. “ And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and,” etc. 

i The word “ wine” is in Hebrew J'\ which has the numerical value (i. e., J = 50-f-’ , =10-h'*=10) 
of seventy, so also the word “secret,” i. e., T=4D=00, =70. 
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Concerning the Messiah it is written : 44 And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him,” etc.— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 93, col. 2. See also Gen. i. 2. 

XI. 3. 44 And shall make him of quick understanding (or scent) in the fear of the 
Lord, and he shall,” etc. 

On this the Talmud remarks: Eabbi Alexander says: The word 
(i. e., his scent) teaches us that the Holy One has laden the Messiah with 
commandments and sufferings which were as heavy as millstones.... Bar 
Coziba reigned two years and a half, and he told the Rabbis that he was the 
Messiah. They replied, It is written of Messiah that he would scent out the 
good; canst thou do the same ? When they saw that he could not do it, they 
slew him.— Sanhedrin, fol. 93, col. 2. 

XI. 6. 44 The wolf shall also dwell with the lamb.” 

Targum: In the day of Israel’s Messiah, peace shall be multiplied on earth. 

XI. 10. 44 And in that day there shall be a record.” 

Cf. Gen. xlix. 10. 

r 

XIV. 29. 44 Rejoice not thou, whole Palestina, because the rod of him that smote 
thee is broken, for out of the serpent’s root shall come forth a cockatrice,” etc. 
Targum: Rejoice not_for from the children’s children of Jesse shall pro¬ 

ceed Messiah, and his works shall be among you as flying serpents. 

XVI. 1. 44 Send ye the lamb to the ruler of the land,” etc. 

Targum: They will bring tributes to the Messiah of Israel. 

XVI. 5. 41 And in mercy shall the throne be established.” 

Then Israel’s Messiah shall establish his throne in mercy. 

XVIII. 5. “ He shall both cut off the sprigs with pruning-knives,” etc. 

Rabbi Hama, the son of Hanina, said : The Son of David will not come until 
the despicable government be destroyed from Israel; for it is said: 4 4 And he 
shall cut off the sprigs with pruning-knives,” and it is also written further 
on: 44 In that time shall the present be brought unto the Lord of hosts of a 
people scattered and peeled” (ibid, v. 7).— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col. 1. 

XXI. 11,12. “The burden of Dumah. He called to me out of Seir, Watchman, 
what of the night ? Watchman, what of the night ? The watchman said, the 
morning cometh,” etc. 

Rabbi Hanina, the son of Rabbi Abuhu, said in the codex of Rabbi Meir, I 
found 44 the burden of Dumah ” written ‘‘burden of Rome.” Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi said: When one asks you: Where is your God ?—answer: In the 
great city of Rome; for it is said : 44 lie calleth to me out of Seir.” Rabbi 
Simeon, the son of Yochai, said: Wherever the Israelites were banished, the 
Shechinah was banished with them. They were banished into Egypt, and 
the Shechinah was banished with them, and this is the meaning of “Did I 
plainly appear unto the house of thy father, when they were in Egypt in 
Pharaoh’s house?” (1 Sam. n. 27). They were banished to Babylon, and so 
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also the Shechinah, for it is written: “ For your sake I have sent to Baby¬ 
lon 5 ’ (Isa. xliii. 14). They were banished to Media, and so the Shechinah, 
“And I will set my throne in Elam” (Jer. xlix. 38), where Elam means 
Media, as it is said: “ And I was at Shushan in the palace which is in the 
province of Elam ” (Dan. vm. 2). They were banished to Greece, and so the 
Shechinah, as it is said: 44 And I raised up thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, 
O Greece ” (Zech. ix. 13). They were banished to Rome, and so the Shechi¬ 
nah, as it is said: 44 He calleth me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night ?” 
The Israelites said to Isaiah: Isaiah, our master, what shall yet happen to us 
from thi8 night ? Wait, he replied, I will inquire. Having inquired, he re¬ 
turned to them and they asked again: 44 Watchman, what of the night ? watch¬ 
man, what of the night? ” He replied, “The watchman said, the morning 
cometh.” And night too? Yes, but not so as you think, replied he; the 
morning comes for the righteous and the night for the wicked, the morning 
for the Israelites and the night for the idolaters. They said to him, When ? 
He replied: When ye seek (God), Me seeks you too, as it is said: “ If ye will 
enquire, enquire ye.” They said to him, What keeps the morning back? He 
replied. Repentance; for it is said: “Return, come.”— Jer. Taanith , fol. 64, col. 1. 
What is the meaning of “ It is a night to be much observed ” ? (Exod. xn. 42). 
(A night) in which God did great things to the righteous, as he did great 
things to the Israelites in Egypt. In that night he saved Hezekiah; in that 
night he saved Hananiah and his associates; in it he saved Daniel from the 
lion’s den, and in that same night the Messiah and Elijah will prove them- . 
selves as great, as it is said: “ The watchman said, the morning cometh, and 
also the night” (Isa. xxi. 12). —Midrash on Exod. xn. 41; sec. 18. 

XXIII. 15. “ According to the days of one king.” 

What king is this that is singled out as one ? Thou must say, This is the 
King Messiah, and no other.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 99, col. 1. 

XXIY. 23. “ Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed.” 

Why the pleonastic waw (in “and his offering” Num. vn. 13)? 

Rabbi Bibi said in the name of Rabbi Reuben, This refers to the six things 
which were taken from the first man, but which return again with an off¬ 
spring of Nahshon, which is the Messiah. These things are: his splendor, 
life, stature, the fruits of the earth, the fruits of the tree, and the light. His 
splendor, for it is said: “ Thou changest his countenance, and sendest him 
away ” (Job xiv. 20); his life, for it is said: “ For dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return ” (Gen. hi. 19); his stature, for it is said: “And Adam 
hid himself ” (Gen. in. 8); the fruits of the earth and the fruits of the tree, 
for it is said: 44 Cursed is the ground for thy sake ” (Gen. in. 17); the lights, 
for it is said : 44 Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed.” 
—Midrash on Numbers vn. 13 ; sec. 13. 
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XXV. 8. “ lie will swallow up death in victory, and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces.” 

On the festivals of the new moon, of dedication, and of purim, the mourning 
women may wail aloud and may clap the palms of their hands together, but 
must not sing funeral dirges; but when the corpse is interred, they must 
neither wail aloud, nor sing dirges.. .But of the future ages that are to come, 
it is said: “ He shall swallow up death in victory, and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces.”— Talmud Moed Katon, fol. 28, col. 2. 

In this world we are given up to death on account of our sins, but in the 
world to come “ he will swallow up death in victory,” etc.— Siphra in Yalkut 
on Leviticus , xxiv. 31. 

The ninth sign of the coming of the Messiah will be that death will cease, as 
it is said : “ He will swallow up death in victory,” etc.— Midrash on Exod. 
xii. 12; sec. 15. 

XXVII. 13. “ And it shall come to pass in that day, that the great trumpet shall 
be blown,” etc. 

This passage is quoted in connection with the future deliverance.— Talmud 
Bosh ha-Shanah, fol. 11, col. 2. 

The rabbis have taught: The ten tribes have no portion in the world to come; 
for it is said: ‘ 4 And the Lord rooted them out of their land in anger, and in 
wrath, and in great indignation” (Deut. xxix. 28). “And he rooted them 
out of their land,” that is, from this world; “and cast them into another land,” 
that is, the world to come. The words of Rabbi Akiva, Rabbi Simeon, the son 
of Jehudah of the village Acco, said in the name of Rabbi Simeon, If their 
designs continue as they are this day, they will not return; but if not, they 
will return. Rabbi says, they will enter the world to come; for it is said: 
“ And it shall come to pass in that day, that the great trumpet shall be 
blown,” etc.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 110, col. 2. 

The Holy One, blessed be he! said: In this world I gave my law with the 
sound of a trumpet, but in the future I will gather your exiles w r ith the sound 
of a trumpet, as it is said: “ And it shall come to pass in that day,” etc.— 
Yalkut on Num. x. 2. 

XXVIII. 5. “ In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown of glory.” 

Targum: In that time shall the Messiah of the Lord of hosts be a crown of 
joy. 
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THE PASSIVE OF QAL. 

By L. N. Dembitz, 

Louisville, Ky. 


Should I ever edit a Hebrew grammar, I would set down as one of the para¬ 
digms of the verb, on an equal footing with the others, a Passive of the Q&l— 
standing in the same relation to it, as Pif&l stands to Pfel and as H5ph'&l stands 
to HTph'il. 

The current teaching on the subject is, that, in biblical Hebrew, this Passive 
no longer exists, except in the Participle *71^3, but that its Preterit and Future 
are lost. Until Jules Oppert proved the contrary, it was also thought that the 
Nunnation, and the end-vowels for case and mood were not to be found in biblical 
Hebrew; but we find them now in numerous places even in the voweling of the 
Massorites, and can never know in how many other places those gentlemen, in 
their zeal for a uniform grammar, suppressed them. They left the endings only 
where the letter of the text, aside from any voweling, compelled them to* do so. 

It is the same with the Passive Qal. There is a small number of verbs in 
which (although there is no Pt el or HTph'il) Pu'&l and H 5 ph'&l forms are used in the 
Passive sense, or in which these conjugations have not the sense of which the Pas¬ 
sive is sought to be conveyed. The foremost of these words is flp 1 ?* There 
is no room either for an intensive or for a causative , of the verb “to take.” Yet 
we find the Future np* and the Preterit ; the former classed as Hflph'&l, 

l"\ T »t: *. 

the latter, though without the DagheS, as Pu'&l, without any substantial reason 
why two conjugations should be chosen to furnish the two tenses. A glance at 
an Arabic grammar suggests the answer to the riddle; both forms are Qfcl in the 
Passive. The form usually employed in Hebrew to denote the Passive is NTph'&l; 
but the letters of the text would in neither case lend themselves to NTph'&l; in 
the Future the loss of the *7 precludes the reading ffp 1 ?** From the root JJ 7 J, we 
find in like manner which has no sense as a Htfph'Sl, but is a Passive Qal, by 
the side of ; yet we do not find HJfU i * 1 Preterit, probably because the 
letters might just as well be read HJfO- 

t : # 

In like manner we have Op’ “ will be avenged a so-called Htfph'&l, with¬ 
out a corresponding HTph'il—and rrfs? a pretended Pii'&l, “she was bom,” 

, t : 

where the Pf el "17* would furnish an improper meaning, it being applied only to 

• • • 

the act of midwifery. That Hp*? is the only word which has its Passive assigned 
to two conjugations, other than NTph'&l, arises from the circumstance that in this 
word alone a letter other than J is elided in the Future; hence it is the only word 
in which the letters cannot in either tense be voweled so as to produce a NTph'&l. 
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One who takes the trouble will find a number of other passages, and of other 
verbs, beside the four roots rfr. opj, fru np^) that I have named. After 
the Massorites had taken up the arbitrary notion that there must not be a short u 

or 6 in an open syllable, the DagheSh in an ^ the pretense of a Pu'&l fol- 

* - \ 

lowed as a necessity. A more rational system of voweling than that which grew 
up on the corrupt pronunciation of Galilee, would show a much closer kinship 
between Hebrew grammar and that of classic Arabic, than the Massora discloses, 
though even there it may be read between the lines. 
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Diqduq.—The word pnD"! is derived from the root nnn which signifies to 


i 


r )- r 


beat small, to crush, to pulverize, whence the noun p^ a thin covering, a veil, 

and the adjective pT fine, thin, small, subtle, etc. Although the verb itself, and 
its cognates and derivatives, are classical Hebrew, yet the term pTlp*! is alto¬ 
gether of rabbinical origin. In a figurative sense, the verb signifies to discuss, to 
be exact, or accurate, to analyze, separate, refine, criticise, the noun importing 


disquisition, accuracy, or exactness 


pnnn 


accural a disquisitio, grammatica 


i 


term was appropriated 


by the Jewish doctors of the Middle Ages to designate grammar , and has 
applied to that department of scientific study by the Jewish grammarians 


since. 


“ Grammar,” says G. J. Vossius, “ is called by the rabbis pnp*1> that is 
subtilitus, because it treats accurately, and in a refined manner, with utmost pre¬ 
cision, the letters, points, inflections, and entire nature and constitution of words 
in the Hebrew language.” So Buxtorf, k * Grammar is the ars bene loquendi 
Hebraism hebraice . In Hebrew, it is called pYlin*” Whoever has studied He- 


i 


brew critically, in such grammars as those of Gesenius, Freytag, Hupfeld, Ewald, 
Stier, Nordheimer, Nagelsbach, or Green, or has been able to read the grammars of 
Chayug, Kimchi, or Ben Zeeb, will be at no loss to discover the remarkable pro¬ 
priety of the application of the rabbinical term to the critical and philosophical 
structure of the language, its phenomena, and laws. The term itself also reveals 
the wonderful critical spirit with which the mediaeval Hebrew doctors set about 
the institution of grammatical science, so far as relates to the holy tongue. It 
acquaints us with the nature of their study, refined, incisive, exact, examining, 
with shrewdness and care, the letters and words of the language, their origin, 
nature, inflection, structure, and relations. This was the charm that constantly 
engaged their attention, since the era of the Massorite leaders, who, for the most 
part, contented themselves with the more elementary beginnings of gram¬ 
matical science, such as connecting the letters, 
noting the agreement or difference of words, 


accents 


as 


various 


but not advancing, as did the mediaeval scholars, to an observation of the 
genius of the language, describing its phenomena, ascertaining its laws, anoma¬ 
lies, and analogies, investigating its sources, or causes, and kindred relations, 
or gathering from the language itself whatever might make for the more sure 


♦ 


interpretation of the Sacred Books. The men of the Massora, fTTiDDfl 

t : ~ 

did great service, in their labor to establish a correct text, giving, in doubt- 
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ful cases, both nn and am and by their system of pointing, preserving 

• I • • 

a true pronunciation, as, by their system of accents, not only indicating 
the tone-syllable, dividing the sentence, regulating the cantillation, and trans¬ 
mitting, in many important cases, the traditional interpretation, thus imparting 
great precision to the language, and making succeeding ages debtors to their toil. 
But their work, in comparison with that of the doctors of was rather 

that which a Priscian and Aristarchus would have called by the name “ Oramma - 
tistica ,” not 44 Grammatical The work, on the other hand, of the noble Jewish 
scholars, beginning with the Karaite doctors in their contest with the Talmudists, 


d the treatment of the Hebrew language to the dignity of a tri 
ich a critical and philosophical pnpT as the language required 
admirable Grammar of the Punctuation of the Holy Tongue, has i 


Alting, 


“ This is a firm persuasion in my mind, that only then will Hebrew grammar come 
to be a true pnpi, Subtilitas , when the various reasons of it, and of its pointing, 
are deduced from the fundamental principles of the language itself,”—an antici¬ 
pation of the triumphs of more modem times. 

Leopold Dukes informs us, in a foot-note to a passage in his Literaturhisto- 
ri8che Mittheilungen , that, in the Talmud, there is no distinct technical expression 


rrnm and nnrno 


are 


for the word grammar . The application of the words 
former to grammar , the latter to grammarian , is of 1 
indeed found in the Talmud, but are used simply to signify “ to. observe with 
scrutiny,” or “ to consider accurately,” or “ observe exactness Genauigkeit beob- 

achten) and, in this sense, are employed to designate the faithful following, or fol- 

commandments. Subsequently, the term p^DHO came to 


Mosaic 


signify the Hebrew punctator, because of the accuracy required 


text. 


informs us that Rabbi Menahem Ben Seruq was the first Jewish 

ressions pVlp^ for grammar, and *p*1p*1p 

of the Holv Ton cue. are found. All that is meant. 


f° r grammarians, of the 
evidently, by this is that, antecedently to Menahem, the term pnpT was not 
used in combination with the other, a statement supported by abundant evidence 
drawn from the preceding treatises on grammatical science. The title of Saadia’s 
“Grammatical Works” is p^Hp^n rON*70* The title of one of Rabbi Jonah 
Ben Giannach'S book is Kitab Al-Luma, which Ewald renders Bueh der Untersu- 
chung (Book of Investigation) and substantially equivalent to pnp* 1 !- So Munk 
in his interesting papers in the Asiatic Journal , 1851, p. 425, gives the title and 
explanation of Saadia’s work “ Kitab Al-Luma , c’est-a-dire Litre du Diqduq, mot 
h6breu dont le sens est examen, recherche, et signifie faire des recherches dans la 
langue.” The title given by Aben Ezra to his Hebrew translation of Chayug’s 
grammatical works is pnf}*1 Books of Grammar , and Chayug himself is 


it 


• t • t 


denominated ptSfJPin p^pn^pll tfie Chief Grammarian , and D*p*1p1Sn 
Chief of Grammarians. The title of Aben Ezra’s own work on grammar is simply 
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O’p’Hpl which would be appropriately translated by Orammaticce Variorum. 
More evidence of the same sort could be adduced from the works of Rashi 1 and 
Kimchi. Bartolocci mentions an anonymous Hebrew grammar, found in the 
Vatican Library, with the title {JHip p^pT Grammar of the Holy Lan¬ 

guage. Not a few Christian writers on Hebrew grammar have, in imitation of 
the Hebrew doctors, published their own works under the Hebrew title. This 
brief notice of Diqduq may serve to satisfy the justifiable curiosity of students, or 
beginners in the study, of the Hebrew language, who may have met with the 
w r ord unexplained, and desire to know something of its origin and history. It 
is a synonym for “Scientific Grammar.” Kimchi, at the close of his Michlol , 
has a verse which is quoted by both Buxtorf and Bythner, in their grammars, 
in which the word occurs; a verse containing excellent advice to all students. 
We subjoin it, for the benefit of such. It is a little sermon. 

rap*? t> mini id 1 ? htn 

: - t .y -2 

P Npl pnp-| *TiD’ iti? N^l 

onw pj» -\m cnin idd 

• • w • • • • 

ppm *730 im 

»t:t: t : - • : • t: 

which, in Latin dress, appears thus,— 

Qui discit, et lex ei (est) in possessionem, 

Et non discit fundamenta Diqduq, neque intelligit, 

(Est) sicut arator qui agit boves, 

Et manus ejus (est) sine baculo aut stimulo. 

Nathaniel West, D. D., 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Notes on Malachl* —Mal. i. 3.—The Revisers well translate JllJD jackals 
instead of dragons , as Luther (Drachen) and the Authorized Version have it. The 
Septuagint has 6^ara epr/yov dwellings of the desert. De Wette, and Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus, still translate “domicilia, mansiones;” but Ewald (Gram., $ 1756), 
Kohler, Stier, and others, regard as a feminipe form used here instead of 

the more common om from the sing. wolf, jackal, or a similar animal. The 
preposition H can be more readily explained if we translate “jackals,” not “hab- 

t 

itations.” 

I. 9.—We prefer the margin, “Erom your hand” to the text of the Revision, 
“ By your means.” The context is: “ Entreat God’s favor [looking, at the same 
time, at the polluted offerings which God received from your hands]—will he 

accept any of your persons V” Compare verse 13, which the Revisers 

< • • • • « 

* • • 

there translate “of your hands.” 

1 Not Rashi the Commentator, but Rashh the Grammarian, Jarchi. 
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II. 3.— u I will rebuke the seed.” Some ancient versions translate “ 1 will 

curse for you the arm,” reading instead of Among German critics 

• • 

Ewald, Reinke, Kohler, and even Keii, accept the change. The thought would 
then be: The priest raises his arm to bless the people; but the Lord curses it,— 
yea, does more, strews dung into the faces of the officiating priests, dishonoring 
them. Yahweli exercises jus talionis: they have despised him; now he treats 
them with contempt. 

II. 12.—Mm Revisers translate 41 him that waketh and him that 
answereth.” It seems to me that the use of “waketh” does not make it clear 
whether the Revisers thought was transitive or intransitive. signifies a 
person who is awake. Hitzig has well said that because a man is an he is 
not of necessity a Delitzsch (in his “Lectures”) translates “him that is 


• # 


awake and him that answereth.” He does not regard the words as correlated 

♦ 

poles (as, for example, “head and tail”), but as the signification of one human 
being; otherwise, we might expect JOD or yytf. 

*| I 

II. 15.—We prefer the margin, “And not one hath done so, who had a residue 
of the spirit,” to the text. The Israelites refer, it seems to me, in their thoughts, 
to Abraham, who disowned Hagar, and sent her away ; they regard him as also 
having acted treacherously, that is, as having broken the covenant made with 
Hagar. But the prophet answers, The one you think of hath not done so. Now 
follows nriKH HOI “and what has he done V” (HCM? is implied). “ He sought 

T V T T T *T 

the seed of God.” Thus we would translate, in preference to the reading of the 
Revisers, “And did he not make one ? ” 


Conclusion. —The Hebrew student will find, in the Hebrew Bible, an addi- 


to 


ro»D pprv 


The let- 


Pprv stand for Isaiah , •to nn 


nu*p Threni , and Koheleth. These have a special sign, namely, fD f D- 

b synagogue, the verse preceding the last verse of these books or scrolls w as 
to be repeated, because the last verse sounded too harsh. Isaiah closes with “ For 
their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and they shall be 
an abhorring unto all flesh;” but in the synagogue verse 23 was repeated after 
verse 24, “to close with words of comfort.” Thus also here in Malachi and in 
the other books mentioned. 

H. J. Weber, 

Philadelphia. 


Abraham Flrkowitsch.—The article entitled “ Writing among the Hebrews,'* 
which Professor H. L. Strack contributed to the July number of Hebraica, 
possesses a peculiar interest to students. I have especially noted his comments 
on the manuscripts unearthed in the Crimea by Abraham Firkowitsch, and w r hich 
Professor Strack—in opposition to Professor 1). Chwolson—asserts were forgeries. 
With the main argument, in this particular case, I am not entirely familiar; but 
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it seems passing strange that many of the best scholars of our century had faith 
in Firkowitsch, and considered his discoveries genuine, and of a highly valuable 
character. His 44 finds” were, besides, the means of introducing to the world of 
letters an author whose fame rests principally on his works concerning the history 
and literature of the Karaites, based upon these same writings which Firkowitsch 
claimed to have found, as narrated above. I refer to Simcha Pinsker, the learned 
Galician, whose n'wioip ’Dip*? (“ Collection from the Days of Old”), a pon¬ 
derous volume, devoted to the Karaites, their origin and religious development 
as Jewish schismatics, is recognized as the book on the subject. Pinsker’s enthu¬ 
siasm over Karaism knew no bounds; and while some of his conclusions appear 

w 

rather problematical, it is hard to believe, in view of all the attending circum¬ 
stances, that Firkowitsch wilfully perpetrated, or even countenanced, the mon¬ 
strous forgeries with which he is charged. 

Henry S. Morais, 

Philadelphia . 

Mr. Bennett’s Articles on the Hebrew Tenses.—The outline of these articles, 
one of which appeared in the July Hebraica, the second appearing in this num¬ 
ber, will be of practical aid especially to beginners in the study of Hebrew. The 
principal works referred to in these articles are 

(1) Davidson’s “Hebrew Grammar; ” 

(2) Robertson’s “ Translation of Muller’s Outlines of Hebrew Syntax; ” 

(3) Driver’s “Use of the Tenses in Hebrew;” 

* 

(4) Morris’ 44 Historical Outlines of English Accidence,” and 

(5) Morris’ 44 English Grammar” (series of Literature Primers). 

Part I. 

1. The Actual Usage of the Tenses in the Hexateuch compared with statements in 
Grammars . 

2* Statements of Grammars: 

(1) Their relation to the old theory of the tenses; 

(2) Their want of clearness as to the differences of style in poetry and 
prose; 

(3) Their subjection to German influence. 

3. The Occurrences and Usage of the Tenses in the Hexateuch; Deductions as to 
Usage; Examination of Exceptional Cases . 

4. The Sequence of the Tenses (with special reference to the Imperfect with 
lVaw Cons.): 

(1) Statements of grammars; 

(2) Way in which they would [naturally be understood; 

(3) Tested by the usage of the Hexateuch; 

(4) Deductions; 


e 
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(5) Attempt to obstruct theory on the basis of these results; 

(6) Objections to statements of grammars; Resume. 

Part II. 

1. Hebrew and English: 

% 

(1) German indirect and unsuitable medium of Hebrew knowledge; 

(2) Modem system of English syntax ignored; 

(3) Two simple tense-forms in Hebrew and English; 

(4) Ambiguity as to use of one of these in both languages; 

(5) In each language same form in two different uses differently derived. 

2. Uses of the Perfect: 

(1) Hebrew Perfect includes the uses of the tenses of the English Perfect; 

(2) Uses of the form of the English Present Perfect include most of the 
uses of Hebrew Perfect. 

3. Uses of the Imperfect: 

(1) The uses of the Hebrew Imperfect include the uses of the tenses of the 
English Indefinite; 

(2) The uses of the form of the English Indefinite Present include most of 
those of the Hebrew Imperfect; 

(3) The same true of the English Future Indefinite; 

(4) Summary; 

(5) Alternation of tenses. 

4. Tenses of Joshua xv. — xix. : 

(1) Statement of facts; 

(2) According to Driver, tenses frequentative; 

(3) Theory that sections are direct quotations from documents containing 
decrees. 


An Examination on Psalmg XL.—LXXII.— That our readers may gain a gen¬ 
eral idea of what an examination in “ Old Testament Exegesis ” means in Eng¬ 
land, we subjoin the “paper” of such an examination on Psalms XL.-LXXII., 
as conducted by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. The last requirement, namely, the trans¬ 
lation, with notes, of a passage of which the pointed text is given, is here omitted. 

1. Mention any Psalms in this section which, on internal grounds, may be re¬ 
garded as of post-Davidic origin. Are there any which, perhaps, point to a 


Maccabean 


grounds has this been 


How does the ques¬ 


tion stand related to the history of the formation of the Canon V 

2. u Secular poems pressed into the service of religion.” To which Psalm may 
this description apply ? If you accept it, can you justify the admission of the 
Psalm into the Psalter ? 

3. “Hath brought life and immortality to light.” Illustrate the <j>oriaavroc of 2 
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Tim. 1.10 from the Psalms in this section, tracing out the presentiments of 
the Psalmist. 

4. Give any one view of the circumstances under which Psalm lxviii. may have 
been written; trace the connection, so far as it is clear, of the Psalm; and 
illustrate from it the practice of interweaving phrases from the older Soriptures. 

5. Translate, with a few brief grammatical or exegetical notes :— 






6. Point and translate, with notes grammatical or exegetical, where required: 


-nn wYw apa axa 7?noi mrr l rnj : mp-aa 1 ? too *vt? 

: n "f?a nnp pax ’nan’ pnran pxn-^a tritra fpj ns* : itrap 
: nrr rnr nyu D’a^an njn-’a : ajE’a 1 ? jrru .“pnuaaxa 0 'nfrn 

: na^va yn otr onrnx mjn : lroro Vanaj man p ixa nan 
nw-apa wxa p watr at?xa : c*enn max aatrn onp man 
OTfrx wan : rf?D o^p-ny nwia* o’n^x wrfrx a pa mxax 
pis px-nvp-’p yfrnn p o’n^x patra : 'pyn anpa pnDn 

: "pastra pa 1 ? rmrr naa n/wn pp-nn naty* : yw nx*?a 
n*naanx vast rfrrb oaa 1 ? \rw : nPnja nso ma»pm pp iaD 
uro* xm api ofay wrfrx twfjx nr ’a : pnnx an 1 ? naDn pa 1 ? 

: ma-ty 
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7. Point and translate, with notes grammatical or exegetical, where required: — 

: \xso inDNi ‘run hy wpo-tf? new ’jQirr art »a 

D’n^x nns no p*nw hit ntr'x : ttdi ♦ofw mys pun nnsi 
: osips diuds nijn-n D”n ‘tinp m» voty mo*B*: pro 
nrrpN onrrci ipsi T\y : urer mm mpN DVfwte un 
: noy vn aroro *7~n po ’psj dV?ps ms : ’*?ip yopn nonio 

int n 1 ?! id*? ms ,l ?n px *ipn : PhD Dip dpi djjh *?n yotr* 

: inns T?n vofrea rr rf?p : o’rfrN 
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A New Volume. --With this number Hebraica enters upon its third volume. 
As in the case of its companion-journal, The Old Testament Student , the 
difficulties in the way of its success have been many. Nor have they all been 
overcome. It is true, however, that the outlook is brighter than it has ever before 
been; and it is believed that, if those interested in Semitic study will but lend the 
aid which ought reasonably to be expected of them, the assured continuance of 
the journal would quickly follow. But what, it will be asked, is the nature of the 
service asked of them V The answer is two-fold: (1) Contributions for publication , 
written in the line to which the journal is devoted, and with the aim which it 
seeks to serve. It is not an easy task to secure just the class of contributions 
which will accomplish the end sought. (2) Assistance in increasing the circulation 
of the journal. This is a matter of prime importance. If it is to do a work in 
the interest of Hebrew and Semitic study, IIebraica must reach those who are al¬ 
ready interested in such study and also those who, perhaps, may be led to become 
interested in it. If it is to continue, it must receive a sufficient financial support to 
make continuance possible. The progress in both of these particulars during the 
year just past has been noteworthy. A similar progress for another year or two 
will practically settle the question. May not the Managing Editor of Hebraica 
hope to receive from the friends of Semitic study in America and England such 
substantial aid as will make it 'possible to issue the journal this year without 
financial loss. _ 

The Present Number.—We have before referred to the difficulty experienced 
in finding material worthy of publication in Hebraica, which would, at the same 
time, be of practical and immediate value to that large class of our constituency, 
comparative beginners in Semitic work. This number, we are persuaded, accom¬ 
plishes this end, as perhaps no previous number has done. Mr. Pinches’ valuable 
paper will be appreciated only by Assyriologists; but the student who has read 
only the first chapter of Genesis, as well as the professional scholar, will be inter¬ 
ested in the clear and sharp presentation by Mr. Bennett of what may well be 
called the most practical question in Hebrew Syntax. Prof. Green’s paper in the 
line of critical inquiry, and Dr. Pick’s in that of Jewish interpretation, will, like¬ 
wise, be found full of interest to both student and scholar. The “ Contributed 
Notes,” also, include topics of general as well as of special interest. 

We desire our readers to understand the double stand-point from which 
Hebraica must be edited, viz., that of the student, as well as that of the profes¬ 
sional Semitist. We trust that we may be able to satisfy both classes of our con¬ 
stituency. 

Dr. Jast row’s Dictionary. —We notice with pleasure the prospectus of “A 
Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Mid- 
rashic Literature,”* compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph. D., of Philadelphia. If there is 
any department of Hebrew or Semitic study in which “ aids ” for the use of the 


e 



* To be published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
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student are needed, it is in the line of the work proposed. The Talmud is a laby¬ 
rinth to the ordinary student; and so truly is this the case that, outside of the 
Jewish scholars themselves, there may be said to be almost no students of the 
Talmud. With such a dictionary as this at hand, the task will not be the hope¬ 
less one it has hitherto been. The following extract from the “ Prospectus ” will 
furnish a general idea of the work proposed:— 

“ The lexicon, in its arrangement, method and conciseness, is to be like the 
modem dictionaries, which have made classical studies a pleasure. The old fash¬ 
ion of unsystematically hunting for phonetic coincidences in all possible languages- 
has been rejected. But while the work is based on philological principles, it 
avoids the abstruse discussions which have made similar works in other languages 
repellent to the student. 

u Presenting the development of the Hebrew and Aramaic languages during' 
the nine hundred years preceding the eleventh century of the common era, it may 
claim to be a contribution to comparative Semitic philology. The foreign ele¬ 
ments in those languages will guide the student of post-classical Greek and Latin 
to the knowledge of words and meanings which may decide mooted questions of 
dialect, and shed light on other obscurities in his province of study. For these 
purposes each part of the work as it appears is an independent monograph. 

“ The work will be completed in about twelve parts of 96 quarto pages each. 
Its price ($2.00 a part) has been fixed as low as possible, so as to place it within the 
reach of all to whom it may be of service. The first part will be ready for delivery 
about the 15th of September, and if the proper support be extended, the parts will 
follow each other at intervals of about three to six months.” 


A Little Knowledge of Hebrew* —A little knowledge is not always a danger¬ 
ous thing. It depends a great deal upon the person who has this little knowledge. 
If he is a fool, it may do him damage; if he is a man, and above all, a Christian' 
minister with common sense and a clear conviction of duty, a little knowledge* 
will prove to be a good thing. It may not be, quantitatively considered, a large 
amount of Hebrew which a student learns during a four weeks 1 attendance at a 
Summer School; but if rightly managed this small beginning may prove the basis* 
of a solid superstructure. Everything depends upon the use made of this begin¬ 
ning. Men that come to a Summer School or who take a course in the Correspond¬ 
ence School are supposed to be of a kind that do so in order to learn, men who 
need not be driven, but only led. And experience has shown that, with such men r 
even the few weeks instruction in July or August has given them a fair start in 
becoming good Hebrew students, whose knowledge of the Old Testament tongue 
has been of great aid to them in their work. Then it must be remembered that 
most of these men have had some drill in acquiring languages, and this, together 
with the matured character of their minds and judgments, helps much toward 
making the Summer and Correspondence Schools a success. 


Comparison of Greek and Hebrew*— Students who are somewhat advanced in 
Hebrew, and have a fair knowledge of Greek, will find it a most profitable study 
to compare, verse for verse, the Greek New Testament with the Hebrew transla¬ 
tion of Professor Delitzsch; also the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament 
with the original Hebrew. Comparing the differences of the idioms of the two* 
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languages, seeing bow the same thought is expressed in both, will draw special 
attention to the peculiarities of both. The law of contrast works here also, and a 
close examination of the philosophical Greek diction and thought in the garment 
of the simple and natural Hebrew is full of surprise and instruction. 


An Essay on the Book of Proverbs.— Attention is invited to the recent offer 
of a prize of fifty dollars by the Young Men’s Hebrew Association for the best 
paper on “ the Principles of Ethics in the Sayings contained in the Book of Prov¬ 
erbs, with an Inquiry into the Social Conditions which they reflect.” We notice 
that the judges are to be Drs. Jastrow of Philadelphia, Gottheil of New York and 
Felsenthal of Chicago; that competition is open to all, and that the papers must 
be handed in before April 1, 1887. 

Is not this a movement worthy of commendation, and of imitation ? It is to 
be hoped that similar incentives will be offered by other organizations interested 
in Hebrew study. We trust that the number of those competing for this prize 
may be very great. 


A Note from Prof. Hall. —The following Note from Prof. Hall will be self- 
explanatory. It is sincerely hoped that for the sake of Syriac learning in England 
and America, the proposed translation of Prof. Noldeke’s Syriac Grammar may 
soon be issued. 


To the Editor of Hebraic a • 

With reference to an Editorial Note in Hebraica of April last, respecting a 
proposed translation of Noldeke’s Syriac Grammar, I beg leave to say, with Prof. 
Noldeke’s concurrence, that his letter to me was not intended by him for publica¬ 
tion ; and that its getting into print was through a misunderstanding. Also that 
the translation in Hebraica contained some slight oversights, though none unfa¬ 
vorable to the parties concerned. It was a mistake, also, to state that the proofs 
or sheets therein referred to were printed; whereas they were in manuscript only, 
containing about as much matter as a “ Bogen ” of the original printed German. 
Further, that the publishers have assured Prof. Noldeke that they never thought 
of publishing the translation against his wish; and their direct correspondence 
with him has been that of honorable men. 

Yours truly. 


Isaac H. Hall. 


The Study of Syriac. —In the general awakening of interest in Semitic study, 
it may well be asked if the Syriac has not been neglected. The Hebrew is studied 
with renewed vigor, not merely as the medium of revelation and the vehicle of 
inspiration, but also linguistically and comparatively as “ a branch of learning.” 
Arabic has long been considered necessary for any one who will thoroughly under¬ 
stand the original forms of the etymology, the primitive meanings of the roots, 
and the most perfect development of the syntax of the Semitic tongues. Assyr¬ 
ian, too, is pursued with assiduity; for the history of the mighty peoples who 
used it as their vernacular, for the light which it throws upon the history and 
traditions of other primitive nations, and especially for its bearing upon the He¬ 
brew language, literature'and religion. But for the time being, Syriac seems to 
be relegated to an inferior position in the great Semitic family. We would not 
depreciate the merits of the sister languages; but it seems to be an opportune 
time for emphasizing the importance of giving more attention to this, which in 
many respects is the most interesting and attractive of them all. To the church 
historian there is no subject more inviting, and none which more needs investiga- 
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tion, than the history of the early controversies about the person of Christ, and of 
the sects and schisms which arose out of these controversies; and yet any thorough 
research in this line demands as a pre-requisite a knowledge of the Syriac, that 
we may hear both sides in regard to the questions in dispute, and that we may 
follow the fortunes of the so-called schismatic churches of the East. The hymns, 
also, of the Syrians, while they are stilted in form, and insipid to our taste, are 
revelations of the character and faith of the people who wrote and sung them, 
and of the life and doctrines of one of the greatest historic branches of the Chris¬ 
tian church. The language is rich in such light literature as fables and tales; and 
possesses in manuscript many biographies and historic narratives which have never 
yet been published or translated. Many grammatical and lexicographical works, 
and valuable commentaries, such as that of Theodore of Mopsuestia, have never 
hitherto been accurately read. Who knows what treasures of learning and piety 
lie hidden Within the covers of those two immense manuscript volumes of Theo¬ 
dore’s commentaries, which are found in the Sachau collection in the Royal Li¬ 
brary at Berlin V But more than for its general literature, secular and theological, 
the Syriac language is, and will remain, interesting to the biblical student, and 
almost essential to the textual critic of either the Old or the New Testament, be¬ 
cause in it we have the oldest known version of the latter and the next oldest of 
the former,—the Peshitto; besides several other versions of great importance. 
We want Syriac scholars who will do for the Syriac versions what Tischendorf, 
Lagarde and others have been doing for the Greek. We want some American 
Gregories in Syriac to supplement the work of Martin, Cureton and Ceriani. 

The Syriac language is, moreover, from a purely linguistic point of view, an 
interesting member of the Semitic group. Michaelis, in the preface to his Syriac 
Chrestomathy, contended that the study of it should precede that of the Hebrew, 
—the study, not of the versions, which afford at best but poor examples of what 
a language is capable of, but of the masterpieces of its native literature, which 
show us the breadth and fullness of its vocabulary, the intricacy and adaptability 
of its syntax. He seems to have thought that the Hebrew language, in both 
form and spirit, could only be rightly understood, or at least could be much more 
thoroughly and quickly understood, by those who had first mastered this cognate 
Aramaic dialect. Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, too, in the Prolegomena to his new 
Hebrew dictionary, emphasizes the close relationship existing between the roots 
of the Hebrew and of the Aramaic dialects. He says, on page 35, that “ Hebrew 
lexicography in all questions, but especially for the explanation of the rarer He¬ 
brew stems and words and for the elucidation of their fundamental meaning, 
must resort first of all to the Aramaic, and must not take counsel elsewhere till 
recourse to this has been had and had without avail.” Now, what is true of Ara¬ 
maic in general, is, perhaps, pre-eminently true of Syriac. It should, therefore, 
be thoroughly mastered by all who will teach the Hebrew language or who will 
comment upon the text or the meaning of the original Scriptures. It should be 
studied, not cursorily and for pastime, but scientifically and with painstak¬ 
ing accuracy. The genesis of its vowel-system, and the laws of its consonantal 
changes, its word-formation, syntax and prosody, should be studied in the light 
of comparative philology, and of its own historical development; so that, not at 
hap-hazard nor willfully, but according to law, we may gain a certain knowledge 
of the language itself and of the relation in which it stands to its sister languages, 
and of the light which it sheds upon them. 
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LYON’S ASSYRIAN MANUAL.* 


It is now pretty generally admitted that some knowledge of the Assyrian 
language is necessary to every Semitic specialist, and of prime importance in the 
work of Old Testament interpretation. Indeed, such strides have been made 
within thirty years in the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, and such 
light has been thrown by this means upon the fortunes and literatures of the 
ancient Semitic peoples, that students of these can no longer, with any sort of 
justice, allude disparagingly to the wide divergence of opinion among Assyriolo- 
gists, and make the consequent uncertainty and difficulty the excuse for failure to 
undertake the study of Assyrian. As substantial agreement has been reached as 
to the principles by which Assyrian is to be deciphered and interpreted as we can 
hope to reach in the pursuit of any science whatever; and, as our knowledge of 
the Assyrian vocabulary shall improve, we may hope to see further uncertainties 
in regard to the values of the cuneiform signs gradually vanish, until there shall 
remain nothing but an insignificant minimum to remind us that there could once 
have been great difficulty arising from the various values of the signs. 

The difficulties which have of late encompassed a beginner’s path are well 
stated by Dr. Lyon in the preface to his Assyrian Manual, as follows: “Two 
great obstacles have stood in the way of those who desire to become acquainted 
with the language,—the lack of suitable books for beginners, and the large 
demand made on the memory for the acquisition of the cuneiform signs.” It is 
safe to say that the labor of memory needed to acquire the signs would never 
prove irksome enough to drive scholars from the field. There remained, then, 
the lack of proper books for beginners. 

And Dr. Lyon has taken a great step in removing this reproach from the door 
of the Assyriologists. Observing to what degree the acquisition of the signs has 
been complicated for beginners by their meager knowledge of the linguistic pecul¬ 
iarities to be expected, he has set before himself the problem of teaching the lan¬ 
guage through transliterated texts prior to any very close study of the originals or 
large practice with the signs. And therefore, in his selections for reading, he has 
given forty-seven pages to these texts against twelve in the cuneiform character. 
At the same time, for a gradual and pleasant introduction to the original, he has 
given five tables of signs to be used with the cuneiform selections and in prepar¬ 
ing brief exercises. These tables offer, (1) a list of 287 Phonograms, giving all 
except very rare syllabic values, (2) a selected list of the ninety-two syllabic signs 
used most frequently, (3) twenty-four Determinatives, (4) 372 Ideograms, or ideo¬ 
graphic combinations, including all used in the texts employed in the work, (5) 
the signs used for numerals when written ideographically. The Outline of Gram- 


* An Assyrian Manual, for the use of Beginners in the study of the Assyrian language. 
By D. G. Lyon, Professor in Harvard University. Chicago: The American Publication Society of 
Hebrew. 1886. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlv, 138. Price, $4.00. 
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mar contains twenty pages, the Notes thirty, and the Glossary forty-three, all in 
brevier type, forty lines to the page, against the fifty-nine pages of text in small 
pica and cuneiform , thirty-four lines and less to the page. The Glossary has the 
advantage over the Lesestiicke of Delitzsch, and other books, in containing all 
the words found in the passages to be read (often under both the initial letter of 
root and that of derived word), as well as in being almost complete as a concord¬ 
ance to these passages. The labor involved in this valuable feature must have 
been very great. The Notes, while containing chiefly grammatical material, have 
such historical information as will throw light on obscure passages, and such 
references to the original as will make clear the author’s preference in the case of 
doubtful readings, or which will explain the doubt. Nearly all the syntax offered 
is contained in these Notes. 

As illustrating the progress which has been made in Assyrian study, it is 
interesting to note that, in the forty-seven pages of transliterated texts, there are 
but thirty-one ideograms and twenty-three syllables marked as doubtful, in some 
of these cases, even, the meaning being perfectly clear. For a few other words, the 
Notes offer different possibilities; but these are due chiefly to mutilations in the 
original. So the Glossary contains, for the fifty-nine pages of text, seventy-thpee 
words not defined at all, five words whose correct transliteration and meaning are 
uncertain, ninety-two whose meaning is not quite certain, nineteen whose roots 
are doubtful, though the meanings are not, and twenty-nine which, while not 
absolutely certain, are brought within very narrow limits of uncertainty; as, 
9 u m b u a hind of wagon , 9 i p p a t u a hind of reed . 

Probably the book will prove most serviceable in the hands of those who 
follow substantially the author’s idea of the proper use of it, in his advice to 
beginners. After a thorough reading of the Grammar, he would have them begin 
with a certain five-page selection in transliterated form, opposite which he has 
had printed, in parallel pages, a word-for-word translation into English, and for 
which he has furnished very full notes with frequent references to the Grammar; 
and he gives minute directions as to the method here to be employed. At the 
same time, the student should commit each day a few of the selected Phonograms, 
and practice those learned by writing them and pointing them out in the cunei¬ 
form texts. After this, the selections should be taken up in the order of less to 
more difficult. Meanwhile, after some familiarity with Assyrian roots, the cune¬ 
iform selection of four and a half pages, already studied in transliteration, should 
be mastered, and then the remainder of the cuneiform; it being desirable also, as 
the student works on the transliterations, to make constant reference to the orig¬ 
inals, in order to become familiar with the signs and methods of grouping them. 
As Dr. Lyon says , 44 Long before the student has accomplished all that is here 
marked out, he will be delighted to find that, if he is tolerably familiar with the 
list of signs, he will be in a position to translate, with a good deal of confidence, 
untransliterated historical texts.” 

There are few aspects in which this Manual is open to adverse criticism, and 
these are doubtless all incident to the pioneer character of the author’s work. 
Some scholars will consider it a pity that the Outline of Grammar was not made 
fuller, particularly in the line of examples, and more systematic, even at the risk 
of approaching the analysis of other authors. This will occur to them especially 
in connection with the section on Phonic Changes and in those on verbs. The 
former might be retained in the memory somewhat more easily had the examples 
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been grouped under the old heads of Assimilation, Rejection, Addition and Com¬ 
mutation. The distinction between weak and weakest gutturals is not quite 
emphatic enough in J 27 to overcome the impression received by { 7.2; nor are 
the cases of vowels retained after loss of a guttural (or changed to t) quite clearly 
distinguished from cases where they are lost altogether or where the guttural is 
assimilated. Leaving the question open as to whether there were in Assyrian 
the vowels e and 6 , it hardly seems possible that a +1 could give t, as appears to 
be stated in { 30 (but see { 8 . 1 ), without previous change of 1 to ♦. A larger 
number of examples brought under the phonic principles in the Grammar would 
have rendered somewhat clearer the circumstances in which weak letters are 
exchanged or contracted, and those in which they are lost altogether. In view of' 
the examples given under J 8 . 2 . c. d., the enquiry is worth making whether the 
vowelless letter is not in all the cases first assimilated, and then the m or n added 
to avoid a doubled consonant; the dissolution of doubling and use of n seem to 
be allowed in Note on 37 13 . The change of t to d after vowelless g noted on 18 18 
should find a place in l 8 . of the Grammar. The Grammar might perhaps note in 
addition to the repetition of a consonant to indicate the accented syllable (J 21 .3), 
and before suffixes (3 9. 2 ), the same before ma (see Note on 42 11 ) and merely as 
orthographic variation (Note on 461®) and to mark a preceding vowel as long (Note 
to 42* 1 ). It is gratifying to observe that aSar is not reckoned as a relative. It 
might perhaps have been stated in { 16. 2 that participles may form the masc. 
plur. in other endings than fi t i (fi t u), for see Note on 7 1 *. So the occurrence of 
the noun in u for the construct is frequent enough, and is alluded to in Note on 
19 17 but is not mentioned in 8 16. 4. Perhaps the declension of the first member 
of a compound, as seen in § a n i m m a 19*, a b i n n a 46 17 should somewhere have 
been noted. § a 11 i S a m 10 27 finds its only explanation in a note on 15 21 , where it 
would not be likely to be seen when wanted unless the attention were specially 
directed to it. In Note on 36 21 , a verbal form with final u in sing., even outside a 
relative sentence is recognized, and isbupu 10 20 , 12 23 , 44 8 and especially 10 25 
when compared with isfcup 4822 ma y offer another example of it, though the 

Grammar seems to exclude the idea in { 24. 5. It is but occasionally that the 
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author’s method of using the type occasions even temporary uncertainty as to his 
meaning. So page 87, line 2, where the word “forward” occurs; page 97, line 
30, where “or” separates two meanings,only one of which is allowable (cf. Note 
on 30 33 ), while on page 113, line 17, the two are allowable, and the proper one to be 
determined by a given context (cf. Note on 1625). Only very rarely do the Notes 
show evidence of a change of view after the other portions of the book were pre¬ 
pared; thus kisalla 24 16 , 37 2 *, 38 15 , 39 17 should become, according to the Notes, 
Samnu; i§a-r 202 « defined in the Glossary as thriving would seem to have the 
meaning abundance, if we follow the translation given in the note. These points 
are perhaps too trivial to be noticed, at any rate they can easily be cared for in a 
second edition. 

No one was better qualified than the author for undertaking such a work as 
this. For six years he has given the most of his time to Assyrian investigation. 
Nothing that lias been written in this field has escaped him, though the method 
exposed in this volume is the elaboration of plans actually adopted and found to 
work in his own class-room. By this means, what it is safe to call the best 
Assyrian text-book for beginners (it is indeed the first really practical introductory 
book) has been made. For advanced classes, the book of Prof. Delitzsch will still 
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be needed even in this country; but for elementary instruction, it will doubtless be- 
displaced here, and Dr. Lyon’s book might very well be brought out abroad in Ger¬ 
man and French. Several instructors have already decided to use it with their 
classes. At Newton, wiiere Assyrian has been introduced as one of the electives,, 
and will be reckoned toward the required number of hours covering the full 
course, a class of three or four will this autumn begin to test the value of the 
work as a help in acquiring the language, and they expect to give the best part 
of their seventy-five hours of recitation to the material contained in this valuable 

Manual. 

Charles Rufus Brown, 

Newton Centre , Mass* 


LANSING’S ARABIC MANUAL.* 


Aside from the intrinsic merits of this book, there are a number of reasons 
for giving it a warm welcome. It is a renewed indication that the revival of 
Semitic studies in America is widening and deepening; and an indication the 
nature and character of which is entitled to special notice. For the thoroughly 
scientific and philological study of the Semitic family of languages, and specific¬ 
ally also of the Hebrew, the Arabic must and will retain the fundamental position 
accorded to it by the history of the study of these languages. For the rational 
grammatical study of Semitic in general, and Hebrew in particular, the Arabic r 
by its very nature and genius, is entitled to the leading rank. And it is for the 
reason that those principles and factors which have controlled the growth and 
development of the Semitic languages, and which must be understood before a 
rational appreciation* of the languages can be secured, find their best expression 
and development in the Arabic. It is true that some of the possibilities of 
Semitic expression of thought have, through the influence of the more flexible 
Greek, found a better development in Ethiopic than they have in Arabic. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the latter language, as a whole and in nearly all particulars, stands at 
the head of the Semitic group in importance for grammatical study. A convin¬ 
cing example and testimony of this fact is the present state in which the matter 
of Hebrew syntax stands. A satisfactory exposition of syntax is now the great 
desideratum of Hebrew philology, and has been for many years. Many gramma¬ 
rians have promised us a syntax, and no one has attempted to furnish one that 
goes beyond the rudiments. We think the reason for this is that, upon investiga¬ 
tion, it is found that such a syntax, if it is to be thoroughly scientific, must be 
based upon a thorough knowledge of Arabic syntax, in which have found expres¬ 
sion those methods of Semitic thought which are latent, or appear only in embryo, 
in Hebrew; and that such an understanding of Arabic syntax is only possible 
after a thorough study of the native Arabic grammarians. We doubt whether, 
under the circumstances, it will be possible in this generation for one scholar to 
cover this ground alone, and write a complete syntax. This is really more than a 
life’s work. What the interests of the science demand are special investigations 
of the different elements of syntax, something on the plan of Driver’s treatise on 


* An Arabic Manual. By J. G. Lansing, D. D., Gardner A. Sage Professor of Old Testa¬ 
ment Languages and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church at New 
Brunswick, N. J. Chicago: American Publication Society of Hebrew. 188®. Pp. xviii, 194. Price, 
$ 2 . 00 . 
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Hebrew Tenses, or, still better, of Philippi’s discussion of the status constructus — 
a model in the best sense of the word. If the dialects are to be appealed to for the 
purpose of grammatical work in Hebrew, the chief stress must be laid upon the 
Arabic. The best interests of Semitic philology, in America, as elsewhere, de¬ 
mand that we have three Arabists to one Assyriologist. That these figures are 
inverted among us is not our good fortune, but our misfortune. 

These words are perfectly in place in introducing to our readers what we think 
is the first Arabic grammar ever published in America. The author is the son of 
a missionary in Egypt, has spent twelve years of his life there, and, we understand, 
speaks modern Arabic as fluently as a native. This, in itself, would not of course 
enable him to write a good Arabic grammar; but he has evidently enjoyed a good 
philological training, and has succeeded in producing what we do not hesitate to 
pronounce an excellent manual. It embraces a grammar proper, a chrestomathy, 
containing several chapters of Genesis and several Suras from the Kuran, with 
specimens of grammatical analysis ; and, thirdly, a glossary. The grammar proper 
is evidently to be the leading feature ; and the other two are neither as complete 
as might be desirable, nor as satisfactory. For the grammar we have scarcely any 
but words of commendation. We were especially pleased with the terse, concise 
and clear-cut definitions which cannot be misunderstood. The general order of 
subjects is natural, while a few features, such as the substitution of English for 
German spelling of the termini tcchnici , the introduction of “Exercises,” and 
others, are especially noteworthy. We might differ with the author on this or 
that minor particular; but we do not think it the office of the critic to do so, as 
long as the book as a whole is worthy of a welcome. We cannot, however, sup¬ 
press the belief that his special introduction on the three vowels in Arabic, as also 
the use which he makes of this in ? 36 and elsewhere, and upon which the author 
seems to lay special stress, will be found to be of little practical advantage to the 
teacher or the pupil. We frankly confess we do not fully understand his theory 
in all its ramifications, and fear that this will be true also in the case of the begin¬ 
ners. His statements, of course, are based upon facts, and only these ought to 
have been stated. In a grammar that is intended to be only elementary, fixed 
facts and not philosophizing theories can be used, even if the latter are entirely 
correct. 

The proof has been closely read, and the errata that remain are few and 
insignificant. We have examined the work carefully, and have completed the task 
with the conviction that Dr. Lansing’s Arabic Grammar will serve the purpose for 
which it is intended. It would be an oversight not to mention with words of 
praise the typographical excellency of the book. The American Publication Soci¬ 
ety of Hebrew is to be congratulated upon the accuracy and elegant finish of the 
work. It is fully equal to the best that reaches us from abroad. 

George H. Schodde, 

_ Columbus , O. 

BEZOLD’S ZEITSCHRJFT Ft)R ASSYRIOLOGIE.* 

The second number of the “ Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie,” edited by Dr. Bezold, 
of Munich, contains valuable contributions by Professors Oppert and Schrader, 
Dr. Jensen and others. A feature of the number is a long article on “ Old-Chal- 
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dean Art” by Dr. Reber, which is to be continued in the next number. Probably 
the most important article is that of Dr. F. Peiser, and certainly the most amusing 
that of Prof. Armand of Paris. Dr. Peiser shows by an ingenious method that the 
Assyrians followed a fixed order in the arrangement of the numerous signs of 
which the cuneiform writing consists. The question is a very important one, and 
• the value of Dr. Peiser’s discovery would have been still further enhanced, had he 
succeeded in finding some fixed principle in the succession of the signs. He be¬ 
lieves the order to be based on mere graphical resemblances; but there are many 
difficulties in the way of this supposition. It is possible that, by reverting to a 
more ancient form of the cuneiform signs, a clearer connection between the signs 
that are placed in juxtaposition will become apparent. 

Prof. Armand s article furnishes an interesting chapter on the history of 
“ learned errors.” Some years ago an inscription in cuneiform characters, and pur¬ 
porting to come from Cappadocia, fell into the hands of Prof. Sayce, the eminent 
English philologist, who expended a great deal of ingenuity in trying to decipher it. 
He gave two translations, one in 1881 and one a year later. The second was an im¬ 
provement upon the first as far as the number of deciphered words went, but cer¬ 
tainly no improvement as far as the sense of the inscription was concerned. Prof. 
Armand here shows beyond the shadow of a doubt that the inscription is the work 
of some “ Shapeira,” who clumsily tried to copy some cuneiform signs, and succeeded 
in so disfiguring them as to lead Prof. Sayce to suppose that he had a new form of 
cuneiform writing before him. The forger chose a short inscription found on the 
well-known bas-relief, coming from Kojundschik, and now in the British Museum, 
which represents Sennacherib sitting on his throne at Lachish in the act of receiv¬ 
ing tribute. Above the head of the king are three lines of Assyrian, reading as 
follows:— 

“Sennacherib the king of the legions, the king of Assyria, sits on the royal 
throne and receives the booty of the city of Lakis.” 

The inscription is one of the best known, so that it was not difficult for Prof. 
Armand, once having found the clue, to complete his happy “guess.” Prof. Sayce 
is too great a scholar to feel chagrined at the error into which he has fallen, and 
will, no doubt, join in the hearty laugh which scholars are having at his expense. 
Prof. Chwolson was led astray by Firkowitsch, Prof. Socin by Shapeira’s famous 
u Moabite Potteries,” and Prof. Sayce will surely not close the phalanx of great 
scholars who have been the victims of great forgers. M. Clermont-Ganneau of 
Paris published, about a year ago, a little book on the “Frauds Archeologiques en 
Palestine,” from which many will learn with surprise on how great a scale the 
manufacture of “antiquities” is carried on in the Orient. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

_ Philadelphia. 

PRAETORIUS’ GRAMMATICA .ETHIOPICA.* 

This little grammar is No. VII. in the “Porta Linguarum Orientalium” 
series, begun by Petermann and, since his death, carried on under the editorship 
of Strack, of Berlin. 

* Grammatica JEthiopica cum paradigmatibus, literatura, chrestomathia, et glossario 
scripslt Dr. F. Praetorius, Prof. ord. universitatis wratislaviensis. 1886. Karlsruhe A Leipzig: 
H. Reuther. Price, M.0.— 
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It is gratifying to learn that there is a demand among students for an element - 
ary Ethiopic grammar. It certainly adds still further evidence to the fact that a 
new and deep interest in Semitic philology is spreading over Europe and America. 

Since the publication of Di liman n’s “ iEthiopische Grammatik ” in 1857, very 
little has been done in Ethiopic grammar. With the exception of Konig’s “ Neue 
Studien iiber Schrift, Aussprache und allgemeine Formenlehre des^Ethiopischen,” 
published in 1877, nothing of importance has appeared. Dillmann’s grammar has 
remained heretofore and will still remain the authority. The “ Grammatica 
jEthiopica ” cannot, in any sense of the term, be regarded as a rival of Dillmann’s. 
The book does not claim to be critical or exhaustive. The author has given us, 
in a condensed form, the essential elements of the Ethiopic grammar. He has pre¬ 
sented, in a clear and precise manner, and in as little space as possible, the neces¬ 
sary points of the grammar. One thing worthy of notice is the transliteration in 
Boman letters of the greater part of the Ethiopic words used in the text of the 
grammar. This is done in almost every case where any difficulty of pronunciation 
might present itself to the beginner. 

Besides the grammar proper, there is given a full list of paradigms (pp. 1-18); 
a Bibliography (pp. 19-28); a Chrestomathy, containing the first four chapters of 
Genesis, taken from Dillmann’s Ochtateuch, and several other small selections 
(pp. 29-45); and lastly a Glossary to the Chrestomathy (pp. 49-65). 

It is a matter of regret that the author did not present us with an English, 
instead of a Latin, translation; for, as Dillmann remarks in the preface to his 
grammar, the latter language appears quite pedantic in an elementary text-book. 

Robert F. Harper, 

_ New Haven , Conn . 

NEUBAUER’S CATALOGUE OF HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS.* 

Hebrew bibliography is of comparatively modem date; but it has already 
attained to a high degree of perfection. Comparing the earliest and the latest 
Hebrew bibliographical works, we notice among the former the Sifthe-yeshenim , 
of Sabathai ben Joseph (Amst. 1680), with about 2,360 titles; while in the Otar 
harshoraaihim , of J. A. Benjacob (Wilna, 1880), their number has risen to 17,000. 
This great progress is mainly due to the exertions of trustees and managers of 
public libraries in collecting literary treasures and in making their contents known 
to scholars and students at home and abroad by the publication of descriptive 
catalogues. The Bodleian Library excels in both these respects. It possesses the 
best collection of Hebrew works and the best catalogues. The Bodleian includes 
no less than fourteen distinct collections of Hebrew MSS., foremost among them 
being the Hebrew Library founded by Rabbi David Oppenheimer of Prague (1707). 
This Rabbi was the first among the Jews to collect books and MSS. systematically- 
He had a list of desiderata prepared, and employed agents to travel in all direc¬ 
tions in search of rare and interesting works. His library was, however, moved 
from place to place; for a long time it lay at Hamburg stored away in boxes, hid¬ 
den from the sight of man. No Mecaenas or institution was found on the Con¬ 
tinent rich and liberal enough to rescue it out of the darkness. The Bodleian has 

* Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library and in the Col. 
ege Libraries of Oxford. Compiled by Ad. Neubauer. With Forty Facsimiles. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 
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the merit of having brought this treasure of Hebrew learning to light and made 
it accessible to the public. Another important collection, likewise brought over 
from Germany, is that of the learned bibliophile Hyman Joseph Michael of Ham¬ 
burg (bom 1792). 

Of the printed Hebrew books in the Bodleian, Dr. M. Steinschneider compiled 
an elaborate catalogue (1860), which, as Dr. Neubauer justly remarks, might 
rather be called “Bibliotheca Judaica.” Part of the MSS. have been described 
by Johannes Uri, 1787, and also by Dr. Steinschneider in an Appendix to the cat¬ 
alogue. The present catalogue, compiled by Dr. Neubauer, includes not only all 
Hebrew MSS. contained in the Bodleian, but also those of the college libraries of 
Oxford. It possesses all the qualities required to make the work as perfect as 
possible. It is a rich source of interesting information, given in a concise and 
clear manner, “ without discursiveness and without references to other catalogues 
or to periodicals, unless strictly necessary.” The catalogue is not overstocked 
with research and learning, like the catalogue of the printed books in the Bod¬ 
leian, nor filled with unnecessary and lengthy treatises, like the first instalment 
of the catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the Cambridge University library. There 
is just so much information to be found in Dr. Neubauer’s catalogue, and just so 
many extracts from the MSS., as those interested in the subject would desire to 
find in a work of this kind, without being compelled to go through a mass of liter¬ 
ary discussions. Where necessary, Dr. Neubauer has spared no trouble, and has 
given the most detailed information. Such is, e. g., the case in No. 1390, which 
contains a “ Hebrew translation of Aegidius’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Dt Ani- 
ma,” and forty-nine philosophical treatises by various authors. Every one of 
these treatises is described by its full title. No. 814 includes forty-two responsa , 
of which likewise a full account is given. Two sections of the Catalogue, viz., 
Liturgy and Poetry, are especially distinguished in this respect. Siddur, Machzor, 
and Divan are unrolled before the reader from beginning to end. Not a single 
prayer, not the smallest poem has been omitted. 

The age and country of each MS. is correctly stated where possible. That 
this is not always an easy task may be noticed even in the first MS. The date, as 
it at present stands-—is 6864 A. M. This is impossible, the present 
year being described by Jews as 6646 A. M. Mr. Neubauer, however, noticed an 
erasure in the first letter (he), and is perfectly right in assuming that the original 
daleth has been altered into fie by some ignorant critic. The correctness of the 
conjecture (though finally abandoned by Dr. Neubauer himself, col. 1149) is sup¬ 
ported by the error of Leon de Modena, who states that the MS. was written 6064. 
This scholar must have read resh instead of daleth; at all events, there was no he 
when he saw the date of the MS. in the year 1628. 

The classification of Hebrew books presents likewise a peculiar difficulty, as 
the titles rarely give an idea of the contents of the book. One would hardly expect 
to find “Libesbrif ” (No. 1420) in the section “ Ethics,” or Ahabhah betha'anughim 
(“Love in Delights”) among theological works (No. 1291). 

It is remarkable that this rich collection of Hebrew MSS., in which every branch 
of Hebrew literature is so well represented, contains no biblical MS. of earlier 
date than the twelfth century, and no complete copy of the Talmud. To some 
extent this fact may be explained by the hostility displayed in the Middle Ages 
by Christians towards Jews and their literature. The destruction of Jewish 
houses, synagogues, and colleges, with all their literary contents, was no uncom- 
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mon occurrence in those days of darkness and fanaticism. Cartloads of copies of 
the Talmud were confiscated and burnt. The loss of their books was felt, espe¬ 
cially by scholars, as a more severe blow than the loss of all other valuables. Ex¬ 
pression of this feeling we find in extracts given by Dr. Neubauer from MSS. 
Nos. 254, 326, 448. The entire absence of early copies of biblical books remains, 
nevertheless, a strange phenomenon. 

Students of Hebrew literature, who may have to consult the Catalogue, will 
find great assistance in the numerous tables and indexes which Dr. Neubauer has 
prepared with so much care, and which are arranged in the most practical way. 
But, even independently of the Catalogue, the indexes are in many respects use¬ 
ful and suggestive. The antiquary, the philologist, the statistician, and the 
historian will find here interesting problems for further research. Of special 
interest and value as regards palaeography are the facsimiles which represent in 
forty plates almost all variations of Hebrew square, rabbinic, and cursive writ¬ 
ings. Thirty-nine of these are taken from MSS. in the Bodleian library; and one 
(xlix.) from a St. Petersburg MS. 

In conclusion, we congratulate Dr. Neubauer and the Bodleian upon the pro¬ 
duction of this useful and elegant work, and we hope that the British Museum 
will follow so excellent an example. 

M. Friedlaender, in The Academyl(Aug . 28.) 
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[The Assyrian and Arabic Manuals are the first grammars of these languages 
. printed in America.] 


An Assyrian Manual. By David G. Lyon, Ph. D. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xlv.,138. 

Price ...$4.00 net. 

Designed to meet the needs of Semitic students who desire (with or without a teacher) to 
gain an introduction to the Assyrian language. The Manual contains a list of the syl¬ 
labic signs in most common use, a selection of some of the most important historical 
text transliterated iu English letters, some pages of Cuneiform Texts. Paradigms, Com¬ 
ments. and Glossary. Nearly half the transliterated texts are taken from Vol. V. of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, and can be easily used In acquiring the original 
characters in that volume. 


An Arabic Manual. By John G. Lansing, D. I) 
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Cloth. Pp. 200 
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tions, Assimilations, Forms, Voices, States, Moods, Persons, etc.. Triliteral and (Duftdrilit¬ 
eral, Strong and Weak, Inflexion by Persons, Voices, and Moods, Derived Forms, The Weak 
Verbs and Other Verbs, with explanations and paradigms; The Noun, Kinds, Derivation, 
Classification, Verbal Adjectives, Cases, Declensions, etc., with examples under all sec¬ 
tions. The Heading selections that follow the paradigms will include the first three chap¬ 
ters of Genesis, a sura from the Kuran, selections from two or three poets. There will 
also be selections pointed and unpointed, a literal translation of Genesis I., analyses, and 
a complete vocabulary. 


An Aramaic Method. Part I., Text, Notes and Vocabulary. By Charles 

Rufus Brown. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 132. Price.$1.75 net. 

A Text-book for the study of the Aramaic, by a method at once comparative and Induc¬ 
tive. Commended by eminent scholars and teachers. Contents: 1. Genesis I.-X., The 
Hebrew Text and Targum of Onkelos on parallel pages. II. Note of References to the 
Biblical Aramaic. 111. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, Genesis ch. VIII. IV'. Targum of Jo¬ 
nathan Ben U/.ziel, Joshua < h. XX., Isaiah eh. VI. V. Targum on the INalms, Psalm 
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thography, Etymology aud Syntax. The method pursued is comparative and inductive. 
As in Part L, a knowledge of Hebrew is presupposed, ami the agreements or disagree¬ 
ments of Aramaic therewith are carefully noted. Instead of bringing the principles for 
all the dialects under one head, the grammar of Onkelos, of the Biblical Aramaic, and. to 
some extent, of the more corrupt Targums, are carefully distinguished from each other 
and all dialectical variations from Onkelos an* printed In special type. For the convenience 
of those using Harper’s Element* of Hebrew, the arrangement has been adapted, as far as 
possible, from that work. 

The Semitic Alphabet; its Origin and Varieties. By Prof. J. C. C. Clarke. 

Large Svo. Text, 18 pp., plates, 20 pp. Price.75 cents net. 
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“No bettor books, introductory to Hebrew, exist." 

—Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D. D., Oxford University, Eny. 

“Any one of moderate capacity can acquire from Or. Harper’s books a good working 

knowledge of Hebrew without a teacher ."—Reformed Quarterly Review. 



Elemcuts of Hebrew, by William R. Harper, Pli. D. 7th edition 


8vo 


Cloth, pp. 182. Price.$2.00 net. 


^^HHHHPNHHHHHPHHHVLanguage, by an Inductive Method, 
ing systematic statements of the principles of Hebrew Orthography and Etymology, 
ding to the latest and most scientific authorities, deduced from oxntnnles Quoted in 


according to the latest and most sc 


urnorines, ueuucea rrom examples quoi 

the work; with a practically exhaustive discussion and classification ol the Hebrew 
Vowel Sounds. 
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A Text-Book for Beginners in Hebrew, by an Induetivo Method. Containing the Text of 
Genesis I.— V III.; with Notes referring to the author’s “ Elements of Hebrew," Exer¬ 
cises for Translation, Grammar-Lessons covering the Principles of Orthography and 
Etymology, and Lists of the most frequently occurring Hebrew words. 
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Vol. III. JANUARY, 1887. NO. 2. 


NOTES ON A COMPARISON OF THE TEXTS OF 

PSALM XVIII. AND 2 SAMUEL XXII. 


By William Henry Bennett, 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 


The object of these notes is to arrange and examine some of the phenomena 
of variation between the parallel texts 2 Sam. xxn. and Ps. xvm., to point out 
the questions suggested by such an attempt, the data that exist for the solution 
of these questions and the direction in which, as suggested by the imperfect 
study I have been able to give, the solution of some of these questions seems to 
lie. I have added two or three notes 1 not specially connected with the usual 
controversies on the texts, but raising points of interest on which the comparison 
of these texts, or the way in which it has been discussed, seems to throw some 
light. 

I. A CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIATIONS. 

Probable character as compared with variations of New Testament MSS .— 
The tendency of modem commentators is to attribute the differences between 
these two texts rather to the conscious or unconscious mistakes of scribes than to 
any critical or literary revision. It may be useful to examine these differences 
with a view to ascertaining how far they are such as might naturally arise in the 
process of copying. One may expect to find assistance for such a task in the 
phenomena, laws and results of the textual criticism of the Greek Testament. 2 
For these the abundance of MSS., versions and quotations, affords rich material, 
and labor has been long and freely spent upon it. Moreover, we should expect to 
find that the phenomena of the differentiation of MSS. through the process of 
copying would be largely the same in all ages and languages; and it should be pos¬ 
sible to allow roughly for the varying frequency of copying, the clearness of char¬ 
acters, accuracy and carefulness of scribes. 

i Each note is indicated by an asterisk at its beginning. 

* Cf. Note HI. Appendix to Second Book of Samuel edited by A. F. Kirkpatrick, M. A. 
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We may, therefore, begin by attempting to arrange the differences under one 
of the fuller systems of divisions of possible errors in New Testament criticism 
and perhaps that of Hammond 1 will be the most useful, namely, 

A. Unconscious errors: (1) sight; (2) hearing; (3) memory. 

B. Conscious errors as: (1) incorporation of glosses; (2) corrections of harsh 
and unusual expressions; (3) corrections due to a desire to harmonize parallel ac¬ 
counts ; (4) insertions due to the influence of current liturgical forms; (5) altera- 
tions for dogmatical reasons. 

Then it may be necessary or possible to add one or two supplementary divis¬ 
ions due to the special characteristics of the Hebrew character and language. 

It will often be possible to account for the same difference in various ways, 

* 

and so to place it under different heads. The more largely this is the case, the 
greater is the probability that the differences are to be wholly or chiefly accounted 
for as the errors of scribes. 

A. Unconscious Errors. 1. Errors of Sight, a. Cases of confusion of similar 

letters. 1 and "1: v. 11, Sam. p s. v. 43, Sam. Dp"!N> p s. DpHN, 

cf. A. 1. d. 1 and *: v. 23, Sam. "TIDN* Ps * "TDN- 1 2111(5 D : v * Sam. 

Ps. VlflT So Thenius in loco, “ Ps. VlfH through the defacing of half the Q,” cf. 

B. 2. b. 

3 and "1: v. 12, Sam. J-ngfH, Ps - HDtyfT D and Q : v. 28, Sam. 

Ps. pwald on Ps - : up he reading of Sam.probably arose merely 

from the false reading of as 

| and "1: v. 33, Sam. Ps - [H*!* Also HI and D t; v * 28, Sam. 

Ps. Thenius in loco: “ The H was closed by the line (Schrift- 

linie) beneath, and the 1 shortened.” 

To these may be added another case indicated by the Septuagint as a differ¬ 
ence between its text in Psalms and that of the Hebrew, Ps. xvm. 35. ft and 
/I: Heb. LXX. flDriJ ( l $ov). So Hitzig in loco. Cf. A. 1. c. 

6. Transposition of Letters. J and *1: v. 46, Sam. Ps. IJHrPV 

c. Omission or insertion of a letter or letters, owing to proximity to the same 
or a similar letter or set of letters; also omission or insertion of 1 or *. (These 
last, from their small size in the square character, might easily be overlooked, 
and so omitted; and possibly an accidental insertion of them might pass unno¬ 
ticed and fail to be corrected for the same reason.) 

* The variation in the readings in v. 16, Sam. Q* *p£)H, Ps. D’O 'p'ZNi 
may very probably have arisen from a confusion caused by the repetition of Q*; 
possibly the first step was to divide the words £)♦ | 0*p*£)J<, 2111(5 then to correct 

the grammar into Q* *p*£)N- It is possible also that in v. 24 the variations Sam. 

D*on rrrm Ps. D’on VlKl may be due either to an omission of jf through 
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its similarity to pb or to an accidental repetition of H and its subsequent mis¬ 
reading as pj; but cf. B. 2. 6. 

Again, in v. 25, we have Sam. Ps. “QD where the combination 

probably led to the assimilation of 1 to 1 and then to the omission of the 
second It is, however, just possible that the variation arose from by 

the accidental repetition of and the misreading of the second as 

In v. 27, it is possible that the reading of Sam. "QPlPl arose from the acci¬ 
dental omission of the second of the two "Vs of Tom or that the reading of 
Ps. *Y13P\fl arose from the accidental repetition of the *1; but cf. B. 2. 6. 

So in v. 28 the similarity of pj and p} m ay have given rise, by omission or 
repetition, to the variations Sam. Ps. nnx- 

* + V 


So again v. 35, Sam. p^pjj, I* 8 - nPW7J> where the concurrence of two or three 
similar letters would increase the chance of a mistake; cf. A. 1. a. 

In v. 44, the variation Sam. ♦nocm Ps. may have arisen through 

the slight similarity of *1 to Q; cf. A. 1. a., Ewald on v. 28. 

Under this head we may possibly include, as caused by the character of the 
letters ♦ and *), a. Some of the inconsistencies in the carrying out of the system 
of Scriptio Defectiva in Sam. and Scriptio Plena in Ps. /?. The variations some¬ 
times between the two texts, sometimes between the Q*ri and K'thibh of Samuel, 
between the affixes *) and V- 7- The insertion or omission of ^ in *|PV)JJ^ 

etc.; but cf. C. 2. 6. The insertion or omission of the conjunction 
*), especially *) conversive (or consecutive) before the ♦ of the third person. 

d. Omission by Homceoteleuton. Thenius seems to consider that the loss of 
the clause in v. 3, ♦Wn doto wo ’Dim may be due to the confusion 

• * • • y y •• * 


caused by the string of first person affixes. Cf. B. 4. It is possible also that in 


v. 43 should stand in the text, and has been omitted in Ps. because of its 

ending with Q, as does the previous and similar or □pnx ; but cf. A. l.o. 

Also in v. 36 of Sam. the omission of 

e. Variations owing either to the accidental repetition of a word and subse¬ 
quent differentiation of the two words thus obtained; or to the accidental omis¬ 
sion of one of two consecutive similar words. In v. 12 TlplD ma y b® omitted in 
Sam., owing to its slight similarity to the two following words pfiDD VPD*3D* 
In v. 39, the presence of in Sam. after or its omission in the Psalm 


to 


So too may be explained in 


or omission 


of DJ/p^K (Sam.) after DpHN or but cf. A. 1. d . 

t * ^ ^ v j Mm m j • « a i A A 


A. 2. Errors of Hearing. V. 42, the variation between (Sam.) and *7^ 

_ _ • 

(Ps.) may be due to this cause; but cf. B. 2. 6. 

A. 3. Errors of Memory. Errors classed under this head may be supposed to 
arise thus: the scribe grasps the sense of a clause, but attending more closely to 
the sense than to the exact words, substitutes for some word or words a synon¬ 
ymous equivalent; also small particles will be omitted or inserted where the 
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omission or insertion only slightly affects the sense; cf. Hammond, p. 19. It is 


di 



to draw the line between errors arising thus and errors arising 


conscious 


The same tendency 


lead to this conscious substitution might also lead to 


substitution. 


grammatical form, etc., are reserved 


assimilated to 


for a later group, it is possible that many of them are unconscious errors of 
memory. 

a. Interchange of Synonyms. V. 1, Sam. fpO> Ps- TO- the reading of Sam. 

the preceding "V.6, Sam. Pa. 

Y. 29, Sam. mm. pa- V. 32, Sam. ps- rrfrN- V. 47, Sam. inserts 

“IIS before 

There is no systematic variation of the names of God between the two texts, 
and the few differences that do occur seem to fall fairly under this head. In v. 29 
the presence of nifTl * n the text of Sam. may be due to the neighboring nifT* 
The my of v. 47 may be a reminiscence of previous "Viy’s. V- 7, Sam. inpN, 
Ps. the reading of Sam. being probably, as elsewhere, assimilated to a 

previous word. V. 32, Sam. nyto, ps- vYnr, another instance of similar 
assimilation. Y. 48, Sam. "VTlOV P 8 * "OTV V. 49, Sam. Ps. 


insertion 


reading ’3 of v. 5 in Sam., and 

• - 

nd the versions as to presence 


absence of is doubtless due in part to this cause. Cf. C. 1. 

B. Conscious Errors. 1. The incorporation of marginal glosses into the text. 
The variation in v. 7 may be accounted for by supposing that we have the correct 
text in the reading VJfMD Samuel; that this seemed obscure to some 

reader, who, by way of explanation of VJfKDi wrote JODH in the margin; 

and that a later scribe incorporated this in the text. The word IPUD, in v. 29 of 


marginal gloss inserted 


explanation of DDHN 


Dyp-tK 


tva. 


2. Correction of harsh or unusual expressions, a. Scriptio Plena and Defect - 
The change, which has taken place in the orthography of biblical Hebrew, 
le partial substitution of the Scriptio Plena for the Scriptio Defectiva , is per- 


com pari son 


It is not so 


has 


give the process of change in two different 


While, in most instances 


text of Samuel has the Scriptio Defectiva , and the text of Ps. xvm. the Scnptio 
Plena , in some cases the relation is reversed, as in the f^p (Sam. ). V?p (Ps-) 
of verse 14. This change of orthography may be compared to the process by 
which, in the transmission of the text of the Greek Testament, classical was sub¬ 
stituted for Alexandrine spelling. 

b. Changes from one grammatical form to another, and similar slight changes. 

Y. 3, Sam. Ps- V- 4, Sam. Ps- ♦3*K“|OV V. 6, 
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insertion of *3 in text of Samuel. V. 6, Sam. Ps. 'JIMD- V. 15, Sam. 

Dm ps. vm v. i6, sam. la#.myja, ps. -jflK . *ynyjo- 

Y. 19, Sam. Ps. V. 20, Sam. *riK.iWV Ps- ’JK’m 

V. 21, Sam. 'DpTO, Ps. 'pl¥3- V. 23, Sam. rOOD TDK, Ps- 'JO TDK* 

V. 24, Sam. t> .iTiTKl. Ps-10#.MK1- V. 26, Sam. mOfllTKl. Ps- 

nonew- v. 27, sam. -onn, ps. Tonn; sam. ps- ^nann* 

. y. 87, sam. ♦jnhn. ps- 'nnn- v. 40 , sam. ♦rum. ps- 'jimm; sam. 

'jnrrrv ps. 'nnn- v. 41, sam. nnn. ps- nnnj- v. 42, sam. p». *?#. 

y. 44, Sam. Ps. oy. V. 46, Sam. IBTTDjT, Ps- 1BTD'- V* 46, Sam. 

onnjDoo, ps. DrrnnjDoo. v. 48, sam. onnn. ps. 'nnn- v. 49 , sam. 

♦opoi. Ps. ’Dp“fO; Sam. D’DOIT Ps. DOIT V. 60, “ON, Ps- mOtt*- 

8. Corrections due to a desire to harmonize parallel accounts, a. In the New 
Testament this influence seriously affects the text of the Gospels, parts of the 
Acts, Ephesians and Colossians. Here this influence might be expected to work 
towards the harmonizing of differences between, the two texts; but in such cases 
the two texts are rendered identical, and there is no evidence of change, unless 
we can have recourse to independent witnesses. Witnesses, more or less inde¬ 
pendent, we have in the LXX. and other versions, and in the Q # ri. The versions, 
however, are most of them wholly or largely influenced by the LXX. The LXX. 
seldom differs from the two Hebrew texts when they are agreed; and the differ¬ 
ences which do occur seem more likely to have arisen from mistake, or failure to 

understand the text, than from variations in the text; cf. v. 48. The Q # ri of 

♦ 

Samuel indicates in two instances a preference for a reading which would intro¬ 
duce a variation between the texts; and this preference may be due to a belief 
that the text of Samuel had, in these instances, been adapted to that of Ps. xvm. 
But it is difficult to feel confident as to the nature of the grounds upon which the 
readings of the Q*rf are based. The instances are, v. s, tryjrm for 
v. 15, Dppl for DOJTVi possibly also in v. 51, in the substitution of for 

though the reading of Ps. might suit either. 

p. There are also readings which may be due to desire to harmopize the text 
of the Psalm with that of passages elsewhere which are similar to parts of it. 
The reading in Sam. (v. 47) may be due to the IE* 

Ps. lxxxix. 27. The of ^ in Sam. (v. 2) might be due to 

PS. CXLIV. 2. 

y. Again, the tendency to assimilate the phraseology of different parts of the 
Psalm may be placed under this head. The influence of this tendency on Sam. 
(vs. 1, 7, 32) has already been noticed. 

* In Ps. xvm. 43, the reading ffYl *7}? may be an imperfect reminiscence 
of the nil of v. 11; and the of Ps. xvm. 49, is probably due 

to the previous '£3*730. It may, however, be questioned whether such errors are 
not more likely to be unconscious than conscious. 
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4. Liturgical Alterations. It is suggested by Lengerke that the clause 
*pmx, etc., may have been prefixed to the Psalm by some one who adapted it 
for use in public worship. On the other hand, Delitzsch suggests that, the rhythm 
of the text in Samuel having been disturbed by the loss of this clause, the words 
♦DUO. etc., were inserted to restore the rhythm. 


5. Dogmatic Alterations, 
motive is the insertion of TKn 


reading that suggests any doctrinal 

4 

>f Ps. xviii. Commentators mostly 


defend the reading of Ps. xviii., and Delitzsch points out that, though God is 


spoken of as he is not spoken of as 


very fact renders 


tremely probable that, if God had been, as in Samuel, spoken of as the text 

• • 

would have been modified; and the practice of the LXX. and the traditional 
Tikkun Sopherim in the case of expressions considered derogatory to the divine 
majesty would be some ground for supposing that a similar motive might have 
led to the insertion of iwn here. 

C. Other classes than those of Hammond. 1. Errors arising from mechanical 
injury to the text from which the copy is taken. MSS. of the Greek Testament 
are often found to be variously inj ured; portions are missing at the beginning 
and end of pages; the edges have been injured, and the beginning and end of 
lines lost; letters are obliterated or indistinct. Any one copying from such MSS. 
might well be led into errors of omission or else of conjectural emendation or 
misreading of half effaced letters. Lengerke (p. 11), following Ewald, is inclined 

to maintain that such errors are numerous among the variations of these two 

0 

texts. This view not only affords an easy way of accounting for the various 
omissions, but especially meets the case of such variations as the following: 


v. 13, Sam. 1^3, Ps 


1113 113V W •’ v. 15, Sam. p m O, Ps. d*|TD1 


0"); v. 33, Sam. Ps* where, in each case, the text of Sam¬ 

uel looks like a mechanical fragment of the other text, so much injured as to 


cause to account 


injury 


Some of 


cases 


confusion of similar letters, and some of the omissions of the *), might be due 
to this cause. 

2. Errors arising from confusion between cases where the presence or absence 
of * or 1 was a question of Scriplio, and cases where the ♦ or 1 was a root-letter. 


Testament 


case, such a class of errors is peculiar 
;. If, at any stage, any systematic rc 


took place with a view to completing the system of the Scriptio Plena , amid the 
somewhat wholesale insertion of Vs and *’s, one or two might be inserted where 
they were not wanted. If, on the other hand, it may be supposed that scribes 
were inclined at times to economize time, space and labor, they might, in some 
cases, revert to the Scriptio Defectiva , and sometimes might omit, as quiescent, a 1 


root-letter 


these causes might be 
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variations:—v. 26 (Sam.) (P g *xvm.) “OJ; v. 36 (Sam.) (Ps. xvm.) 

v. 42 (Sam.) (Ps. xvm.) v. 45 (Sam.) JTlO(Ps. 

xvm. 

We have yet to notice a few variations that could scarcely be quoted as 
simple cases of any of these groups. 

y. 8 (Sam.) D'otrn nnDia (p*o onrr hoio: —Various ideas of fitness, 

etc., might give rise to such a variation. If DH!7 is original, might be 

substituted as an antithesis to the preceding If D*DCTf b® original, 

might be suggested through the connection of the idea of f with onn- 
In verse 13, the presence of T13 at the end might serve to account 

for either the insertion or omission of the same clause at the end of verse 14. 

Sam. (v. 38) DTOtPNV Ps. DJI’EW —This may be either a sort of error of con¬ 
fusion of words of similar sense, limited by an attempt to preserve similarity of 
form and sound; or it may be the result of partial obliteration of letters in the 
original text. Sam. (v. 39) (Ps.) Dip —The reading of the 

Psalm looks somewhat like an explanation or amplification of Samuel. Lengerke, 
however, emphatically approves of the reading of the Psalm; in this case the text 
of Samuel may be due to mutilation of the original text. Thenius, however, 
maintains that the cbitt, read by Samuel in the previous verse, belongs to the 
original text, and suggests that is somehow due to a misplacing and mis¬ 
writing of this word. The alteration of the position of |TN bi 

v. 45, and of D*VO in v - 50, ma y b® an error of sight or memory. The reading 
of the Psalm ^31"? for nxro is probably an assimilation to the following 

it is scarcely a case of substitution of synonyms, and may be an error of 
sight or memory. 

II. EXTENT OF THE VARIATIONS. 

As our object in noticing the extent of the variations is to compare it with 
the extent of the variations between other texts, we may omit mere variations 
of Scriptio as being of a special character. We may also omit variations of point¬ 
ing, for a similar reason. 

With these limitations, we find that, out of about 500 words in the text, 
about 130 (counting all omissions) are affected by the variations; that is to. say, 
about one in four. Such variation is much more extensive than between two 
MSS. or two texts of a passage of the Greek Testament. For instance, in Matt, 
ii., out of about 440 words, about thirty are affected by the various readings of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles; that is to say, about one out of fourteen. 
Again, 1 Chron. xvi. 8-22, and Ps. cv. 1-15, give two texts of a part of a Psalm; 
and here the variations only affect eight words out of one hundred, or about one out 
of thirteen. In other cases of parallel texts, in different parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the variations are more numerous, but seldom so numerous as in this case. 
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III. DISTRIBUTION OF READ1NOS CONTAINING DIFFICULT OR UNU8UAL 

EXPRESSIONS. 

1. In the text of Samuel:—Verse 12, JVUJTT; v - 25, 5 v * 26, 

D’on; v. 27, nann, t ?snn; as, V’sen D’on by “p»jn; v - 29 > nnw 
mrr n* j m, »nyo, vn ;▼•*«, nrojn; v - 40 > ♦nrni; ▼.«, rmn; 

v. 46, rum- 

2. In the text of Ps. xvm.v. 6, 5 H, ; v. 15, D*D*"Q1» 


v. 23, *JQ. 

It is difficult to determine what is sufficiently unusual to put in such a list. 
The above are, however, such as may be considered either, (1) sufficiently unusual 
to lead a scribe to correct them; or (2) sufficiently unusual to give rise to a suspi¬ 
cion of carelessness in transcription. 


IV. THE TEXT OF THE LXX. 


1. The LXX. versions of Samuel and Psalms are both agreed in supporting 
text of Ps. xvm., against the text of Samuel, in the following instances:— 


instead of repeating the 


Til 


word for “cry 


as in Samuel ({HpK N*lpN)» have two different words, as in Ps. xvm. (NIpN 
JHBW- The second word in Samuel is pof/oopm, and in Ps. UiKpa^a. This varia- 


seems to show that, in each 




LXX. is based on a Hebrew text: and 


that it is not a 


in which one of the two versions of the LXX. has been adapt¬ 


ed to the other. In v. 12, the LXX. of Sam. inserts anoKpwf^v avrov with the text 
of Ps. xviii. In v. 16, the LXX. of Sam. inserts ml with Ps. In v. 25, the LXX. 

Of Sam. has Kara rt/v Kadapidrrfra ruv x tL P& v f JLOV With the Of Ps. XVin. In 

v. 39, the LXX. of Sam. has nothing to represent OtoKV though A adds ml 
teMou airraid In v. 43, the LXX. of Sam. has nothing to represent D^p*")N- 

2. Both versions agree in supporting the text of Samuel in the following 

s: In v. 14, the LXX. of Psalms has nothing to represent **71131 "Y"Q* 
In v. 36, the LXX. of Psalms renders as naideia and this rendering seems 

rather to refer it to than Hljy. 


3. In v. 15, the reading of the LXX. of Sam. ml yorpaipev acTpam'/v with the ex¬ 
pression Hi13 in Ps. cxliv. 6 and the readings p*"Q ' m Sam. and 31 D*p13 

| T T I Itt T I* t : 

in Ps. xvm. suggest an original reading p"D D*pP3 ( 80 Thenius). It is, how¬ 
ever, possible that the LXX. of Samuel is simply a double rendering of p*"Q. 
Thus the LXX. inclines to the text of Ps. xvm., but various facts tend to 


minimize the authority on the LXX. in a case like this. We are ignorant of the 
circumstances under which the translation was made; but we know that later on 
the text was, so to speak, re-assimilated to the Hebrew, and disturbed in other 
ways by the Ilexapla. Nor does it seem unlikely that, in such a case as this, par¬ 
allel accounts in the LXX. as in the Greek Testament have been harmonized in 

■w 

the present text. 
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The Vulgate of Sam., while in some instances inserting what the LXX. omits, 
is in others still more closely assimilated to the text of Ps. xvm., and this process 
of assimilation seems carried still further in the Syriac (see Thenius). 

These phenomena of the later translations seem to point to a continuous ten¬ 
dency to harmonize the text of Sam. to that of Ps. xvm., and suggest that the 
LXX., the Vulgate and the Syriac illustrate different stages of the operation of 
the tendency. 

The translation in Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter consists of the Vulgate transla¬ 
tion of Sam., corrected to the Hebrew text of Ps. xvm., with a few expressions 
borrowed from Jerome’s Homan and Gallican revisions of the Old Latin. The 
text is mainly the same as the Hebrew. 

V. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO TEXTS. 

1. Samuel, a. Frequent use of the Scriptio. Defectiva. b. Numerous unusual 
expressions, especially grammatical forms, see iii. c. Tendency to repeat the 
same words, see B. 3. d. According to Delitzsch, the rhythm is often less com¬ 
plete than in Ps. xvih. e. There are six Hp’Si while there are none in Ps. xviii. 

2. Psalm xvm. a. Use of the Scriptio Plena . b. According to some com¬ 
mentators more appropriate poetical language, style and rhythm. 

3. The differences. It has been noticed that while the differences are similar 
in character to those between MSS. of the Greek New Testament, they are much 
more numerous than is the case with the differences between such MSS. The 
bulk of the differences merely affect the grammatical form and the style of the 
composition. The meaning can scarcely be said to be seriously affected in any 
case, so that, as far as meaning is concerned, the general effect is the same in both 
cases. But the version in Samuel seems to impress many commentators as rougher 
and more prosaic than that in Psalms. 

VI. EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE TEXT. 

Before attempting to deduce any results from the previous arrangement and 
discussion of the text and its details, it may be well to set down what is known 
of the history of these texts. We may fairly assume that, before the Psalm was 
incorporated in the Psalter and the Book of Samuel, it was written out in a sepa¬ 
rate form. Later on the Book of Samuel was included in the volume called 

and the Psalter in that called DWD, and later still these volumes to¬ 
gether with the rnin were included in one book. It is also generally supposed 
that the volume was collected earlier than that of We also know 

that at first Hebrew MSS. were written in the ancient irregular Hebrew character 
and that, probably during the period following the return from the captivity, this 
ancient character was superseded by the more regular square Chaldee character. 

During the second and third centuries B. C. the Hebrew Scriptures were 
translated into Greek at Alexandria, probably by Alexandrian Jews, different 
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parts being translated at different times and by different translators, so that the 
translations of this Psalm are or were originally independent. Then early in the 
Christian era Latin and Syriac translations were made, the Latin directly from 
the LXX., the Syriac largely influenced by it. In the fourth century A. D., 
Jerome revised the Latin translation from the Hebrew. 

There were also other Greek translations in the second century A. D., but 
these were mostly wanting in these sections, or do not present any important 
variations. 

Also, it is probable that for a long time there were current in the synagogues 
oral Chaldee translations or Targums, but the written Targums are too late to be 
of much use. 

Finally, we know that early in the Christian era a school of Jewish teachers, 
commonly called the Massorites, devoted themselves to the study, arrangement 
and pointing of the text, and to them we owe it in its present form. 

VII. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TEXTS CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT 

OF THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT. 

We will now try to combine our two sets of data, namely, the character of the 

differences between the texts and the known history of the texts. 

* 

We start with the Psalm as originally composed, probably, according to most 
authorities, by David; or even if not by David, yet in his time and under his 
auspices. Lengerke (p. 50) suggests that it may have been for some time trans¬ 
mitted orally, and that some of the various readings may have arisen from this 
cause. Such an oral transmission is probable enough in itself and might readily 
be included among the possible alternative causes of errors. But the differences 
between the texts as we now have them are not specially of the kind that arise 
from oral transmission. At any rate, the differences of these texts as compared 
with the synoptic records of the oral tradition of the Gospel are by no means of 
the same character. The proportion of verses left entirely unchanged is much 
larger here. It is true that the parallel passages Matt. vi. 24 and Luke xvi. 13; 
Matt. vii. 3-5, 7-11 and Luke vi. 41,42 ; xi. 9-13 are almost identical, and the 
small variations which do occur are similar in character and even fewer than those 
of our sections; but the fact is most easily accounted for by supposing some doc¬ 
umentary relation between the sections in Matthew and Luke. Thus we can 
scarcely maintain that the present texts give any clear indications of oral trans¬ 
mission. 

We come, therefore, to an original copy of the Psalm, and may fairly suppose 
that for a longer or shorter time copies were made of this single Psalm and that 
during this period divergencies would begin to arise. In this stage we have a 
special opening for corruption of the text. A copy of a short work passing from 
hand to hand as a small roll would be exceedingly obnoxious to mechanical injury, 
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whereby the beginning and end of the roll, the edges and even the body of the 
text might be mutilated, or the writing obliterated. The danger of such mechan¬ 
ical injury would be diminished when the separate Psalm was incorporated into a 
larger volume. Lengerke (pp. 11 and 50) following Ewald assigns this cause for 
some of the alterations, and it has already been shown that many variations may 
be most readily explained in this way. 

Here we may ask, When did the divergence between our two texts begin ? It 
is, of course, possible, as some suppose, that the author wrote the Psalm in two 
forms, and that the Samuel text connects by a series of copies with one form and 
the Psalm text with the other. It is also possible that both texts may be linked 
by connecting copies with some copy made long after David’s time. If the copy 
from which the divergence begins is very old, then the agreement of the texts thus 
obtained may be equally late. It seems probable that the divergence began before 
the separate Psalm was incorporated into larger volumes, and certainly before it 
was incorporated in either Samuel or Psalms. 

For this view the following reasons may be assigned: 

1. Editors of collections of Psalms would naturally be those connected with 
the choral services of the temple; while the writers of annals seem to have be¬ 
longed to the schools of the prophets. Diverging copies must soon have arisen, 
and editors belonging to different schools would be likely to have different copies. 

2. There are various readings which seem to be best accounted for by refer¬ 
ring them to the early period of the history of the text when a small copy would 
be specially exposed to mechanical injury. 

3. If the divergence began after incorporation in the books of Psalm and 
Samuel, one text must have been borrowed from the other at a pretty advanced 
stage, and it ought to be possible to trace the dependence of one text on the other. 
But it is now generally agreed that this cannot be done. 

4. It is alleged that etc. are popular forms. The alteration of a cor- 

T T * 

rect form into a popular form is more likely to have taken place before incorpora¬ 
tion into a history than afterwards. 

It should, however, be noticed that the text of the Book of Samuel in general is 
considered to be of the same rough and mutilated character ascribed to the text of 
this Psalm in Samuel. Accepting for the present this view of the character of the 
text, it may be said that if the Book of Samuel was compiled largely from frag¬ 
ments similar in textual character to this Psalm, the character of the text might 
well be the same throughout the book. 

In order to work out this question thoroughly it would be necessary to ex¬ 
amine the state of the text in other early historical books; which again would in- 

* * 

volve the discussion of even wider questions. 

We may also ask at this stage, What was the state of the text when the diver¬ 
gence began V 
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But the grounds for an answer are very slight. We might more or less suc¬ 
cessfully construct the text from which the two diverged, but we could not say 
how far this text accurately represented the original or how far it was corrupt. 

, Leaving therefore the period during which the Psalm was copied separately, 
the next step is its incorporation into larger volumes. It is generally maintained 

_ i 

that the Psalm had formed part of smaller collections before being incorporated 

% 

in 2 Samuel and Psalms. It is difficult to resist the arguments by which many 
critics maintain that the Psalter in its present form was evolved by progressive 
integrations, in small collections of increasing size from the original individual 
Psalms. It is also generally supposed that the Book of Samuel rests on earlier 
documents. 

Hence we have no ground for supposing that the transition from the copy of 
the individual Psalm to the volume of either Psalter or Samuel was immediate, 
but rather that there were intermediate stages of incorporation. 

Now there are two main kinds of incorporation; smaller books may be copied 
together on to a larger roll, or may be in some way combined, merely for con¬ 
venience and safety, as heterogeneous pamphlets are sometimes bound together 
for a library. This process need not affect the text except negatively, by checking 
the process of mechanical injury. Again the materials may be arranged to form a 
history, or edited as a collection of poems. The occasion of such an editing is an 
opportunity and a temptation for adapting the materials to the taste of the editor; 
a poem, however, introduced as a poem into a history or a hymnal is less likely to 
be modified than a narrative introduced into a history. As many of the variations 
probably arose in the period between the first including of this Psalm in some 
small historical fragment or some small collection of poems, and the final editing 
of the Psalter or the Book of Samuel in their complete form, it may be well to 
consider what changes were likely to take place in this period. 

It is likely on the one hand that the oftener a text is copied, the more various 
readings there will be; but on the other hand, the circumstances which lead to 
frequent copying may tend to preserve the accuracy of the text, and the circum¬ 
stances under which copies are seldom made may afford few safeguards for the 
text. 

Frequent copies imply manual dexterity on the part of scribes, a wide knowl¬ 
edge of the text and copies to compare with. These circumstances would tend to 
limit and correct careless errors, while the absence of such circumstances implied 
in few copies would leave an opening for careless blunders in transcription and 
for the repetition of these blunders. But this technical ability, unless combined 
with a very critical spirit, would tend to introduce another class of various read¬ 
ings, namely, corrections to the approved grammar, orthography and style of the 
time of the copyist. Moreover at each stage of incorporation, whenever a fresh 
collection or arrangement of Psalms was made, or a set of annals re-edited, the 
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editor would naturally read through his materials in as critical a spirit as he might 
be capable of; he would be more likely to notice details of style and grammar than 
the mere scribe, and might consider that his position warranted him in correcting 
them. Thus we may conclude that the text oftener copied and edited would be 
more free from mere blunders, but would be more likely to have corrections in 
style and grammar. 

Now it seems likely that Psalms would be both oftener copied and oftener 
edited than Samuel. Modern critics incline to recognize many editings of the 
Psalms, and it is a matter of common experience that hymn-books are more in 
request than histories, and the less literary the age the greater the preference for 
hymn-books. It seems reasonable to suppose that the same tendency that gives 
us now countless editions of hymn-books would give rise then to collections of 
Psalms. Moreover, if these were used, as is commonly supposed, for liturgical 
purposes, copies would frequently be made for the choir. The people would 
probably be more familiar with the Psalms than with Samuel, and the version of 
this Psalm in the Psalter would be better known than that in Samuel. 

Hence we might expect the text of Samuel to be rough and mutilated, and the 
text of Psalms more free from careless blunders, partly because the more 
frequent and careful copying of the text of IJsalms would preserve it from such 
blunders, and partly because the frequent copying and editing by a somewhat 
critical school would tend to the smoothing away of what was rough and difficult. 
Now the fact already shown, that careless readings and doubtful grammar are 
much more common in Samuel than in Psalms, is entirely consistent with these 
views. 

Lengerke, indeed, says (p. 9), that all ciitieal art was unknown to the Jews 
till the time of the Massorites, but that the amount of critical art assumed above 
is very slight. 

When this Psalm was first included in a larger work, we cannot say, but we 
may fairly say that the period of successive editions concluded in the case of one 
text with the publication of the Book of Samuel, and in the other with that of 
the Psalter in its present form. It is generally held that the Psalter is later than 
the Book pf Samuel, so we have reason to suppose that the period of editions was 
longer in the case of the Psalter. 

Possibly the inclusion of the Book of Samuel in the collection and the 

Psalter in that of D*D1J"0 ma y have been the occasion of some slight revision. 

It is to be noticed that the fact of the two texts of our Psalm being in differ¬ 
ent sections of the Hebrew Bible implies some slight difference in the treatment 
of the text. 

There are two general changes which probably belong to the latter part of 
this period, one is the change from Scriptio Defectiva to Scriptio Plena, and the 
other the change from the ancient or Phoenician character to the square character. 
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As to the change in Scriptio , there is an appearance of system about it, e. g., 

regularly in Samuel and in Psalm xviii., and this suggests a conscious 
revision of the text. It is, of course, possible that the general influence of the 
tendencies at work upon the text of Psalms had largely introduced the Scriptio 
Plena , and that the change was completed by a reviser. Any such revision would 
imply some degree of critical feeling and care, and would be the occasion of a care¬ 
ful reading and some study of the text, and so also an opportunity for other 
alterations. 

Again, the change from ancient to square characters would have a three-fold 
effect: 

A. It would check the tendency to one class of mistakes, because letters 
which had been similar, and so liable to be mistaken for one another, would be 
so no longer. 

B. This change might also be the occasion for other alterations. 

C. It would introduce new possibilities of error by rendering similar and lia¬ 
ble to be mistaken letters previously unlike. 

This change of character seems to have been going on when the volume 
and the Psalter were being arranged and completed. The coincidence of 
these two processes is significant. , 

We have now brought our text down to the time when the books containing 
it had assumed their final form, and were written in square Hebrew characters. 
There are variations which must have arisen after this time, namely, the cases of * 
confusion of similar letters (A. 1. a.); for the similarity of the letters in question 
does not exist in the older character. 

The next landmark in the history of the text is the translation of the LXX. 
It has already been shown that at this stage wo find nearly all the variations 
between the present texts; so that the extent of variation since is comparatively 
limited. Here again there is an element of uncertainty in the state of the LXX. 
text. 

It is pretty generally agreed that after the time of the LXX. the different 
MSS. and versions rest on essentially the same Hebrew text, or else in the case of 
versions directly or indirectly on the LXX. There come into play the elaborate 
system of safeguards for the text, together with the point system, and by these 
means the Massoretic scholars stereotyped one form of the text and prevented 
further corruption. Wellhausen 1 says (p. 16) that “ the Massora brought to stand 
in mid-flow a hitherto very flowing text,” meaning, doubtless, that the Massora 
suddenly checked a process of change. In fact the Massora did for the text of the 
Old Testament what the printing of the Textus Receptus did for the New. The 
result was that it preserved for us in its exact form a text chosen as standard, but 
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also that it virtually suppressed that variety of texts and of materials for criticism 

which might have enabled later scholars to determine a true text. Besides this, 

* 

the acceptance of an authorized text put an end for centuries to critical work on 
the text. It is also probable that this somewhat sudden stereotyping of the text 
led to the adoption of recent blunders and their interpretation, when the continu¬ 
ation of a free criticism would naturally have eliminated them. For instance, in 
y. 12, the reading °f Samuel may be a blunder of the scribe, found in 

some MS. to which special importance was attached; and in the natural course of 
things, it would have been corrected by comparison with other MSS. to jlOC f n» 
but owing to some arbitrary Massoretic canon, intended to enforce absolute 
loyalty to the text as received, it may have been preserved. 

We will next discuss directly two main questions noticed incidentally in the 
note on the history of the text: 

I. Did the divergence of the two texts arise from revision or merely from 
errors of transcription ? 

II. Which of the two texts is the most ancient and which the more correct ? 

One group of commentators hold that both are Davidic, and therefore both 

correct texts; among these critics are Alexander, and Neale, and Hengstenberg. 
It is adopted in the Speaker’s Commentary, and alluded to as evident by Scrivener 
in his introduction to the Criticism to the New Testament. Eichhorn and 
de Rossi are inclined to attribute some of the variations to a Davidic recension. 1 

Schultens attributes the variations to a revision, 1 and Gramberg 2 attributes 
the text of Samuel to a late revision from the Psalm-text, so too De Wette. 2 

But the bulk of modern critics, while admitting more or less revision, assign 
most of the variations to errors of copyists, amongst these are Hammond, 3 Cleri- 
cus, 8 Kennicott 3 and Rosenmiiller. 3 

Most critics maintain that the text of Psalm xviii. is the more correct; but 
many admit that the text of Samuel is the more ancient. This view is held by 

Ewald, who says The copy in the Psalms is certainly the later.must have 

proceeded not from Samuel, but from another ancient and very good source. 

the good and original text is so strongly divided among the two ; ” also by Ols- 
hausen. Delitzsch is clear in his preference for the text as in Psalms, but admits 
that the Samuel-text seems to be of great antiquity. Bottcher speaks of the 
Psalm-text as a Priest-recension and the Samuel-text as a lay-recension. 4 It will be 
a matter of opinion whether a text would undergo more alteration in the hands of 
the temple authorities or amongst laymen. He also, however, expresses an opinion, 
which is endorsed by Thenius, that “ the Psalm-text is fuller and purer, but 
that, in Samuel, though faulty, in places preserved in form more true to the 
original and ancient text.” 5 Lengerke admits readings from both texts, and leaves 

i Lengerke, p. 8. * Lengerke, p. 12. * BosenmOller, Scholia in loco. 4 Delitzsch in loco. 

• Thenius in loco. 
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some doubtful, but be favors the Psalm-text, though he holds that the orthog¬ 
raphy of the Samuel-text is more ancient. 

With some critics the balance inclines to Samuel; Bleek says (n. 251) “2 
Sam. xxn. gives the original readings, not everywhere, but very usually.” Prof. 
Kirkpatrick, in his note on the subject, in the appendix to the Second Book of 
Samuel, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, gives the following decision with 
some reserve: “ The text in 2 Samuel, although in many respects defective, is as a 
whole the better representative of the original form; and that the text in the 
Psalter has been subjected to a careful revision of a later date, in which peculiar 
forms, which perhaps were ‘licenses of public usage,’ have been replaced by 
classical forms; unusual constructions simplified, archaisms and obscure expres¬ 
sions explained.” 

Some, on the other hand, give a very strong verdict for the Psalm-text. 
Lowe and Jennings incline to such a judgment. Hitzig attributes the variations 
to a modification to prose forms, and a carelessness of copying characteristic of 
the historical books; Delitzsch seems to incline to this opinion. Hupfeld seems 
to be strongly of this opinion. 

Before discussing these questions it seems necessary to define the word “ revis¬ 
ion.” It may be used to signify a complete examination of the text and a modifica¬ 
tion of it to suit the views of the reviser, and in this case all the variations might 
be due to such a revision as, for instance, the defenders of the Davidic recension 
maintain. But Prof. Kirkpatrick explains the “ careful revision ” he speaks of, 
in terms which seem to imply merely a literary revision, not intended to affect 
the sense. But besides this, every copyist has opportunities of revision, and both 
the phenomena of MSS. and our knowledge of human nature lead us to suppose 
that they used these opportunities. Such use is one of the ordinary elements of 
the corruption of the text in copying, and scarcely needs to be called a revision. 
A revision, therefore, must be systematic and intentional; it may extend to the 
sense or limit itself to the style. 

I. We now return to our first question :—Did the divergence of the two texts 
arise from revision or merely from errors of transcription ? 

It will be convenient to take, as representing the views of those who main¬ 
tain that all or most of the variations arose from a recension, the arguments of 
Hengstenberg. His first argument, that to admit errors of transcription would 
open the door to conjectural emendations, is evidently worthless as argument, 
though it has its weight as a warning against hasty judgment on so important a 
subject. He next maintains that the variations of these parallel texts are due to 
revision, because elsewhere in the Old Testament the variations of parallel texts 
are due to revision. 

To this it may be answered that there are variations between other parallel 
texts which can hardly be accounted for except as errors of the copyist (e. g., the 
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reading Y&'*re or'gim in 2 Sam. xxi. 19): and further that the variations in this 
case are of a different character from those in other cases of parallel texts. For 
instance, elsewhere the divine names are systematically altered, and not so here. 
Also in parallel texts that bear the signs of revision, there is not the same num¬ 
ber of of variations that can be explained by the confusion of similar letters. 

He next argues that the alleged carelessness of copyists is only imaginary; 
because neither text suggests carelessness by itself, but only when compared with 
the other. It may be said that in Samuel, at any rate, there are obscure and 
unusual expressions which must attract attention. In the absence of any parallel 
text and any system of textual criticism, it was impossible to say more than that 
they were obscure and unusual; but with the parallel text before us, presenting 
plain and intelligible readings, it becomes at least a reasonable theory that 
obscurity may have arisen through carelessness. It is understood in New Testa¬ 
ment criticism that obscurity may indicate a defective text, though an alternative 
intelligible reading may be only a plausible emendation. 

He next alleges that many of the various readings could not arise from mis¬ 
takes ; but, on the other hand, it has been shown by many critics that most of the 
readings could have so arisen. The classification given above seems to show this. 

Lastly, he points out that many of the variations may be explained by the 
tendency of a reviser to substitute for unusual expressions more grammatical 
forms and better known words. But nobody doubts that many of the variations, 
as Prof. Kirkpatrick also maintains, might be due to a reviser or revisers; but 
when the former argument, that many of the various readings could not arise 
from mistakes, has been shown to be, at any rate, excessively limited in its appli¬ 
cation, this last argument loses much of its force. The very same tendency that 
would lead a reviser to prefer more usual and grammatical expressions, would 
lead to a similar preference on the part of copyists and editors, and would give 
rise to both conscious and unconscious alterations. The series of copyings and 
editings would of course involve conscious alterations, which might be considered 
a casual and continuous revision. It has already been suggested that there was 
some systematic revision of orthography in connection with the change from 
Scriptio Defectiva to Scriptio Plena . Similarly, it is probable that some reviser 
may have taken in hand the task of completing that change to later and more cor¬ 
rect style which had been already very largely brought about in the process of 
transmitting the text. Prof. Kirkpatrick’s view, that the changes of style are due 
to a careful revision, does not differ essentially from this. The result in each 
case would be the same, and the choice between the two views is a matter of a pri¬ 
ori probability. One other objection to the view that most, if not all, of the vari¬ 
ations arose in the ordinary course of transcription, is the number of variations. 
It has been noticed that the extent of variation in proportion to the length of the 
text is much greater than that between MSS. of the Greek Testament. 
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The answer to this is that the circumstances of transcription were much 
more likely to give rise to errors than in the case of New Testament MSS. 

These circumstances are as follows: 

1. The absence of written vowels, tending to deprive the copyist of the help 

to be derived from a ready grasp of the meaning of words copied. 

2. The change from Scriptio Defectiva to Scriptio Plena. 

3. The change from Phoenician to square characters. 

In the case of such changes as 2 and 3, the copyist largely loses the help de¬ 
rived from sight. He depends more on sense. 

4. The less literary character of the times. 

6. The fact that the Psalm was probably contained successively in what may 
be called successive editions of books. 

On these grounds we maintain that any systematic revision, except in con¬ 
nection with the change to Scriptio Plena; any Davidic or other recension, while 
by no means intrinsically impossible, is not required either by the character or 
the number of the variations; and that the variations are sufficiently accounted 
for by copyist’s mistakes, together with such casual alterations as would naturally 
be made by copyists and editors, and probably a revision confirming and supple¬ 
menting these alterations in the matter of style. 

II. Which text is the more ancient and which the more correct ? 

Here again the terms used are a little ambiguous. In one sense the two texts 
may be said to be of the same age, both in their final form dating from the com¬ 
pletion of the Massoretic text. Probably what is usually understood by the ques¬ 
tion is: “ Was the text used by the compiler of the Psalter more or less ancient 
than that used by the author of Samuel ? ” Here again there is ambiguity. Which 
compiler V Is there any special interest and importance in determining the form 
of the text as the last editing of the Psalter rather than at any previous stage ? 

Perhaps the question may be restated so as to represent more clearly the point 
at issue. As to readings that affect the integrity and sense of the Psalm, critics 
seem inclined to give the preference to the Psalm-text, and the considerations that 
determine their decision in individual instances are mostly so subjective as to 
make any comprehensive discussion of these variations very difficult. There re¬ 
main the readings which affect the orthography, grammar and mere form of ex¬ 
pression. With respect to these it is pretty generally agreed that the orthography 

of the Samuel-text, the Scriptio Defectiva , is the more ancient. 

* 

There remains the question which seems really at issue under this head. Was 
the style of the original text polished and correct, or rough and popular ? Has the 
style been marred, as Hitzig, Hupfeld and in part Delitzsch maintain, by the care¬ 
less way in which the historical books were written and preserved; or has an orig¬ 
inally rough style been gradually smoothed by a critic or critics of a later and 
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more literary time ? (The latter view is Prof. Kirkpatrick’s.) Is the style of the 
Psalm-text or of the Samuel-text nearer to the original ? 

Putting into definite shape and supplementing what has already been said 
incidentally, the balance of argument seems to be in favor of the Samuel-text. 

It has already been pointed out that popular forms were more likely, if not 
original, to creep into the text, when the Psalm was circulated alone, than when 
it formed part of a historical work. Consequently such readings would be old. 

It is also to be noticed that the view that the Samuel-text has degenerated 
from an earlier text with a poetical style like the Psalm-text, seems to imply a 
uniformity of poetic style from the time of David to the Restoration; for the 
44 poetical characteristics ” of the Psalm-text supposed to have been reduced to 
prose in the Samuel-text seem to be found also in the Psalms of the Restoration. 
Moreover, if we accept the view that the Psalm was written by David, we remem¬ 
ber at once that a certain roughness of style is supposed to be a characteristic of 
Davidic Psalms. The history of David’s life as shepherd, warrior, outlaw and 
king does not suggest either opportunity or inclination for acquiring a refined 
poetic style. 

Also the fact of a correction from Scriptio Defectiva to Scriptio Plena plainly 
shows the possibility of a similar correction in other matters, whether by a gradual 
half-unconscious process or by a deliberate revision. We have also the analogy of 
the New Testament texts in which the bad grammar and bad spelling and other 
offences against a later and more critical taste were gradually eliminated. We 
may also refer again to the probable frequent copyings and editings of the Psalm- 
text as occasions for alterations. 

Thus on this last question we may conclude that, however defective and pos¬ 
sibly mutilated, yet in form and expression the Samuel-text is nearer to the 

■ 

original. It is possible that its relation to the Psalm-text is similar to the rela¬ 
tion of Codex D to some good MSS. of the Byzantine group. In essentials the 
Byzantine MSS. might be the more correct, and yet Codex D is older, its orthog¬ 
raphy and style are older and its text is of much greater critical value, because 
often from the obvious mistakes of an early uncorrected text we may gather what 
was originally written; while the plausible correction of a copyist or editor de¬ 
stroys the traces of the earlier reading. 

Yin. THE TENSES. 

In the Samuel-text there are thirty-six changes of tenses, in the Psalm-text 
thirty-three, and in sixteen cases one text has a change of tense where the other 
has not; in most instances this difference depends on the insertion or omission of 
a Waw Conversive (Consecutive). Though the number of changes is so nearly 
the same in the two texts, yet there seem to be traces of an attempt in the Psalm- 
text to reduce the variety in the tenses. For instance, in vs. 38, 39 in the Samuel- 
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text there are five changes of tenses, and in the Psalm-text none. In other cases 
it seems as if some copyist of the Psalms had begun by altering a tense so as to 
avoid a change, but had neglected to change the connected tenses; for instance in 
v. 7 a change of tense is avoided in Ps. xvm. by reading for 

a fresh change is introduced by reverting to $he tense of Samuel in of v. 8. 

Similarly with QT^V, D1TV1 and of v. 14. 

In the LXX. and the Latin versions the changes are much fewer. This seems 
to be the result of a struggle between a desire to represent the Hebrew tenses 
accurately and a sense of what was due to Greek and Latin idiom. The changes 
of tense that do occur in these versions mostly coincide with changes in the 
original. 

IX. WAW (ESPECIALLY CONVER8IVB OR CON8ECUTIVE). 

The number of variations, that consist in the omission or insertion of a Waw, 
is specially noticeable. 

Out of thirty-three Waws prefixed to tenses twenty-five occur in both texts, 
six in Samuel only, two in Ps. xvm. only; out of thirty-three Waws prefixed to 
other words twenty-seven occur in both texts, one in Samuel only, five in Ps. 
xvm. only. 1 Of the eight Waws prefixed to tenses omitted in one text or the 
other five are immediately followed by Yodh. 

These facts show a special tendency to vary in the matter of Waws, most 
frequently in the case of Waws prefixed to tenses. A similar frequency of varia¬ 
tion, in a somewhat smaller degree, occurs in New Testament texts in the case of 
Kai , yap, etc. The greater frequency of variation between our texts may be ac¬ 
counted for by the opportunity afforded by change of Scriptio, the similarity and 
insignificance of * and 1 in square characters, and possibly (see above) by a ten¬ 
dency to alter tenses. The result seems to be that in the Old Testament we may 
add to the usual carelessness about conjunctions, an additional liability to varia¬ 
tion arising from the above causes. 

Such a result would have some bearing on the theory of the Hebrew Tenses, 
because the presence or absence of a Waw may make all the difference between 
an easy or a difficult construction. In some cases, for instance, in the historical 
books, where the long succession of narrative tenses, construable according to the 
old view as pasts, is broken by an isolated tense which should according to the old 
view be translated as a future, but can only be translated as a past, in such cases 
the difference might be due to the loss of a Waw. 2 

i This reckoning excludes cases where the omission or insertion of 1 is due to an alteration 
in the context or structure of the rest of a sentence, and among these the 1 of ") ” in v. 26 is ex¬ 
cluded. But it includes the 1 before in v. 15, before DPtSW and its parallel in v. 88. The \ 

before and its parallel in v. 48 is reckoned as a ) before a tense. 

* R. g., nneto Exod. vui. 20 . 
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X. SUBJECTIVE CRITICISM. 

A fctudy of the critics who deal with this question shows how widely such 
doctors disagree on questions as to the merits of a passage or its harmony with 
the context. For instance, Ewald speaks of the Psalm-reading in v. 2, ?TOmN 

| : t s v 

♦ntr? rrifT as u so peculiarly appropriate that we cannot see why it should be 

■ • J • 

wanting in Samuel except through a copyist’s mistakeLengerke, however, who 

in many respects follows Ewald, calls it “Inanis_et frigidus versiculus.” So 

again Ewald says of the Samuel-reading “ etc.” in v. 3 u certainly pre¬ 
served in its entirety in Samuel; for stands in the Psalm quite abruptly 

and confusedlyaccording to Hupfeld the Samuel-reading is “ very superfluous.” 
Again as to the various readings iq v. 28, Sam. 'f) ps. 

‘ratyn nion dw. Hupfeld speaks of the Samuel-reading as “sinnlose,” 

mm m mm m 

• * • 

while according to Delitzsch it is “ eine der sinnreichsten Yarianten.” 

In more purely critical questions there is more agreement, or at any rate it is 
more easy to understand why the critics differ. 

In this connection Ewald’s exhaustive denunciation of most other commen¬ 
tators in the introduction to his work on the Psalms is interesting; and we feel 
that there is something of poetic justice in the reference to Ewald as an “ over¬ 
rated scholar” in a well-known Cambridge work on the Psalms. 1 

This “ disagreement of doctors ” lends some support to the student’s natural 
inclination to protest against the right of a German or English critic of the nine¬ 
teenth century to decide dogmatically what was appropriate or in good taste for 
David ten centuries before Christ. 


XI. CANONS OF CRITICISM. 

We have attempted to show that the variations between these two texts may, 
at any rate in most cases, be arranged under the same head as the variations of 
Greek Testament MSS. It may also be interesting to notice in what cases the 
canons of Greek Testament criticism would at first sight be applied and how far 
they would hold. 

We take first the canon: Brevior lectio anteponenda verbosiori. The cases 
where this might be used are where one text contains words omitted by the other; 
or contains a shorter text as *7*17 of Sam. xxii. 33, and of Sam. xxn. 
15. However, this canon does not seem to be appealed to by critics, probably 
because they felt that the influence of possible mutilation and carelessness renders 
it inoperative. 

Again: Proclivi lectioni prcestat ardua. The character of the difference be¬ 
tween the two texts affords ample scope for the application of this canon, and if 
it be admitted it will be decisive for the originality of the general style and form 
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of the Samuel-text, though in some instances, as in Ps. xviii. 11, it would 
favor the Psalm-text. 

Again: That reading is to be preferred which will explain the origin of the 
variations. Amongst other readings where this canon might be applied perhaps 
the best case is in v. 15, where the reading p*"D would serve to explain 

the Samuel-text p*"Q, the Psalm-text m D’ ( Tn*i ; the variant in Ps. cxliv. 6 
p-o pro and the LXX. /cal rjarpatyev clot pan r/v. 

Again in I. B. 3 ( 7 ), there are cases to which we might apply the canon that 
in parallel passages a verbal dissidence rather than a verbal concordance is to be 
preferred. But it is doubtful whether the parallelisms are not too short, and con¬ 
sequently too little conspicuous, to have excited the harmonizing tendencies of 
copyists. 
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MENE, TEKEL, PERES , AND THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR. 

By M. Clermont-Gannbau, 

Professor of Oriental Archaeology, Paris. 

[Translated by Robert W. Rogers, of the Johns Hopkins University.] 

Among the enigmatical passages of the Old Testament, there is possibly none 
which has stimulated to a higher point the curiosity of the exegetes, and provoked 
more numerous and more divergent comments than the one which contains, in the 
account of the feast of Belshazzar, these three mysterious words, popularized in 
the form Mene, Tekel, Peres,—a form which has originated from the ancient 
Greek and Latin versions of the Aramean Book of Daniel. 

Without making a pretence of giving a decisive solution of this philological 
problem, I wish to try to place it in new terms by introducing an element which 
—as far as my knowledge goes—has not yet been considered, and which seems to 
me to play an essential role. I hasten to say that the considerations which are to 
follow are independent of the question yet under discussion, of the real date of the 
Book of Daniel, of its historic value and of the environment to which the author 
may have belonged; they will preserve their import, if indeed any be accorded 
them, in each of the more or less plausible systems between which, in that respect, 
modem criticism is divided. 

I. 

Every one recalls the truly thrilling picture in which the biblical writer paints 
for us this supernatural manifestation of divine judgment followed, with so brief 
delay, by its execution. 1 

In the midst of a grand feast, the sumptuousness of which has passed into a 
proverb, Belshazzar, king of Chaldea, gives the order to bring the vessels of gold 
and silver of Jehovah, taken from the temple in Jerusalem by his father Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, and in company with his guests, male and female, drinks from them 
in honor of the gods of Babylon. At this moment he sees a hand appear before 
the candelabra which lighted this impious orgie, a hand which writes upon the 
plaster of the wall of the hall some incomprehensible words. Terrified by this 
prodigy, the king summons immediately his astrologers and diviners, and promises 
them the highest rewards if they succeed in deciphering this inscription and 
furnishing the interpretation. But all the science of the Chaldean Magi remains 
in default. The queen arrives and counsels the king to summon Daniel, who had 
given proof of his wisdom under Nebuchadnezzar, and had been made by him 
chief of the astrologers and diviners. 
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Daniel is brought before the king; and after recalling the misdeeds of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar and sharply admonishing the son, worthy of him, despiser of Jehovah, 
he continues in these words: 

24 Then was the part of the hand sent from before them, and this writing 

25 was inscribed. And this is the writing that was inscribed, 


pDifl} ‘jpn wo wo 

I • : - | r* : r : r* : 

mgne mgne tgqel fi-pharsin 

26 This is the interpretation of the thing: Mgne, God hath numbered (m g n a h) 

27 thy kingdom, and brought it to an end. Tgqel, thou art weighed (t g q i 11 a) 

28 in the balances, and art found wanting. P g r e s, thy kingdom is divided 1 

(pgrlsat) and given to the Medes and Persians (Paras). 

Upon this Belshazzar accords to Daniel the promised rewards (though the 
latter, according to the account, had begun with a refusal of them); that very 
night he is slain, and Darius the Mede seizes the kingdom. 

It is clearly shown from this story that the task incumbent on the interpreter 
of these prophetical words was double; it was a question first of deciphering, then 
of explaining them. It would be idle and, in any case, it will not be in my plan 
to search for what cause the decipherment presented a particular difficulty. Was 


it a question, in the thought of the author, of an unknown writing, or simply of 
an unaccustomed disposition of known characters ? The rabbins are pronounced 
in favor of the second hypothesis and, giving free rein to their imagination, 2 3 have 
assumed that either the characters belonged to a cryptographic alphabet a thbash, 
i. e., one in which the first letter has as its equivalent the last : 




0 

♦ 

n 

j 

“i 

£3 

1 

1 

N 

n 

0 

♦ 

D 

n 

£3 

1 


D 

n 

N 

J 


♦ 


0 


w 

Or that the letters, arranged in three lines in a sort of table, had to be read ver¬ 
tically and not horizontally: 





Some seem to have also thought of a real anagram, 8 which may be represented 
thus: 

I do not insist upon these more or less dangerous conjectures, the last of 
which is perhaps the most plausible, since it is more simple than the first and has 
the advantage over the second that it might have appeared in the manuscripts 
without breaking in an offensive manner the regularity of the lines. 


1 Or, as some critics translate, broken, destroyed, 

2 See, for example, J. Levy, \Neuhebraeisches und Chaldaefsches Woerterbuch , under the words 
pStW. pR and r»D\ 

3 See Levy, op. ctt 8 5, DJR. 
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I only mention them as a matter of curiosity, although we shall be able fur¬ 
ther on to draw from them an indirect argument. I will devote myself exclusive¬ 
ly to the question of interpretation. A circumstance by which we cannot fail to 
be struck, but to which we possibly do not accord all the importance which it 
merits, is that the interpretation attributed to Daniel does not agree rigorously 
with his decipherment. 

This agreement exists only in the Greek and Latin translations. These trans¬ 
lations in verse 25, after the phrase 44 this is the writing that was inscribed,” sub¬ 
stitute for the five words of the original Aramean text m£ne mSne t£qel 
u-ph&rsin, the transcription pdv tWA, <fipes , mane, thekel , phares, of the three 
words m£ne, t£qel, par sin which stand only in verses 26, 27 and 28 of the 
original, verses which have for their object the giving of the signification. 

Hebraists, guided by the Massoretic vocalization, which is not, be it said in 
passing, without singular anomalies, 1 are generally agreed in recognizing that the 
five words of verse 25 ought to be rendered literally as participles, numbered, 
numbered, weighed and they are dividing; 2 accepting as well founded this trans¬ 
lation which, even from the grammatical point of view, does not escape from all 
criticism, and which yields in any case, we must confess, a phrase partly incohe¬ 
rent, we see that the interpretation given by Daniel to the following verses, 
regards neither the repetition of the first word m 5 n e, nor the plural form of the 
last word par sin, preceded by the conjunction 1 “and.” The biblical writer 
is content to draw from this whole the three essential words, in attaching them to 
a uniform grammatical type. 

m&ne “numbered” 
tSqel “weighed” 
pgres 3 “divided.” 

He then draws from it, by one of those jeux d 1 esprit, of which the Bible offers 
many examples, the significations appropriate to the situation which he has in view. 

He proceeds for this purpose with a mechanical method, so to speak, which 
is seen clearly by this simple synoptic table: 


INTERPRETATION 

EXPLANATION 

WORD 

or THE 8ECOND DEGREE. 

or THE ITRST DEGREE. 

TO BE EXPLAINED. 

notom 

•yvoto icntotoo 

WO 1 

•von nnanem 

tOKoa t*nton 

ton 2 

disi ho 1 ? rovm 

yroto ddhs 

one 3 


i Particularly for the word *7pjj, which, it is supposed, ought to be equivalent to VpD. 

Other commentators, without stopping at the vocalization, translate the words as verbs in the 
Preterite and present Participle: numeravit , numeravit, append# et dividunt . (Buxtorf, Lex. s. v. 

bpn.) 

3 Or“ they are breaking," according to some exegetes. I believe that the sense of dividing Is 
preferable, and my theory tends, as will be seen, to confirm this last meaning of the root 0^3. 

s The same reservation is to be made on the vocalization of this word as upon that of tfiqfil. 
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1. Numbered 


2. Weighed : 


8. Divided : 


God bas numbered 
thy kingdom 

thou hast been weighed 
in the balances 

thy kingdom has been 
divided 


and has finished it. 

and hast been found wanting in 
(weight). 

and has been given to the Mede 
and the Persian. 


This rational analysis shows clearly that every one of the three parallel 
phrases is divided into parts rigorously symmetrical: 

1. The word to be explained. 

2. A literal explanation of the word, presenting this word at the head of the 
phrase, in different grammatical states. 

3. A second interpretation following the first, a kind of paraphrase, at once 
larger and more precise, of the literal explanation to which it is uniformly 
attached by the conjunction “and.” The last word pheres, furnished even to, 
the author an opportunity for a veritable doublet applying in the explanation of 
the first degree to the verb peras, “ to divide,” and in the interpretation of the 
second degree, to the name of the “Persians” (Paras). Why, therefore, does 
not verse 26, giving the decipherment of the mysterious inscription, contain in 
place of the words mgne, mSne, tSqel u-pharsin, purely and simply the 
three words m g n e, tgqel, pSres, upon the interpretation of which verses 26, 
27 and 28 exclusively revolve ? 

This question is so natural that the ancient Greek and Latin translators have 
made no scruple of replying in their way by modifying, as we have seen, the origi- 


25 in the sense indicated 


may besides 


cult 


been influenced by another motive, if the manuscript which they had before 
eyes presented the characters composing the phrase in an odd disposition, di 
of reproduction, and similar to those pointed out above, of which the rabbins 
speak. 

However that may be, this divergence between the deciphered and the inter¬ 
preted text can scarcely be conceived unless one admits that the biblical author 
had to do, not with simple words, but rather with a given and prescribed phrase 
consecrated by tradition, from which he must produce, by alliterations and allu¬ 
sions, certain significations adapted to the circumstances which preoccupied him, 
i. e., the coming of the Persians. 

I will return immediately to this point, which is properly the knot of the 
question, and, following the example of the author himself, and of the ancient 
translators, will occupy myself, for the moment, only with the three words m 8 n e, 
tSqel, pSres, separated from their connection,reserving for later consideration 
the entire phrase of verse 26. 

II. 

In 1878, in the course of an epigraphic mission, which had been entrusted to 
me bv the Minister of Public Instruction on account of the Committee of the 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum , I had occasion to study in the British Muse¬ 
um the important set of bronze lion weights, from Nineveh, many of which have 
bilingual inscriptions in Assyrian and Aramean. One of these weights particu¬ 
larly attracted my attention. It is the one upon which is engraved an Aramean 
word, up to that time generally read {J^p, “holy,” which was considered an 
indication of a “weight of the sanctuary” in opposition to the standard weight. 
A minute examination convinced me that the word ought to be read, in reality, 
CHS paraS or paras “half, moiety.” 



This is confirmed by the casts brought back by me at that time, which have 
been placed in the cabinet of the Committee of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica¬ 
rum , thus permitting a control of the exactness of this reading. 1 

The lion which bears this inscription having weight perceptibly equal to that 
of a half of the light mina, it was evident that we had to consider this word 
paraS, “half,” directly as the denomination itself of a fixed ponderal quantity, 
viz., the half-mina. 2 The Assyrian and, as we shall presently see, the Hebrew- 
Aramean agree in confirming this reading. Immediately a comparison arose in 
my mind, that we find in the set of weights from Nineveh, engraved in Aramaici- 
sing characters, in a language approaching to Hebrew, the three names of weights, 


flJO man£ the mina. 

56qSl, the shekel. 
BH£) pharaS, the half-mina. 


and that by a coincidence, truly singular, these three names correspond in a 
remarkable manner to the Aramean words of the text of Daniel, m£ne, tgkel, 
pgres. The slight orthographical differences presented by the Aramean forms 
are all rigorously explained by the well known peculiarities of Aramean compared 
with Hebrew: 


i M. Oppert had already recognized the true reading of this word, applied also to Assyrian 
measures of length, as is evident from the following passage of his memoir upon the Assyrian 
standard me^uree and weights: “The words paras and elnip are found transcribed In 
Aramean characters'' ( Joum . Asiat., 1874, t. II. p. 481). 

* The light mina is half of the heavy mina. 


*The word appears in the plural on the weights iSptf. 
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The H of HJO becomes normally ^ = frOO 1 man a. 

The & of ‘jpj? “ “ n = ^pD 2 tSqal. 

TheD Of D1S “ “ D = DID 3 P«ras. 

From this it was only a step to conclude that the names of weights 4 designating 
the mina, the shekel and the para§, or half-mina, might play a role in the text of 
Daniel. This step I hesitated for a long time to take, and at first contented my¬ 
self with communicating to some savants a conjecture which pressed and still 
presses more and more upon me. I do not believe that I ought to withold it 
further from criticism, and after having submitted it, to the best of my ability, to 
the examination of reason, I now give it to criticism, in the hope that perhaps 
some part of it may be accepted, even if it be not received with all its conse¬ 
quences 

III. 

I think it will be admitted without much difficulty that the three words of 
Daniel can correspond term by term to the three names of weights. 5 Apart from 
the phonetic equivalences noted above, even the paronomasias, in which the bib¬ 
lical author delights, come to the support of this identification, and serve as an 
acknowledgment of it. In fact he aims expressly, in his allegorical interpretation, 
at the roots 

HJO or tOO “to number,” 

^p{J> or ^pn “to weigh,” 

or Dlfl “to divide,” 

to which every one attaches without hesitation the Semitic names of the mtna, 
the shekel and the phara§ (pheras) or half-mina. 

m 

If, then, it were truly a question of these three isolated words, if by misfor¬ 
tune the Aramean original of Daniel had been lost and this book had come down 
to us, like several others of the Old Testament, only by means of the Greek and 
Latin versions; if, consequently, the phrase was presented to us in the abridged 
state to which these versions have reduced it, Mdv?, $6peg* Jfane, thekel , 

i The form top, mina, erists in Aramean. 

* Cf. the Aramean ttSpH, shekel. 

▼ I 1 • i 

* D}3 is the half-mina in Aramean (rOO IV 0*^3, Buxtorf, Lex. ChaXd ., s. v.). In the lan¬ 
guage of the Talmud, 0^31 DID, a mina and a peras, means a mina and a half. In various other 

passages, given in Neuhebr. und Chald. Woerterbuch, Levy's s. v. 0*13, these two weights are 

opposed to one another in a way that leaves no doubt of the value of the pSr&s = half-mina. 

* Of weights or of money; for it must not be forgotten that this is all one in the Bemitio 
languages. 

ft It might be well to note that Flavius Josephus ( Antiquities of the Jem, X., 11,3) renders the 

three words of Daniel not by verbs, but by substantives, MANH = api&pds number; OEKEA = 
oradpSs weight; 4>APE2 = KX 60 pa fragment. 

«It is to be noted, now, that the Greek transcription implies for these words a vocalization 
differing, In certain points, from that of the Massoretic text, and approaching that which my 
explanation tends to substitute for it. (See the end of note.) 
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phares . If, therefore, we had to deal only with these three isolated words, the 
explanation would offer scarcely any difficulty. It is true also that in this case the 
coincidence would have only a relative interest, and could be considered an occur¬ 
rence curious enough, but, after all, of restricted importance. 

♦ 

But the original of Daniel has been happily preserved, and the original gives 
us, in verse 25, not only the three words in question, but a phrase of five words, 
where they play a role which remains to be discovered. 

We must inquire whether the introduction of this new element of information 

in the study of the phrase of verse 25 is not of such a nature as to clear up the 

# 

whole of this obscure text, and to make us see it in a light very different from 
that in which it has been habitually regarded up to this time. 

Let us admit, for a moment, laying aside the Massoretic vocalization, to which 
even the most scrupulous philologians are obliged here to do some violence, 
that it is necessary to read these three isolated words of verses 26, 27, 28, not 
m£ne, thSqel, pgres, but mana, tSqal, pSras, i. e., mina, shekel and half- 

mina , and let us apply this reading to the same three words in the phrase of 

* 

verse 25. We shall obtain then for this phrase, mana, mana, thgqal, u-ph&r- 
8 In, “mina, mina, shekel and half-shekel. ” 

We establish at first that, while the words designating respectively mina and 
shekel are in the singular, that which designates half-mina is in the plural, pons 
parsin, or pgrasln, the regular plural of pgras, D'lfJ* This implies already 
between the first and last word of the phrase, between the mina and the half- 
mina, a significant opposition which ought to serve us as a first luminous point in 
the darkness in which we are gropingly advancing. But we do not yet hold the 

key of the riddle. 

The literal translation “mina, mina , shekel and half-minas ” does not give us 
a sense much less disconnected than that of the received translation. It has, 
however, the advantage over this of showing us some elements pertaining to an 
order of ideas clearly characterized. But we do not yet see in what manner 
these elements ought to be combined, in order to form a logical whole, a con¬ 
nected, moving, living phrase. We possess them, so to speak, in a static state, 
it remains for us to put them in a dynamic state, and to discover whether 
these words, in place of being simply placed side by side, are not in reality united 
among themselves by grammatical functions. In this consists the real problem 
for solution. 

Although in Aramean several substantives may follow each other in an enu¬ 
meration without the interposition of the conjunction “and,” employed in similar 
cases in Hebrew, it is scarcely probable, a priori, that this succession of words 
here constitutes a simple statement of weights, such as: “a mina, a mina, a 
shekel and some pheras.” 
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Let us pause at the first word: Man a. It is twice repeated: Mana, mana. 
Is this, then, a simple repetition, wwna, mina, with which we have to do, a 
rhetorical figure, or, on the contrary, a phenomenon of syntax ? 

In Aramean and in general in the Semitic languages, the repetition of the 
same substantive, without the intervention of any other word, is a grammatical 
process capable of expressing different things: e. g., the idea of a great quantity, 
when the substantives are in the plural,—|**TD pits, pits, i. e., “nothing 
but pits,” Gen. xiv. 10; but here mana being in the singular, the idea of plurality 
ought, it seems to me, to be put aside; or the idea of partition, which is expressed 
by our word every— flock, flock, i. e., “every flock by itself,” Gen. 

xxxii. 16; XQJp people,people, i. e., “every people;” •"QJ man, man, 

• • 

i. e., “ any man,” Num. ix. 10, etc.; or moreover an idea of distribution, an idea 

O x Pm 

connected with the preceding,— jXi? denarius , denarius , i. e., 44 every one a 

denarius;” tt do, two, i. e., “two by two;” IU* hundred, hundred, 


i. e., “by hundreds,” Mark vi. 40, etc.; finally, an idea of diversity,—* s un 

P.x P 

evil, evil, i. e., “ different evils,” Mk. n. 17; tongue, tongue, i. e., “dif¬ 

ferent tongues,” John v. 4; Acts x. 46, etc. In all these cases the repeated 
substantive remains in the singular. This is the case in this passage. We 
might, then, endeavor to see if these words JOO tOO mina, mina, would not 
signify, in the phrase of Daniel, of which they form the commencement, something 
like “every mina, mina by mina, mina to mina, by every mina, for every mina,” 
or even “different minas.” But there is still another possible manner, and one 
well conformed to the Semitic genius, of construing these two consecutive words, 
mana, mana; that is, to regard the first as subject and the second as attribute 
of a small phrase where the verb to be is understood: mina (is) mina, i. e., a mina 
(is) a mina; as in Hebrew also tfYW flliT Jehovah my Qod, i. e., “Jehovah is my 
God.” But we will leave provisionally this question in suspense, and reserving 
equally the word t S q a 1, which comes after, pass immediately to the last word of 
the phrase, p a r s i n. 

y. 


P&rsin, or phSrasin, has the proper form of a plural. But is it really a 
plural? The peras is, as we have seen, a “half-mina; ” i. e., to make one mina, 
two pheras are necessary. Given the presence, at the beginning of the phrase, of 
the word mana, “mina” in the singular, nothing would be more tempting, if we 
had before us a Hebrew and not an Aramean text, than to ask if, in place of the 
plural, we have not here a dual, which is distinguished, as we know, only by a 
very slight vocalic variation, perceptible only in the Massoretic pointing; and if, 
in place of reading par sin half-minas, we ought not to read parsain two 

half-minas . 
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It is true that Aramean seems to have allowed the dual to fall into disuse; 
and that is a serious objection. It has, however, preserved some traces of it 
which appear in the very language of the book of Daniel: ln ^ tw0 hands, 

the two feet , the teeth (considered as distributed in two rows). Syriac 

has preserved the form of the dual in the numerals: two (masculine), 

* r p 

two (feminine), two hundred; and in the geographical name 

ij* Egypt , an imitation of the Hebrew DHVQ* At any rate, there is a pas- 

mm » • 




sage in Daniel 4 where it seems that the plural has at least the function 
of the dual: 


m ft* 



rprw 


to a time, times and half a time . 

* i ddanin times can only be the equivalent of 'iddanain two times, 5 in this 
phrase which, from the declarations of all the exegetes, contains the precise 
indication of a period of time numerically determined,—a year, two years and a 
half year, i. e., three years and a half. 

Consequently, even according to the Massoretic vocalization of the word 
pD-lfl par sin, all the respect which it perhaps does not deserve, we find 

ourselves sufficiently protected by this precedent to attribute to the value 

of par sain, and to translate by two peras or two half-minas, if the context 
points in that direction. 

VI. 


The word parsin, or parsain, is preceded in the text of Daniel by a 
*), representing, as every one admits, the conjunction and . If this word parsin, 
which closes the phrase, is indeed a substantive, it is to be supposed that the 
word tSqel, to which it is bound by the conjunction, ought to be a word of the 
same nature as it, i. e., another substantive. We have already shown that 
tgqel or teqal 6 is a rigorously exact equivalent of the Hebrew substantive 
y §4 q 21, designating the 44 shekel.” Under these conditions the phrase to be 

explained could strictly end *?pH. a shekel and two pheras. 

But it will scarcely be perceived by what association of ideas a shekel (the 
word is in the singular), which is a very small fraction of a mina (the sixtieth or 
the hundredth, according to the system), is found in this brief phrase placed with 
two peras, the peras being half of the mina. Supposing even that it is a ques¬ 
tion of a simple enumeration of certain weights (which is scarcely probable), one 


i Daniel 11.34. 


* Id., vil. 4. 


* Id., vil. 7. 


< Id ., vil. 26. 


* In spite of the fact that, in the correspond !ng passage of chapter xii. (verse 7) of the Hebrew 
part of the Book of Daniel, is servilely rendered by the plural D'TgjO, and not by the dual 
OHjn’D. 

«Thls Is the form which the segholate substantives of Hebrew take in Aramean : k6 s£ph 
silver becomes k£s&ph. 
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would expect to find those weights enumerated in an order regularly increasing or 
decreasing, 1 and to see the lighter weight, the shekel, named after the pgras, as 
it is after the mina. How shall we escape this difficulty, which seems inextrica¬ 
ble ? It consists entirely in the presence of the 1, which, coupled with the word 
p a r s I n, can certainly only be the conjunction and. 

But is the *| really in its place ? Does it really belong at the beginning of the 
word par sin, which follows it? Might it not perhaps belong to the end of 
the word t g q e 1, which precedes ? Ought we not to regard with caution the way 
in which our editions cut this phrase, a phrase which early became enigmatical. 
The usage of the scriptio continua , which is a proved fact in ancient biblical man¬ 
uscripts, authorizes us to ask if the compact group of letters, in place of being cut 

into pDifli ‘jpn, ought not to be Y?pfi* 

In this case the T would become an integral part of the word teqe 1, and we 

should be freed from this conjunction and. 

If there was any foundation for the hypothesis, which the rabbins, to explain 
the difficulty of decipherment, have put forth on the unusual disposition of the 
characters of the inscription, we could draw from them an argument to render 
still more admissible the very slight fault of the copyist. The biblical texts show 
greater ones than this. 

We can see, in fact, that, for example, in the arrangement in three vertical 
columns explained above, the 1 which is at the head of the fourth column is forci¬ 
bly separated from an( I placed near ptrtfl- 

The anagrammatical arrangement which I have described as likewise possible, 
and which has perhaps really existed in certain ancient manuscripts, would also 
be able to favor the mistake. 

VII. 

The 1 being attached to the word the arrangement of the phrase is en¬ 
tirely changed. What can V?pn he ? If we were working upon a territory purely 
Hebrew, one could see in this 1 the pronominal suffix o of the third person of the 
masculine singular joined to a substantive. Tgqel could be taken rigorously 

i It is this which had prompted me to ask for a moment if peras, the proper sense of 
which is “half,” did not designate, in place of the half-mina , a very small weight, such as the 
half shekel (the Hebrew ypD, b6q &<), or even the obol. But I do not believe that it is necessary 
to pause with this idea, the sense of halfsnina for perae being too categorically established by 
the Assyrian and Aramean lexicons, and confirmed by the weight itself of the lion bearing the 
inscription paraS, a weight which is sensibly that of the weak half-mina. 1 ought to recall, 
however, that the Greek version of the LXX., in disagreement on this point with the version of 
Theodotion, followed by the Vulgate, and with the original Aramean Itself, places these three 
W ords in an order which would be more conformed to the hypothesis of a regularly decreasing 

enumeration, M &vtj, Mpeg, Qek&. But the version of the LXX. offers for the whole Book of 
Daniel such divergences from the original, it is so plainly removed from it, that it is not neces¬ 
sary to pay any attention to this variant, and that it would be imprudent to lend it here, against 
documents infinitely superior, an authority which, from antiquity, has been properly refused it. 
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in the general meaning of weight, which is the primitive sense of the name 


town) 


[though we should rather expect, in this case, the derived form 
mathqal. The expression would then signify, his weight is two per as, 
compared with the expression XJO XJO, considered as intended to mean 


a mina is a mina, would furnish a sense sufficiently plausible: u a mina is a mina; 


its weight is two peras ” (in other words, two half-minas). 

In place of being a nominal suffix, the ^ restored to t S q e 1 could be also 

continuing always to reason from the point of view of Hebrew—a verbal suffix, 

the verb tgqal, the equivalent of Saqal, signifying “to weigh.” It 

would then be with a verb and not with a substantive which is derived from it, 

% 1 

and which designates the shekel, that we have to do. 1 In this case the little 
phrase could be translated: “he has weighed it,” or, “weigh it,” according as 
we read 1*?pn in the Preterite or V?pjl in the Imperative. 

But we must reject these hybrid forms. We have to deal with a text too thor¬ 
oughly Aramean to permit us to treat the 1 as a su 
placing the Aramean forms p] _ and *nl- 2 


m the Hebrew manner 


• • 


In Aramean the ^ of V?pJ1 could only be the product of a verbal inflection 


Two forms are possible: 


either “ they have weighed *, 




or 


j. 

ftnn “weigh” 


j’D'iQ becomes then the direct object of y^pfi. 

If tgq al is a verb in the second member of the phrase, one would be led to 
infer that in the first member too = m e n a is equally a verb and that there is a 
parallelism in the employment of the two correlative verbs mgnamana, tgq&lti 
p&rsain “he has counted a mina [and] they have weighed two peras. But it 
seems then that the two members of the phrase, thus opposed the one to the other, 
ought to be connected by the preposition and; I deem it wise to resist the temp¬ 
tation to make the ^ which is between t S q a 1 and p & r s a i n serve for this pur¬ 
pose, making it leap over tSqal, to place it before it, although by this ad- 


(u-) tSqal 


cou nted 


unpting balance 
and weighed t 


peras 


or 


in 


the Imperative 3 in Sue mana, (u-) tSqul parsain, “count a mina and 
weigh two peras.” I should not like to go that far. Contenting myself with the 


1 The transcription Maw?, Mprc, whatever may be the absolute value in the point of 

view of the original vocalization, implies at least a relativo difference between these three words. 

Maw? and forming a group characterized by the vowel a of the first syllable, different 

from &en£?i, the first syllable of which has an e in place of an a. If the translator had considered 
*7pn as of the same grammatical form as KID and D*^3, he ought, it seems, to have transcribed it 

and not One sees that this distinction corresponds plainly to that to which 1 find 

myself led in regarding KID and as substantives, and ^pn as a verb. 

2 But wo find in Daniel the for 


K_ (chap, iv., verses 15,16). 

T 


* KID for DO or DO. 

** i ' t * t 
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simple glide of the ), I accept the reading a word which signifies “ they 

have weighed ” in the Preterite or “ weigh ” in the Imperative. 

If this verb was in the Preterite, by making use of the different meanings r 
enumerated above, of which this reading iOO» mina mina, is susceptible, 
we arrive at the following combinations: 

1st By taking as a plural: “ mina by mina, they have weighed the 

peras.” 

2d By taking ** a dual: “for every mina, they have weighed two peras.” 

If the verb was the Imperative, the combinations would be: 

1 st “ mina by mina weigh the peras.” 

2 d “ for every mina weigh two peras.” 

3d “ a mina is a mina, weigh two peras I” 

It w r ould be easy to multiply these combinations. 

For example, accepting the conjecture which a number of qualified exegetea 
have supported, viz., that ^pfl I s * or = weighed, in the past Parti¬ 

ciple passive, one could translate, according to the Aramean rule which forms 
with the Participle Pg'il a real inflective Preterite passive, ftnn (= ft’on) by 

I • • 

have been weighed, and consider the two members of the phrase as constituted thus: 

md too has been counted a mina , or 

T T 

M3 M3 he has counted a mina; 

T T , T : 

pons npn have been weighed two peras. 

We may compare, in this respect, another passage of Daniel r 1 

vrns insDi sn* ton the judgment was set and the books were opened, 

I • : • : • : t 

VIII. 

But I pause in this track, where I leave to philologians more minute than 
I the task of pushing it further. It suffices me to point it out to them, and 
I shall content myself for the present with this conclusion: The two extreme 
and essential terms of the phrase in Daniel are two names of weights of which 
one is double the other, placed in relation by a third middle term, which is 
either a third name of weight (that of shekel), or the verb to weigh , from 
which the name of shekel is derived. 

Across the last doubts which may still obscure the precise sense of the 

phrase so understood, one easily catches the movement and is conscious of the 

aroma of a sort of proverbial sentence, or popular saying, revolving upon the 

% 

relation of the mina to the half-mina 2 and belonging perhaps to that order of 

i vii. 10. Vers© 24 of the passage which we are studying, furnishes itself an example of this 
construction, and that exactly with the inversion of the verb and subject which we have here: 
CTBH K3i"01 RD3 “the hand has been sent and this writing has been traced.*' 

The same, in verse 28: “thy kingdom has been divided.” 

* Possibly by allusion to the difference between the light and the heavy mina, which ought to 
be divided the one and the other into two corresponding peras in the same proportional relation 
of 1 to 2. 


e 






Iene, Tekel, Peres, and the Feast of Belshazzar. 



ideas with which our modern locutions are connected, such as: “two make a 
pair,” “ two and two make four,” “ six of one and half a dozen of the other,” 
etc. We may also compare for this image of isoropy, of equipoise, employed 
to express by analogy the idea of equivalence or the identity of two things, the 

Greek expressions : E/f ri)v avri)v ri&lvai rrXdartyya, io6pf>o7rov ir?Aortyya ix €tl> y ia6pf)onov 

irTuaoriyya ra^avrebeaflat. 

It is very remarkable that these two words of mane and pgras, “mina 
and half-mina,” opposed, as here, to each other, are directly employed by 
the Talmudic authors in a metaphorical and proverbial manner well adapted to 
confirm that impression, at the same time coming to the support of the pare- 
miological value which I propose to give them in the Book of Daniel. To the 
rabbins a son who is worth less than his father is a p g r a s, son of a mane, 
mo p d"»s ) a son who is worth more than his father is a mane, son of a 
pgr as, D^£) JD a *°n who worth as much as his father, a mane 

son of a m a n e, mo p mo A It is not impossible that there was some allu¬ 
sion of this kind in the intention of the biblical author borrowing this aphor¬ 
ism from the wisdom of nations. 

It is this which seems to come out of the long discourse with which Daniel 
introduces his interpretation. This discourse is divided into two parts: the first 
recalls the faults, followed by repentance, of Nebuchadnezzar, father of Bel- 
shazzar; the second, which sums up those of Belshazzar, begins with this apos¬ 
trophe, “And thou, Belshazzar, his son, hast not humbled thy heart,” 2 etc., 
an apostrophe which emphasizes well the desire of the author to establish a 
parallel between the father and son. 

IX. 

Some may perhaps consider it strange that this phrase written by a celes¬ 
tial hand on the wall of Belshazzar’s festal hall, that this sentence of the des¬ 
tiny that ruled the lot of the last king of Chaldea, should be finally reduced to 
a simple saying, and to a saying so commonplace, so prosaic, that it might have 
been quite as well scrawled on any wall by the hand of the first malcontent, 
and might belong to this “ wall ” literature, not very lofty, which belongs to all 
times and to all peoples. 3 


i See the examples In J. Levy, op. cff., under the words HID and DIB. So the two celebrated 
Moabites, tho prophet Balaam and the kin* Balaq were both of them a ** ralna daughter (son) of a 
half-mina,” since they were said to be greater than their respective fathers. Compare also in the 
same order of ideas, the proverbial locutions: K10T1 13 K^H “vinegar son of the wine;” p 'IK 
'IK “lion, son of lion,” and SjTD p 'IK “lion, son of the jackal.” 

* Verse 22. 


3 The exegetes who have believed that they recognized in the feast of Belshazzar certain 


personal allusions to the deeds of Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, 


g., to the sumptuous and dis¬ 


solute feasts given by Antiochus to Daphn6 (Hitzig, Das Buck Daniel, p.78),—admit, without dif¬ 
ficulty, I believe, the adaptation of some popular scoff directed at that bitter enemy of the J ews 
who had pillaged the treasure of the temple and who also, having taken refuge at Baby¬ 
lon after the check experienced at Elymais, had been chastised by the hand of the Persians, con- 
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To this objection it would be easy to reply by citing the analogy of certain 
oracles of pagan antiquity, which are distinguished by their strangeness and by 
their intended platitude. And besides, in the case of Daniel, is it not exactly 
this contrast, this disproportion between the littleness of the means and the 
grandeur of the intention, which was the better fitted to strike vividly the imag¬ 
ination? What, in fact, is the scope of this story in which the author proposes to 
show the fall of the empire of Chaldea ? Belshazzar casts defiance at the God 
of Israel, who replies by a menacing prodigy. A hand sent from above writes 

upon the wall a phrase which all of the most skilled wise men of Chaldea are 

% 

not able, with all their science, to read or to explain. Is this phrase, then, 
something impenetrable, something very abstract? Not the least in the world. 
It is all simply, as the Israelite prophet establishes, an adage of the common 
people, a proverb known to all. How easily does this prove the nothingness 
of this pretended science of the Magi, and gives the measure of this greatly 
vaunted wisdom which is held in check by so slight a difficulty. The author 
has a visible tendency to find in default this Chaldean science. In two places 
already, in the preceding chapters, 1 he has shown the weakness and ignorance 
of the Magi in their attempts at the interpretation of the two dreams of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the key to which Daniel alone was able to give. This time the 
demonstration is decisive. The Magi are not able to recognize in the mysterious 
inscription a saying which is upon every lip. First result. Yes, but from this 
profane saying, which, once deciphered, ought, it seems, to be understood by 
the whole world, Daniel goes on to draw a hidden divine meaning, and to ob¬ 
tain an effect so much the more considerable as it was unexpected. Vox populi , 
vox dei . He takes one by one the words which compose it, and, using one of the 
favorite methods of the Hebrew prophets, a double sense of these words, by 
paronomasia he causes some significations appropriate to the events in view to 
burst forth. The word which lends itself best to this was assuredly the last, 
par sin or par sain, which had the admirable advantage of making possible 
the most seducing equivocation upon the name of the Persians. 

It is not bold to suppose that it is this word which has determined, among 
all the others, the choice of this saying as a fundamental theme of the prophecy 
relative to the coming of the Persians and the ruin of the empire of Babylon. 

sidered as Instruments of the divine vengeance (FI. Josephus, Antiq. jud., XII. 9,1; Macc., 1.3, 
31:6). Compare KJD, M dvrj, and the sobriquet ’E 7 r t/imfy, foolish, furious, into which the official 
surname of Antiochus, ETr/^ar/fc, the illustroua, was corrupted. In this case, the phrase taken 
as the text of the story of Daniel would be no longer, to speak properly, a proverbial sentence, 
but a kind of double-faced epigram, borrowed from the actual circumstances of the moment: 
The mina (Antiochus) has counted (and) the peras (Perses) have weighed (i. e. f payod). It is 
known that the expedition, as the result of which Antiochus had to succumb, had for its object 
the recovering of the overdue taxes owing by the Persians. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that Syriac employs precisely the word to designate the tax of which the passage of the 

Book of Maccabees speaks (I. 3, 29). 

i Chap. ii. and iv. 
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The whole of the fifth chapter of Daniel may be considered as the brilliant 
placing of this subject, to which it serves as a frame, and which remains, in 
the last analysis, the principal generating element of the whole piece. 

X. 

I say, the principal element; for it is not the only one. As to the details 
of this scene, the actors who figure there, the attitudes they take, the roles they 
play, the accessories which constitute the scenery, it is, I believe, by the icono- 
logical method that we must seek an explanation. I understand by iconology, 
the generation of ideas by figured images, by plastic representations more or less 
arbitrarily interpreted. If one wishes to understand chap. v. of the Book of Dan¬ 
iel, he must read it again attentively in the light of certain representations of 
Egyptian and Chaldean origin, which have, [in my judgment, exerted a prepon¬ 
derating influence on the mind of the author. 

For Egypt, it is the representation, so popular upon bas-reliefs and in the 
illustrations of the Book of the Dead, of the judgment of souls weighed in the 
balance, or psychostasy, to which by a very natural association of ideas, the author 
must have found himself conducted; he has himself made a most direct allusion: 
“ Thou hast been weighed in the balance,” says he, “ and thou hast been found 
wanting in weight.” 

For Chaldea, there is the representation which recurs very frequently upon 
the cylinders, and which is designated, in default of a better, under the conven¬ 
tional and, I believe, inexact name of u scene of initiation.” 

If we combine together these two plastic representations, we obtain the very 
model of the painting of the feast of Belshazzar, with all its details and all its inci¬ 
dents ; the king seated upon a throne in the great hall of the feast and drinking 
from the sacred vessels; the banqueters; the inscription traced upon the wall; 
the candelabra lighting the scene; the Magi stupefied before the inscription; the 
queen presenting herself to the king; Daniel introduced in her presence explain¬ 
ing the inscription, and dressed in the insignia promised as his reward. 

The best commentary which could be given of the fifth chapter of Daniel 
would be, on the one side, a vignette from the Book of the Dead, representing 
Osiris, king of Amenti, seated in state in the great hall of judgment; the 
forty-two j udicial assessors and other infernal personages; the goddess Ma (Goddess 
of Justice) introducing the dead; Thot, the Lord of the divine words, the scribe of 
the divine justice, now inscribing, now pronouncing sentence; Horus and Anubis 
examining the weighed; and on the other side, a cylinder 1 showing us a god seat- 

i Without pretending that the Assyrian scene called the scene of “ initiation,” is really con¬ 
generous with the Egyptian scene of psychostasy, which is not, however, impossible, I cannot 
prevent myself from remarking that we find here two characteristic details which recall the 
Egyptian scene: the monkey, (the cynocephalus symbolizing the equilibrium of the balance), 
and the object in which M. Lenormant has seen a balance (of the steelyard type), and M. Menant 
an lnstr ument of numeration, the staff of measuring, symbolizing justice (cf. the goddess Ma and 
her pen). 
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ed on a throne, holding in his hand a vase for libations; a grand candelabra; an 
inscription^ engraved in the body of the scene; two persons, 2 one of whom pre¬ 
sents the other to the god; other persons in different mysterious attitudes. 

And besides, it is not only the episode of the feast of Belshazzar, but also 
other most prominent episodes of the Book of Daniel, the conception of which is 
explained to us by iconology: the two dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, the three young 
Hebrews in the furnace, Daniel in the den of lions; not to speak of the symbolic 
beasts which people the visions of the prophet and furnish the matter of his 
apocalyptic visions. 


i The cuneiform legend of the cylinder serving as a seal, 
a One of them is at times certainly a woman. 
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JEWISH GRAMMARIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Pn. D., 

' University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Biblical exegesis and Hebrew grammar are naturally closely interwoven with 
one another. While in general the two may and to-day are kept quite distinct, 
still there are many instances—notably in the thorny field of Hebrew syntax— 
where the dividing line becomes exceedingly faint, if not entirely wiped out. The 
bond uniting the two becomes the closer the further back we go, so that, in the 
period of which these articles treat, it is difficult to separate the Jewish gram¬ 
marians from the Jewish commentators of the Bible. Works on Hebrew gram¬ 
mar are invariably interspersed, and in general very liberally interspersed, with 
disquisitions and discussions of a purely exegetical nature, and the interpreter of 
the biblical text as frequently trespasses on the field of the grammarian. 

I. 

The middle of„ the ninth century, in more than one respect, marks a turning- 
point in the history of the Jews. The contact with Mohammedan civilization and 
the rise of Karaism succeeded in inaugurating a new period of intellectual activ¬ 
ity among them. Just as some thousand years previous, the meeting of the Jews 
with Grecian culture in Alexandria resulted in that remarkable product, the 
Hellenic-Judaic literature, so the encounter with Islam in Spain and on the 
northern coast of Africa gave rise to a rich and valuable literature. The great 
schism in the Jewish church ascribed to Aven about the year 850 of the common 
era, gave the fresh current a fixed direction. Whatever else Karaism may in the 
course of time have become, it was at its origin a reaction against the overweening 
authority which the Talmud had acquired. The watch-cry of the movement was 
“ Return to the Bible.” 

I 

But in thus acknowledging the authority of the Bible alone, Karaism—and 
this was perhaps its most important result—led to a taking up of a sadly neglected 
study. The Karaites, as well as the upholders of rabbinical tradition, were forced 
to study the Bible; the former by the sheer necessity of their principles, the lat¬ 
ter in order to furnish themselves with weapons against their opponents. For 
more than five hundred years the Talmud, to the exclusion of the Bible, had 
engrossed the thought and attention of the Jews. After the final redaction of the 
Mishna, in the early part of the third century, the laws embodied in that codex 
formed the subject of discussion in the various talmudical schools from genera¬ 
tion to generation. When about the middle of the fifth century these discus¬ 
sions, constituting the so-called Gemara, were in turn also collected and arranged, 
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it was now the entire Talmud, i. e., the Mishna and Gemara, which furnished the 
mental food for the Jews. 

The Amoraim (speakers), as those rabbis were termed who lived after the 
redaction of the Mishna in contradistinction to the Tanaim (teachers), were suc¬ 
ceeded by the Saburaim (reasoners), who stood in the same relation to the entire 
Talmud as the Amoraim to the Mishna. But during all this time, the source of 
all Jewish tradition, the fountain-head of all laws, ceremonial and otherwise, was 
neglected. The Mishna took the place of the Bible in the eyes of the Amoraim * 
and the Talmud in turn was the Bible of the Saburaim—the supreme authority. 
It was quite natural, therefore, that the Bible itself—and consequently classical 
Hebrew—was but little studied, since it was but little required. The Talmud 
was the book of life for the Jews. According to its dictates they regulated their 
conduct. To the Talmud recourse was had in all cases of doubt, and a decision 
directly or indirectly derived from it was final. With the advent of Karaism the 
great change occurred. It is a sufficient proof for the assertion that the Karaitic 
movement was the direct cause of the revival of the study of Hebrew, that the 
eminent Rabbi, Saadia, or Saadia Gaon, 1 as he is commonly known, who is the 
greatest opponent of the founder of Karaism, is also the one with whom the new 
period takes its rise. It is true there is one who precedes Saadia by a few years, 
and who well deserves a place by his side, viz., Jehudah Ibn Koreish, but his 
influence on his cotemporaries was exceedingly limited, and it is only the fact> 
that he was so closely followed by a Saadia that saved him from becoming entirely 
lost to memory. Still, Koreish must not be omitted among the great commenta¬ 
tors and grammarians of the Middle Ages. And since, at any rate, he too is, 
without question, influenced by Karaism, and thus a product of the times, it is 
but proper to commence with him, although, as already intimated, and as will 
be shown still more clearly in the course of these articles, Saadia is the real 
inaugurator of the new period. We might term Jehuda Ibn Koreish a forerunner 
of it. 

II. 

• Jehuda Ibn Koreish . As is the case with so many of the men of this period 
who have left their impress on the course of events, we know but little of the life 
of Ibn Koreish. Through a notice in a grammatical treatise of the famous Abra¬ 
ham Ibn Ezra, 2 we learn that he was born in Tohart in Morocco. The year of his 
birth is not known, but from several indications it is clear that he did not live 
after Saadia. Ibn Ezra, in the already quoted passage of Moznaim, which gives a 
list, chronologically arranged, of prominent Jewish grammarians, indeed places 
Saadia before Koreish, but this might just as well indicate that Koreish was 

i Gaon, which is the exact equivalent of the English “Highness,” was the title which Saadia 
bore as the chief of the Talmudical school in Pumbaditba (Babylon). 

a Moznaim (Preface). 
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cotemporary with Saadia, and that the latter takes precedence on account of his 
greater importance. It is probably the safest to place him between 850 and 900. 
He wrote a book which he called Dtfl 3K. “ father and mother,” probably of a 
. lexicographical character. The work is, unfortunately, lost, so that we can only 
conjecture from quotations to be found in later writers what it contained. A sec¬ 
ond work of his, upon which his fame rests, is a “ Letter to the Jewish Congrega¬ 
tion of Fez.” It is a plea for the study of Hebrew. From this alone it is clear 
that he stands under the influence of the Karaitic movement. Indeed Pinsker— 
an authority on the subject—believes that he was a Karaite; but while there are 
passages in this letter which may be construed as implying a censure of the Rab- 
banites, this in itself is not sufficient evidence that he was himself a member of 
the new party. The way in which Ibn Ezra and Menahem ben Saruk, and others 
who are of the party of tradition, speak of him, makes it very unlikely that he was 
their opponent in religious views. Ibn Ezra, more especially, who loses no oppor¬ 
tunity in dealing a blow at the Karaites, would scarcely have mentioned Jehuda 
Ibn Koreish at all among the eminent grammarians, much less spoken in such 
terms of praise of him as he does, had he known Koreish to have been one of the 
Sadducees ” as he ironically terms the Karaites. An important fact which must 
not be overlooked is that Koreish wrote his letter in Arabic, and that, more than 
this, he shows the importance of a knowledge of Arabic for the study of Hebrew. 
He is indeed the first, as far as we know, to advocate the comparison of Hebrew 
with the cognate tongues, and thus laid the foundation for a method which was 
perfected by some of his successors. He also urges the congregation in Fez, in the 
most earnest terms, not to abandon the reading of the Chaldaic translation of the 
Bible, the so-called Targum—a custom introduced in Palestine when the knowl¬ 
edge of Hebrew could no longer be presupposed among the mass of the population 
—since the “ Syriac,” as he calls the dialect of the Targum, is of great importance 
for the explanation of the Hebrew. The language of the Mishna he also declares 
to be essential for a thorough training in Hebrew, so that, according to Ibn Kore¬ 
ish, Arabic, Aramaic, and the Mishna, ought to be mastered by every student of 
the Bible. He then proceeds to substantiate his theory by facts. Numerous 
instances are given of words which are explained by a reference to their Arabic or 
Aramaic equivalents, as the case may be. It is interesting to observe that Kore¬ 
ish has already a conception, naturally inexact, of the law of “ consonantal trans¬ 
ition between the several Semitic languages. Thus, he shows that a Hebrew 
Zayin becomes in Aramaic a Daleth, e. g., is equivalent to KJflDT The 
whole Risalet—as the Arabic title reads—is divided into three divisions besides 
the introduction; (a) the explanation of difficult Hebrew words occurring in the 
Bible, by the aid of the Targum, (6) by the aid of Mishna and also Talmud, and 
(c) a comparison of the Hebrew with the Arabic. It needs scarcely be said that 
Koreish’s comparative philology is of a very primitive kind. His errors are 
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frequently of a nature which almost every beginner in Hebrew to-day can verify, 
but that in no way detracts from his chief merit, w T hich lies in having indi¬ 
cated the way to future investigators. lie is still groping in the dark, but he is 
nearing the right road to a systematic study of the knowledge. It is, of course, 
impossible to estimate what influence his letter exerted upon the congregation at 
Fez—with whom he must have stood in high favor—or elsewhere. At any rate, 
its appearance was a sign of the times, and as such the Risalet is not without its 
importance even to-day. The minds of the Jews had been turned to the Bible 
through the platform on which Karaism claimed to stand. Jehuda Ibn Koreish 
showed that the Bible could only be understood—provided the language in w r hich 
it w r as written be understood—in the full sense of the word. The fanciful inter¬ 
pretations of the Rabbis and the arbitrary deductions of the Karaites—both doing 
violence to the spirit of the Hebrew language as well as of the Bible—w'ould 
vanish before impartial scientific research. This was the profound conviction of 
Jehuda Ibn Koreish which breathes in the pages of his Risalet. With his great 
successor, however, the study of Hebrew begins in real earnest, and the results 
of the renewed intellectual activity in this sphere are soon seen in the remarkable 
progress which was made in the knowledge of Hebrew' grammar and lexicog¬ 
raphy, and with this, in the interpretation of the Bible. 
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ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF NEKASIM. 

By Professor Paul Haupt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


In four post-exilic passages of the Old Testament we find a word D*DDJ in 

• r : 

the meaning of “riches, wealth,” Greek xpyp ara , v^dpxovra or vnap^tq. Josh. xxii. 
8, it occurs along with DHI £]D2 tllpO i Eccles. v. 18, 

we find “H tfV ; ibid. vi. 2,*11331 D’D3J T ntrir j 1 so too 2 Chr. i. 11, 12, 

• «ap • • • « • a 

V • • • I • It • 

"11331 D’D3J H&y. 

• T • t _ 

In the Aramean portions of the Book of Ezra we find for it the form rw 

constr. ’D3J, viz. Ezra vi. 8, mPU 13V ni0 2 "’1 ’D3J1D out of the 

• • « 4J» • t 4M | ft A «■» • • • • t 

• I • • T # * 

moneys of the king from the tribute of the district Abar-Nahara , i. e., west of the 

Euphrates; and Ezra vn. 26, pDDJ tSOJ?* confiscation of goods or a fine , Greek 

£ r/fit(oaai rd virdpxovTa. 

Usually the stem DDJ is regarded as a metathesis from DJD 1° gather together , 
/o Amp up. This explanation is, for example, retained in the latest edition of 
Gesenius’ Lexicon. Friedrich Delitzsch, on the other hand, thinks (p. 181, n. 1 of 
his Prolegomena) that the word is probably connected with Assyrian nikasu, 
which, according to its etymology (?), as well as its ideogramm (?), means some¬ 
thing assigned to some one either as a possession or as a deposit. 

To this I should like to remark, in the first place, that the long a, in Delitzsch’s 
transcription nikasu, does not seem to me to be certain. As far as I know, the 


i LXX.: TcZoi’TOf teal vndpxovra ml 66!-a; KDO'IPS : Klp'KI KQ311 KIDlp. R. Isaak ben 

Yehuda Ibn Ghiyath (^AjlC J.e., DK'J pK KlliT p pKHDR) in his Arabic translation of the 
Book of Koheleth (edited by Jacob Loevy, Leiden, Brill, 1884) has for that $101031 rhKD\ 

i. e., 

* That 1T10 “ tax, tribute,” as well as the (corresponding Aramean KHtnO go back to'the 

T * _ 

Assyrian mandattu or mandantu “tribute,” fromAssyr. pi “to give”(= Heb. JD1, SFG. 
43,2), I have already remarked 8FG. IS, 4. Why this explanation is attributed to Friedrich De¬ 
litzsch in the latest edition of Gesenius' Lexicon (p. 437) I am at a loss to tell. Pognon likewise 
In his “Inscription de M6rou-N6rar I.,” p. 42, n. 1, remarks: Le mot mandattu, mandatta, 

V V *+ V V 

qui vient du thdme NDN, a pass£ en syrlaque, oil 11 est devenu Mi*. pl. without 

citing my SFG. The combination of 1 S 3 , on the other hand, in the connection iSill 

t It t 1 ti • 

(occurring three times in the Book of Ezra, viz., Ezr. iv. 13 and 20; vii. 24) with Assyr. biltu 
“tax” goes back to Oppert (EM. II., 48,92, cf. de Goeje-Kautzsch in the Thtologischi LiXtralurztg ., 
1886, No. 22, col. 509 and has never been claimed by myself. Wfiteh-ben-Hazael, p. 12, n.2, 
(Hkbraica, Vol. I., No. 4), I cited for it KAT. 377. It might be well to note that the form lb 3 

which Kautzsch (“Grammar of the Biblical Aramean,” p. 100) would explain as a contraction 
from 1*73 seems to me very suspicious. For biltu, constr. bilat (from S3! “to bring,” = 

Heb. VilH) we should expect in Aramean #nb3» constr. nb3, absol. #^3. Besides in Assyr¬ 
ian the expression usually is bilat mandatti “gift of tribute” so that bilat is construct 
state tomandatti; at any rate, biltu always comes first. Perhaps it would be better to change 

^ni i*?3 rniO into !|bni Jlb3; cf. <f>6puv tt pa$iv ml owTr/xapa of the LXX., Ezr. iv. 13. 
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word is nowhere written ni-ka-a-su or ni-kas-su. The denoting of the vowel 

of the second syllable as a rests, I presume, only on the supposition, heretofore 

« 

generally held, that all qital forms are to be assumed in Assyrian as qital. 1 
I have repeatedly shown (cf. Hebraica, vol I., p. 175) that we must read Sikaru 
strong drink and zikaru man, for instance, with a short a. The shortness of the 
a is implied by the occurrence of the syncopated by-forms Sikru and zikru. 2 
Similarly erroneous is the often repeated assertion 3 that all nominal formations 
written qatalu, in Assyrian, are to be read qatalu. Instances of the form 
q&tiil, with short a in the second syllable, in Assyrian, are, for example, i§aru 
straight , righteous (= ia§aru; cf. my SFG. 21, 1), fem. iSartu, Hebr. *1^, fern. 

T T 

PW ; ma’adu much, fem. ma’attu, cf. Hebr. HKO; b a * an11 son-in-law (cf. 

Schrader, COT. 126; V R. 5,2; 40, 36 c) = Hebr. fniT* 

I should, therefore, prefer to read nik&su , a form like Hebr. 33*7 heart and 

• T *• 

grape. That did not originate by metathesis 5 from but 

T t 

should rather be combined with Assyr. nikasu, is quite right ; yet the original 
meaning of nikasu is different from that given by Delitzsch. Nikasu comes 
from the common Assyrian verb nakasu (Impf. ikkis) to cut off or to cut down; 


i Hommel, in the Assyrian Index to his Jagdinschriften , writes, for example,^ * iSCw with 

a long a. The same mistake occurs in the latest edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon, s. v. and No. 

139 of the “ Schrifttafel ” of Delitzsch’s “Assyrische Lesestticke,” (in the Glossary he gives cor¬ 
rectly Sikaru). 

* Also Assyr. Vv “rib” (with V,) t pi. is a qitl form syncopated from qital. Vv 

9 ^ 

stands for Sv* In Arabic we find 

a Vide e. g. Hommel, Jagdinschriften , p. 12. 


and 




alongside of another. 


« Concerning [fin I should like to add that the etymology as proposed by Friedr. Delitzsch 

(“Prolegomena,” p. 91) from Assyr. “to protect” seems to me rather unlikely. The 

same opinion is expressed by Kautzsch in his review of Delitzsch’s “Prolegomena” in Theol. 
Ltteraturzeitung „ 1886, No. 2, col. 608. The correct etymology seems to me to have been indicated 
by Wellhausen in his “Prolegomena,” p. 360. According to him the circumcision of boys is his¬ 
torically explained Exod.iv.25 as a milder equivalent for the primitive circumcision of youg men 
before marriage. In a note he adds: That this was the original custom is shown by the word 


|nn which means both “circumcision” and “bridegroo 
in-law.” 


,” or in Arabic [and Assyrian] “ son- 


1 * 


This at once explains the 
in Exod. iv. 26. 


meaning of D'Dl |Pn “bridegroom of blood, blood-bride- 
Even at the present time the primitive custom prevails among some 


groom, 

Arabian tribes. Just as Shechem in Gen. xxxiv. was compelled to be circumcised before marriage. 

5 On the other hand the stem 103 “to offer” (cf. Dan. ii. 45) nS POD! 1 ? tTfrP31 nnjD) 

might be due to metathesis from 033. The fact that it is specially used of libations presents no 
di 


culty. In Assyrian, for instance, }p3 means libation and then specially “sacrificial lamb,” 


while K'j33 in Araraean 
pi. Knipi = ~\ju na'&j. 


eans “lamb” in general; cf. Praetermissa , 42,63: K'p3 



na' Je, 



The stem ^03 has developed the same meanings as the stem 'p3. 

The latter means “ to pour out, to bring a libation,” then “to offer” in general, and finally “to- 
expiate, to purify, to cleanse.” Similarly JLaO nasaka (fromwhich xJCumJ naslke “vie-* 
tim” is derived) In Arabic means “ to offer,” then “to clean,” specially clothes (Jl**X); final¬ 
ly “ to be clean, pure, blameless, pious.” But all these meanings go back to the original meaning 
of 033 “to cut off.” For the metathesis of 033 to *|03» compare “to bite,” which appears 

in Aramean as D03. In Amharic we have nas&ka and nak&sa alongside [of .one [another in 
the meaning “ to bite.” 
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e. g., k i r a t i S u 1 akkis I cut down his parks , or qaqqasu 2 akkis I cut off his 
head. 

We have from the same stem a noun niksu (constr. nikis) which means 
“slaughter, massacre.” From the meaning “to cut down” therois developed the 
meaning “to kill, to slaughter.” This is, as is well known, the usual meaning of 
the stem DDJ in Aramean. The Aramean derivative MJlDDOi which is feminine 
to Assyr. niksu, means then “slaughter,” 3 and then, at the same time (like Heb. 


in nrotD nroD Prov. ix. 2), “what there is to be slaughtered,” “pecus ad 
• • * « • * « » 


• • 


cultrum destinatum,” “cattle to be killed,” and then “animal to be immolated 
victim,” or “offering” 4 in general, like Assyr. nikasu; just as Hebr. means 
both “ to slaughter” and “ to offer.” 


In the three-columned vocabulary ASKT. 108, 4, this Assyrian nikasu cor- 

* 

responds to the ideogramm LAG, which, in other passages (ASKT. 22,439 ; 71,10; 
II R. 38, lie; V R. 31, 6; S b . 241) is rendered by qirbanu or qurbanu, i. e., 

It is preceded by the words qi§tu (cf. Hebraica, I., 179) gift, taklimu 



5 


present , and nindabd, i. e., Hebr. free-will offering .® 


T T 


The original meaning pf nikasu is, accordingly,“ victima, hostia,bloody sac¬ 
rifice,” noron-io Lev. i. 2. The original meaning of on the 

t • I • I ▼ :|t * t : 


T 

other hand, is really “pecus ad cultrum destinatum, cattle to be killed ,” then gen¬ 
erally “cattle, herds.” And it is from this that the meaning “ property, wealth, 
riches” is developed. In Syriac, MDDJ possesses not only the signification 
“wealth,” like Hebr. but also the original meaning “herds of cattle cf. 

• t : 

Lagarde, Praetermista, p. 42, 4; 1. 51, w h e rd corresponds to the Arabic 


JUil 



} V'5 


UjJI 



. ibid., 1. 55, KilDOJ 


£■ 


jji. 


The connection between Lat. pecunia and pecus is well known. In the same 
way sugullatu in Assyrian means “herd;” the corresponding Hebrew word 
ilvUDj however, “property.” On the other hand, the word which properly 

. vp: # • 

means “property,” from HJp t° appropriate , to acquire :, has, in Hebrew, exclu- 

T l T 

sively assumed the meaning of “ animal property, cattle; ” cf. Greek KTfjvoq 


i That the plural of *13 (of. Heb. 13 “ meadow,” Isa. xxx. 23; pi. D'13. Ps. xxxvii. 20 and lxv. 
14) should be k i r e tu does not follow from the text TSBA. viii. 287, cited by Pinches, IIZK. 159,1. 

* For qaqqadsu; cf. Heb. 'tplp, a form like qaqqaru “ground,” Heb. ^’plp by dissim¬ 
ilation with £ instead of y 

* Cf. Acts viii. 32, KnO'tfS : 131PK KDDDlS KIEK W npbparov o^ayi/v t/xdf/ 

Heb. S3V nDO 1 ? nt?3, Isa. liii. 7. 




4 Cf. Acts vil. 42, RDCD'M : JiriDIp Knri31 IK KDD3J pi/ a^ayta nal dmtac Trpocyvh/Kari pot 
= Heb. ,l ?-Dnwn HHID! □’TOTH Amos v. 25, where the KDD'ffS gives RlDIlp) KH3T 

V I - * T i • • T I - I 

* Cf. Mark vil. 11: nop3av b ear tv dtipov. Dlllmann's remark (“ Exodus and Leviticus,” 318), 

that in the other Semitic languages the word is borrowed from the Bible, naturally does not hold 
good for Assyrian. It is very probable that |31p is a Babylonian loan-word. Cf. Wellhausen, 
“ Prolegomena,” p. 414. 


• Cf. for this Johannes Latrille in ZA. I. 37 
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nrkavov , KTr/fiaA 


MOD 




IS 


specially used for “ animal for riding; ” vide Nestle, in ZDMG. xxxm. 707. Sim¬ 
ilarly rukusu, V R. 9, 36, does not mean “property,” as Delitzsch, in the glos¬ 
sary to the third edition of his “Assyrische Lesestiicke,” s. v. (of. also Pro¬ 

legomena , p. 4), and Lyon, Assyr. Manual , p. 130, would have it ; but “animals 
for ridingcf. Heb. (Aram. and The passage in the Arabian 


• • 


Campaign of Sardanapalus, 3 —G am male rukuSe§unu u § a 11 i q u 3 ana 
svlmesun 4 i§tatu 5 dame 6 u me par§u, 78 —means “ they cut open the 
camels, their riding animals, and for their thirst drank the blood and filthy 
water” (i. e., the slimy, bitter, fetid fluid in the water-cells of the stomach of the 
camels, in the stomach-cells). 

The result of our investigation, accordingly, is that Hebr. wealth , as 




well as Assyrian n ikasu offering , come from the stem nakasu to cut off ‘ while 
the stem "I" to offer , from which Arabic aLjCu«J n a s i k e victim , and Hebrew 

Aram. P3DJ libation , are derived, seems only to rest on a metathesis 

• t : 1 * 1 * 

from D3J- 


i Similarly JVBhO, fem. pass. Part, of 'EH (Impf. 'EH') “to possess,” then also “to grant, to 

i • • j * * 

allow,” means in Assyrian “ herd.” Assyr. JVBnp Is feminine to the form J*juLo Just like 
Assyr. JVrPO “wife,” which Zimmern, “Busspsalmen,” p. 43, n. 2, erroneously considers as an 
abstract form maf'al. So too Assyr. VUD, fem. JVUD “bond-man,” cited by Zimmern, rep¬ 
resents the form JyjUL/0 Just as Assyr. JVFllPp or JVJFlbp “drink,” etc., etc. 

* The development of meanings of EOI is accordingly quite different from that proposed in 
Oesenius’ Lexicon. 


a This word Is 1 




45a, 


nS'lE? TO"r\nW DTIR nju Ip 5 ?!?, which Levy translates quite correctly 


been condemned by the government 

Lexicon 


To 


p. 579: “This Anatomizing* 
is in such entire opposition to oriental practices, and is so little in accord with the usual mean¬ 
ings of pbl7, that for the present I must doubt the correctness of this translation.” 

These doubts are settled by the Assyrian JpbET. The Impf. Qal of this verb is pSlS^ and occurs 
V R. 4,69: p^EW UEfal^'b “ I cut out their tongues.” ^ 

* Assyr. DUf “thirst” (V R. 31,4 $u-u-mu) is = K!D¥; cf. SD. 517,2. 

" i » • • • 


1ETDW JR “for their thirst.” 


Sims* 


it 


223 


’The correct reading and translation of this difficult word was first given by A. Delattre; 
see his interesting essay on L'Asit centrals dans Its inscriptions assi/ricnnes, Bruxelles, 1885, p.115, 
n. 2. He remarks there to rae-parSu: lltt£rallement “des eaux de parfiu.” ParSu est Equi¬ 
valent de l’hdbreu EHS “excrement” de la mfime racine EHa). But he wrongly translates 


“ urine ” I The Hebrew EH 3 which occurs in six passages of the Old Testament, viz., Exod. xxix. 
14; Lev. iv. 11 (iEH£» lIPp); viii. 17; xvi. 27; Num. xix. 5 <*pfcr nchfl-S# Assyr. 

*pEP' EPEH3 HL’ ETD1); Mai. ii. 3, does not mean “excrementum” like HR?, but “flmus inter- 

I-- * 1 J- • - - T T - 


ior corporis, flmus in ventriculo a 
Just as the corresponding Arabic 


lalis,” “contents of the viscera,” “contenu d’un ventricule” 
fartb. An important parallel passage to this 
EHD-'DJ (cf. RfHDI D1 Sanhedrin A7b) is Sennach. v. 83, which I have for the first time cor¬ 
rectly explained in my translation of the cuneiform account of the Battle of Halule, Andover 
Review . May. 1886. d. 546. 12. 


• A complete translation of this highly Interesting text has been given by me in the fctudes 
arch6ologiques, linguistiques et historiques d£di6s d Mr. le Dr. Leemans, Leide, E. J. Brill, 1885, 
pp. 139-142. Cf. HKBRAICA, Vol. II., p. 248. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


By John P. Peters, Ph. D., 

Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, and in the University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feminine Plural op Verbs.—I n the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Iriterature and Exegesis for June, 1886, p. Ill, I called attention to the form 
myy, Gen. xlix. 22, as apparently a plural form, and not, as usually supposed, 
a singular verb used with a plural noun. The passage reads 

A similar case occurs in 1 Sam. iv. 15, HOp where, however, a few codices 

read IQp (cf. 1 Kgs. xiv. 4). Now, in the Hebrew verb, we find in the Imperfect 
a distinction between the endings of the feminine and masculine plural. In the 
cognate languages this distinction exists not only in the Imperfect, but also in the 
Perfect. In Assyrian we find (permansive) the masculine plural, third person, 
ending in fi, the feminine in a; as, 8alend, §akna. The same is true of the 
Western Aramaic; as, laro. nans. The Samaritan and Syriac distinguish the 
feminine gender by i, instead of a, the latter adding also the letter n. Thus we 
have in Samaritan qatalfi, qatali, but in Syriac q'talfin, q # talin. Turning 
to the South Semitic, we find the Ethiopic in agreement with the Assyrian, 
while the Arabic, although possessing a separate form for the feminine, has 
obscured the original ending. Thus we have in Ethiopic nagalfi, nag a la, but in 
Arabic qatalfi, qatalna. As endings of the masc. and fern, plural in the 
Imperfect, we find: Hebrew, fi (fin), and na; Western Aramaic and Syriac, fin, 
and an ; Samaritan, fi, and an ; Assyrian, fi (ni), and a (ni); Ethiopic, fi, and a; 
Arabic, fi n a, and n a. Comparing these forms, I think we may make bold to assert 
that in the original Semitic language the masculine plural of the verb throughout 
ended in fi, the feminine in a. It accordingly becomes reasonable to explain the 
forms rryftf, Gen. xlix. 22, and HOp, 1 Sam. iv. 15, as survivals in the lan¬ 
guage of the Northern Kingdom of the ancient use, which was lost in classical 
Hebrew (but compare possibly 1 Kgs. xiv. 6, and Micah I. 9). 

This comparison would seem, also, to make it evident that the feminine plural 
ending PO in the Imperfect of the Hebrew verb has resulted from an original a by 

insertion of the weak euphonic letter J, as in _ , etc. It may further be sug- 

• * 

* 

gested that the reason why the feminine plural became obsolete in the Perfect of 
the Hebrew verb is to be found in the peculiar development of the feminine singu¬ 
lar; for, whereas in all the other languages of the Semitic family, the ending at 
has been retained as the feminine ending in the third person singular (Samaritan 
has an alternative form in a), in Hebrew the ending a has been substituted. This 
produced an inconvenient identity of form between the singular and plural, which 
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resulted in the loss of the latter. In the Imperfect, moreover, the Hebrew seems 
to have lost the sense of the essentially feminine character of the ending ; 
accordingly, while in the third person the other languages of the family prefix the 
the simple sign of the Imperfect (*, Syriac J), leaving both gender and number to 
be designated by the ending, the Hebrew prefixes the sign of feminine gender (Jl), 
thus producing an accidental identity with the second person. 

Masculine Plural in oth. —There are in Hebrew a few well known mascu¬ 
line plurals in oth, such as All Hebrew grammars which I have examined 

T 

explain these forms as feminine plurals with masculine signification. It is true 
that in Hebrew these forms have the appearance of being feminines, but a com¬ 
parison with the Assyrian will show at once that the HI of the feminine plural, 
and the HI of the masculine plural have a different origin. The former is from an 
original at, as shown by the Assyrian feminine plural ending ati, the latter from 
an original ut, as shown by the Assyrian masculine plural ending dti. It is true 
that, owing to the identity of the resulting forms, some confusion has arisen in 
Hebrew use, but that does not affect the question of the origin of the masculine 
plural in Jll* Another important case where an 6 in Hebrew has resulted from an 
original u, is the Imperfect of the simple verb. The North Semitic used in the 
second syllable of the Imperfect either u , a, or i, as attested by the Assyrian ; for 
example, iSkun, isbat, iddin. These three vowels are represented in the He¬ 
brew respectively by 6, a, e; for example, *?bp’, nan’, rnie. (It will be observed 

I • • I — 

that in Hebrew the last form is used exclusively in verbs which have a weak ini¬ 
tial consonant.) So also the 6 in the Infinitive absolute of the Pt'el and NTph'&l 
is the representative of an original «, while the 6 in the Infinitive of Q&l repre¬ 
sents an original a, as is shown by a comparison of the Hebrew ‘riop, *?bpi 

, sakan u, 


*?bp , with the corresponds 
uaskunu, and 5ukkunu. 


Waw Consecutive with the Imperfect.— Turning to Gesenius’ Thesaurus , 


I find three theories of the origin of 

mn (for mm by loss of initial f7; 


T T 


*?bpvn 


• • 


^bp 


was originally *?bp’ mil 

I ’ |: * t t 


• f ^ I • ^ f ♦ I • A 

pnal mm ; so that stands by apocopation for /DD* mm ; (c) 

tt: • r t : 

that it is merely a strengthened form of the simple V the Daghes-forte represent- 
ing no assimilation whatsoever. While at that time adopting the first of these 
three explanations, Gesenius admits a growing inclination toward the last. The 
editors of the ninth edition of the Handworterbuch and of the twenty-third edi¬ 
tion of the Grammatik have adopted the last explanation. Ewald regarded the 

* 

Pathah and Daghe§-forte as proof of the existence in the form of another element 
beside the conjunction \ and thought that element to be the adverb ffrt (archaic 

Assyrian adi). would then be a contraction from 

• p » | • 

analogy of the language appears to demand the explanation of Daghes-forte as due 


The 
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to the assimilation of some consonant. The article presents phenomena similar 
to those of Waw consecutive. In the case of the article the Daghe§ forte is ex¬ 
plained by a comparison with the more remotely connected South Semitic family, 
where we find in Arabic the article al. This has been aspirated in Hebrew, from 
the same tendency which led to an aspiration of the preformatives of NIph'&l and 
Htthp&'el, giving us the form *?n. The of this form has been treated as a weak 
letter, which it is also in Arabic, and hence assimilated, like in np 1 ?. May we 
turn to the Arabic for the explanation of *1 also? We find in Arabic a conjunc¬ 
tion an “that, so that, in order that, to,” sign of direct quotation, equivalent, in its 
various uses, to nt, quod , bn. Has this conjunction, lost elsewhere in Hebrew, been 
possibly preserved in the Daghes-forte of the Waw consecutive? In that case 

would be a contraction from an earlier *?bp* the Daghe§-forte repre¬ 
senting, as so often, an assimilated nun. If this hypothesis were adopted, we 
should have to suppose that syntactically the 1 represented an ellipsis to be sup- 

fore 7J<. This would involve, apparently, the supposition that 


the original force 


Waw 


expression of purpose or 


consequence, that of mere consecution being a later development. This would, 

moreover, involve the supposition that the use of the Waw consecutive with the 

Perfect was the result of supposed analogy, after the origin and original force of 

the Waw consecutive with the Perfect had been lost sight of. Whether this 

proposition be worthy of consideration or not, at least it seems to me that both the 

form and sense of •! compel us to reject the theory that it is a mere variation of 

_ _ • 

The Use of Numbers in Hebrew.— In Hebraica for April, 1886,1 called 

attention to some peculiarities in the use of numbers in Hebrew. Every one, con¬ 
servative as well as radical, has doubtless been perplexed by the astonishingly 
large number of persons who are stated by Hebrew writers to have perished in 
certain battles and the like. In a few places, the editors of Scriptures Hebrew 
and Christian have offered an explanation of puzzling numbers of this sort, which 
ay be of interest to those who have not seen it. 1 Kgs. xx. 30, we read : 

tfix nyaeft oniyy-ty noinn Pam i vyrr‘w npsa onnton ion 

: “nro *nr» ■vyn J w wan dj -nn-pi onnir? efa 

v |t : v v r v T" t • •: I v r - 

In its apparent sense, this sounds like a physical impossibility. The editors 
of Scriptures Hebrew and Christian have done it into English thus (p.375): “And 
Ben-hadad, with twenty-seven thousand of them that were left, fled to Aphek, 
into the city; and the wall fell upon them. And Ben-hadad took refuge in an 
inner chamber in the hold.” Similarly, in the same story, the number of Syrians 
said to have perished in the battle, verse 29, is referred back in sense to verse 27, 
as the total number of the Syrian army. A third instance of the same sort will be 
found on page 473 of the above-mentioned work. 2 Kgs. xix. 35, we are told : 

cniot? nap njnpa mrr laPp av’l ainn nppp »rn 

: b’nP true b*?3 mni npM ibwn npa' ntrom 

| ” *t : t *. * : |v - • : — IyJSt t • - |- 
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The number in this verse the editors have understood to refer to the total 
number of Sennacherib’s army, and not literally to the number that perished. 

A word or two will explain the principle on which the Hebrew idiom has been 
thus interpreted. We say in English that an army perished utterly, where we 
have no intention of saying that all the individuals composing it perished. It is, 
literally considered, a hyperbolical statement. We might say that so and so 
invaded such and such a country with an army of one hundred thousand men, and 
that he was defeated, and his whole army perished. No one would suppose the 
narrator to mean that one hundred thousand men were actually killed. And yet, 
by a very slight change of wording, which, if both parts of the former statement be 
literally understood, involves no real change of meaning, we might narrate the 
same thing thus: So and so invaded such and such a country, and was defeated, 
and one hundred thousand men perished. The editors of Scriptures Hebrew ami 
Christian have assumed the existence of the latter idiom, and translated it into 
terms of the former. 

Judges v. 30.—The Revised Version translates this verse : 

Have they not found, have they not divided the spoil ? 

A damsel, two damsels to every man; 

To Slsera a spoil of divers colours, 

A spoil of divers colours of embroidery, 

Of divers colours of embroidery on both sides, on the necks of the spoil? 

Scriptures Hebrew and Christian translates it thus : 

Do they not find and share the spoil ? 

A vulture crest or two for the head of the warrior, 

A spoil of gray robes for Slsera, 

A spoil of gray embroidered robes, 

A gray embroidered robe or two for the neck of the spoiler ? 

'iw if^rv lawy N^rt 
■qj trjn*? D’nom om 

frOD’D 1 ? oOTf 'iw 

r»op*i DT3V ' m hv 
'-h v nNitf? o’nopi ynv 

Examining this with a special view to its parallelism of external form, we 
find that line 2 corresponds to line 5, and 3 to 4, word for word. It is evi¬ 
dent that the first two words of line 2 refer to some sort of booty. DITV or 

om, means “iwomb*;” but in no place does any word from that root mean 

• • • • 

• • 

“woman.” Here, however, tradition has assigned to it that sense, apparently on 
the ground that it meant some sort of booty, and that was the only sort which 
could in any way be brought into connection with the root sense “ womb.” But 
the word mrb creates a new difficulty. Commentators have argued that it is 
used in the sense of “individual,” as we sometimes use “head.” To say the least, 
this would not be an apt occasion for the use of “head,” meaning “individual.” 
Moreover, in the parallel line we have “ neck ” used in its literal sense, which 
certainly creates a strong presumption that “head” is also used in its literal sense. 
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In view of the parallel line, and indeed of the contents of the entire stanza, which 
represents very graphically a woman’s interest in dress, we expect to find in DIT1 
some article of dress or adornment for the head. Now, we have in Hebrew a word 
om, a Semitic root, meaning “vulture.” This has led Heilprin (The Historical 

T T 

Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews , I., 146) to suggest that the word meant vultures of 
precious metal, used as adornments of the helmets of men of station. At least I 
think it may be argued much more plausibly that it means vulture-crests, either 
as vultures of precious metal, or as much esteemed wings or plumes, like ostrich 
feathers among us, than that, following the old tradition, it means “woman.” 

A comparison of lines 2 and 5 also shows us that and are 

parallel. The editors of the ninth edition of Gesenius’ Handworterbtwh regard 
*7*72^ as a nomen agentis , in which sense it is a ana^ \ey6pevov. I think it quite 

possible that the pointing should be changed to J but in any case the paral- 

• • 

lelism proves a nomen agentis. 

There is a looseness of grammatical use, in line 5, in the case of the dual 
D^nD|m. The proper translation is suggested by the parallel words in line 2. 

The Meaning of mtJ*-—In Assyrian the same sign is used as a 

determinative for either land or mountain. In the former sense the word is not 

infrequent in Hebrew, so that we have ♦p*?oyn mtr, atoo mtr, m& 
DTltPfl, JJflf mtr, OHM mi?, DIM mt?, etc. In this sense it is a syn- 

onym of the more common pK; it is accordingly used in 1 Chron. xvi. 32 and 
Ezra xxvi. 6, 8, as a synonym for another sense of the word pK, namely, “dry 
land.” But by far the most common use of the word in Hebrew is in the sense of 
“country,” as over against “city,” and, a secondary sense to this one, “fields,” as 
over against vineyards and the like. The editors of the ninth edition of Gesenius* 
Handworterbuch give, as the first meaning of the word, “flat country,” in distinc¬ 
tion from “mountain land.” This is one of the cases in which the editors have 
abused their position as lexicographers. They have invented a meaning to accord 
with their theory of the etymology of the word. There is absolutely no support 
for their theory in Hebrew usage. They refer to only one passage, Hos. xn. 13, 
din mtr spy? mm And Jacob fled to the land of Aram. A glance at the 

iSt | . |- - : • - 

names of countries used in the Old Testament with the prefix mti* will show any 
one that this statement of the Handworterbuch fairly deserves to be characterized 
as ridiculous. 

* 

In Judges v. 18, we find the phrase It is very evident 

that here not only does JTltJ* not mean “level ground,” in distinction from “hill 
country,” but it actually means the latter. Another passage looking in the same 
direction is Judg. xx. 31; perhaps also Jer. xm. 27; xvn. 3, and Ezek. xxi. 2. 
Num. xxiii. 14, also, becomes much more intelligible if we understand by mg? 
“hill country” or “mountains,” instead of “field,” thus, “And he took him to 
Watchers’ Mountains, to the top of Pisgah.” Probably, however, the most inter- 
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esting passage in this connection is 2 Sam. i. 21. Here we have used as 
parallel to and synonymous with ^fT- Wellhausen (Sam. 152) has pointed out 
that the true LXX. text here read tiavarov, and Thenius is of the same opinion. 
Both, moreover, recognize a corrupt text, and both object to the form which 
is found nowhere else. Adopting, not the LXX. text, but a suggestion from it, I 
would propose to amend into HYltSfli and translate “ lofty 

mountains” (cf. Judg. v. 18). 

The sign in Assyrian, when referring to a country, is read matu, when 
referring to mountains Sadu. The words §adu and are manifestly the 

same. But while rrvff is used in Hebrew as the determinative of country, and 
the meaning “mountain” has almost vanished, the word §adu in Assyrian means 
only “mountain,” while another word has taken its place in the meaning “coun¬ 
try.” But the use of the same determinative for both words shows us that §adu 
in the earliest Assj T rian times carried the meaning “land,” as well as “mountain.” 
And I believe that the passages which I have adduced above show us that in 
Hebrew the word originally meant “ mountain ” as well as “ land.” 
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Some Textual Remarks on the Old Testament.—Josh. x. 21, ♦a*? pn-ji 1 ? 

: the Lamedh in ■mob* was doubled and the second 

• • • • • • • « • a 

« i * • • 

Lamedh was pushed forward to the following 

Josh. x. 24, iriN KDfrrr •• the Aleph in Ni^nn was carried over from 

• I |t v 

the following *\r\H to the preceding word 03^1117) which should be written with¬ 
out an Aleph. 

Josh. xv. 12, ‘ji-un no»n d* toi = the He in no»n has arisen from 

the He of the following 


Josh. xxn. 7, 


o 



wo ormN-or : in my opinion the Mem in 

• • #• •• • 


is quite superfluous and has arisen from the Q of DiTnN- 
judg. i. H, rntrn rr’nx-nxo ; the text of Josh, x v. 18 is correct. 


• ♦ 


The pf before JT3N has been doubled, as Studer has already correctly conjectured. 
Judg. vn. 8, Dlfn rnV"J7N : one Should perhaps read *]¥ and re- 

r t •• J: • - 

gard the pf as having arisen from the initial letter of QJJJf. 

Judg. xx. 38, t wyn hwd prr : read with Studer 

without Mem. The Mem is superfluous and has arisen from the Q of fiNtT/b- 

1 Sam. n. 27, ♦JT'WJ ffMJPI .11.1’ “ION PD : the first He of 


• • ^ • 


probably arises from the He of pflpp. 


2 Sam. vii. 23, the final Kaph of 7JQJ73 went over to the 


following word. 


o 


2 Kgs. XI. 1, nnjm irWItN ON n ,l ?run : one should read nriKI only, 

t -; t t: - -: •• r : - -:|- 

without Waw, as the final Waw of IfTfnN was doubled. 

Jer. xxxi. 39, nnon nip = read Ip without He. 

Ezek. xxi. 31, rdr? rfjflcr'n: it should read nan ^strn as the He 


T T T 


T T 


arose from the doubling of the first letter of rOJil- Pirchon, in his grammar, 
notes that the He in is superfluous, but does not give any reason for it. 

o 

Ezek. xlvi. 10, 1N¥*: read with Smend XV 1 > the Waw arising from the first 


•A •• 


• • • 


word in verse 11, DOPOV 

Ilab. i. 16,17, l r?$rO : it should read without He. The 

He appears to have arisen through the doubling of the last letter of fjJOO* 

Ps. lx ix. 20, : the Kaph in ‘■pJJ has arisen through the 

doubling of the first letter of * 73 . Read 7JJJ. 


• • • • 


Prov. xxx. 1, ‘WNI ‘PNMTNp: is it perhaps to be read 


“ God is with me and I shail triumph ” ? 

Job xxvii. 13, ‘woir Ws din npn nr = “ This is the reward or por- 

** * T T T T | 

tion of the bad with God ” is entirely unintelligible. As xx. 29 proves, the ^ of 
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or arises from the ff in and the D is to be connected with “ This is 
the reward or portion of the bad from God.” The sentence is thus rendered in¬ 
telligible, and corresponds to the parallel mp* fV?npV 

Job xxxiii. 24, 25, iitr 3 tr'flDT : "»b5 vo : the “1 in is super¬ 


fluous. It should be tJJfitD (it is fat). 

Dan. xi. 4, □nnK t ? , i irvo^o trrun ♦3 : it should be DnnN 4t ? without 


ft • • 


Waw. The Waw is doubied from 

1 Chron. xv. 16, nno 'uh ‘Tina-onrf?= cancel the in It has 

T l * Z It 

arisen through the doubling of of 

Neh. y. 2, m nnpji o»3"» uton WJ3 dhok ")&’n trn = 

It t t I: • : • - : —: *• : •• t * : v • : 

as long as we stand by the traditional reading, this verse remains obscure. It can, 
however, be understood at once if we accept that Q*33 is a miswriting for > 

“We pledge our sons and daughters and buy corn.” The conjecture is confirmed 
by* verse 3. M. A. Altschueler, 

Warsaw , Poland . 


by*verse 3. 


Translated from Stade's Zeitschrift /. Alt test. Wissenschaft by Robert F . Harper . 


An Old English Semitic Series.—It is commonly stated, or left to be implied, 
by the Syriac scholars and bibliographers, that no Syriac grammar was printed in 
England during the eighteenth century. That, however, is a mistake. • A series 
of grammars was prepared and printed at London, whose scope may be learned 
from the title to the Hebrew grammar of the series, which runs as follows: 

“the | Compleut Linguist \ Or, An Universal | GRAMMAR | Of all the 
Considerable | Tongues in Being. | In a Shorter, Clearer, and more Instructive | 

Method than is extant. |- | Collected from the most Approv'd Hands . | 

-| To be publish’d Monthly, One Distinct Grammar each Month, 

till the whole is perfected: | With a Preface to every Grammar , relating | to 

each Tongue. \ -| Numb. VI. | For the Months March , April, & May , 

1720. | being | A Grammar of the Hebrew Tongue. | By JOHN HENLEY , M. A. | 

-| LONDON: \ Printed for J. Roberts, in Warwick-Lane ; and | J. 

Pemberton, at the Buck and Sun against | St. Dunstan's Church in Fleetstreet. 
1720. Price 2 s.” 

All of the series which I own are bound in one volume, and are the following: 
Hebrew grammar (No. VI.), Chaldee gramn^ar (No. VII.), Arabic grammar (No. 
VIII.), and the Syriac grammar (No. IX.). The title of the Syriac grammar, mti- 
tatis mutandis , is precisely like that of the Hebrew grammar, except that it omits 
the names of the months (and their year) for which the number was issued, and 
bears the date 1723 (at the place where the Hebrew grammar has the date 1720 
for the second time). The size is a small octavo. Contents: False title, true title, 
dedication “ To the most Reverend Father in God, William, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” eight pages, signed by John Henley; Preface, pp. xviii; grammar 
proper, pp. 77. It is a very respectable work, and shows a pretty good knowledge 
of the work that had been done in the field of Syriac study and printing in Europe. 
Of course the author was not in advance of his times, and the book has a number 
of misprints. The Syriac is stated to have been “ the vernacular Tongue of our 
Blessed Saviour;” the defects of previous grammars (except that of Dr.Beverege) 
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are attributed to their authors’ lack of opportunity to study the Old Testament; 
Hebrew and Chaldee are laid down as prerequisites to a study of Syriac; and so 
on. The Syriac translation of the Old Testament “ is thought more Antient than 
all that have been made since the Time of Christ; and to have been written in the Time 
of Jude the Apostle, when the Syriac Version of the New Testament was penn’d.” 
The author’s comments on the New Testament are worth quoting, since they 
show his clear bibliographical knowledge. “ The latter” [the N. T.J, says he, “is 
extremely Pure and Elegant, and was composed either by the Apostles, or Apostolical 
Men . In the truest Edition of it, that of Widmanstadius, are wanting some parts of 
the New Testament, which were not then receiv'd by the general Consent of the whole 
Church; the 2d Epist. of Peter; 2d and 3d of John; that of Jude, the Apocalypse, 
and the Accusation of the Adulteress; which is also wanting in Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, and Nonnus. But doubtless, these w T ere turned into Syriac, when receiv'd 
into the Canon. Lud. de Dieu put out the Apocalypse, Dr. Pocock, the Epistles, and 
all together were in the Polyglott.” 

The lexicons recommended are those of “ Trostius, Buxtorf, Junior, or Ferra- 
rius (the last of them)." It is also stated that “ Dr. Beverege, who wrote his Gram¬ 
mar of this Tongue, while very Yong, promis'd a fuller Lexicon of it, than any extant. 
With regard to the other matters, such as Syriac idioms and words in the New 
Testament, the printing of the Syriac Old and New Testament, the grammars, 
and so on, the preface is worth reading to-day, notwithstanding some fossil errors. 
We need not go into the merits of the grammar, but the titles of its chapters will 
be interesting: “Chap. I. Alphabet, Consonants, Vowels, Diphthongs, Sheva, 

Dagesh, Raphe, Mappic, and the diacritical Points.” “ Chap. II. Noun, Declen- 

« 

sion, Pronoun.” “Chap. III. Verbs Perfect or Regular” (the Paradigm has 
“ Peal,” “ Benoni,” “ Pehil,” “ Infin.,” “ Imper.” [s. c. -ative]; “ Ethpebl” (with 
same moods); “Pael” (with same moods); “Ethpaal” (with same moods); 
“ Aphel ” (with same moods); and “ Ethtaphal ” (with same moods)). “ Chap. 
IV. Verbs Defective and Irregular, Adverb, Conjunction, Preposition, Interjec¬ 
tion.” “ Chap. V. Syntax, in all its Parts, Figures, Accents.” Under accents is 
one paragraph about “ Syriac Verse,” which, as it states, “ does not depend upon 
Quantity, but the Number of Syllables and Feet; Kinds of Verse are two; taking 
their Names from the Authors of them, Aphrcem and Jacob." 

It need scarcely be said that this grammar, in giving the names of the vowels, 
not only gives the now ordinary ones, but also those in which the modern Syrians, 
especially the Maronites, so much delight, viz., “ Abrohom , Eshajo, Ischok, Odom, 
Urijo” (i. e., Abraham, Isaiah, Isaac, Adam, Uriah). 

Long as this bibliographical note is, the reader will doubtless pardon an added 
though digressive remark. A Peshitto New Testament has lately come into my 
hands which is not in Nestle’s bibliography. It was printed at London by Mac¬ 
intosh, in 1836. Its text I have had no opportunity to examine. Also, on the 
occasion of a correction of the plates of the New York edition of the American 
Bible Society’s Ancient Syriac New Testament and Psalms, the Committee on 
Versions have permitted the Antilegomena Epistles to be corrected from the 
Williams Manuscript in cases of obvious error. The gain is very great, and one to 
be thankful for. Isaac H. Hall, 

New York. 
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^BOOI^ •}• NOTICES.-* 

JEWISH LITERATURE.* 

v 

A recent Italian dictionary of Hebrew abbreviations bears the title “ This 
Great and Wide Sea.” If any work deserves this title it is rather one on the liter¬ 
ature of the Jews. For the sons of Israel have had their part (usually an honor¬ 
able one) in almost every great literary period. From Josephus down to Mendels¬ 
sohn they have been influenced by the intellectual activity of their Gentile neigh¬ 
bors, and shared in it. In a sense the literature of the Jews is, therefore, a world 
literature, just as the history of the Jews is the world’s history. 

This fact renders the subject an extremely difficult one to treat. If by Jewish 
literature one means the literature produced by Jews (as our author does) it is 
first a literature in a dozen different languages. No one can have an adequate 
knowledge of such a literature. All he can do is to summarize or digest the 
knowledge furnished by others. We cannot, from the nature of the case, make 
the same demands upon the author of such a work that we should make upon the 
historian of English or of German literature—that he should be familiar with his 
subject by personal study, and should give us the results of his own critical inves¬ 
tigations. 

That such a work as we have in hand may have real scientific value, there is, 
however, one thing we may rightfully demand. This is: that the author should 
name for us the secondary sources from which he draws, so that for a particular 
period or even a particular statement we may go to some one who will be respon¬ 
sible, and whose line of study we can follow out for ourselves. This our author 

« 

has not done. He is undoubtedly familiar with the literature of the subject. He 
often quotes at length from the authors on whom he depends. But we are never 
referred to the book from which the quotation is taken, and never informed 
whom we may consider as authority for any statement—even one which we might 
be inclined to call in question. The extensive Literaturnachweise (23 pages) at the 
end of the work, while valuable, do not answer the purpose we have in view. 

That a history of Jewish literature should be one volume of a comprehensive 
“ History of the Literature of European (!) Peoples ” is a thought worthy of an 
Irishman rather than a German or a Jew. This arrangement—indicated on the 
title-page of our work—is probably to be laid at the door of the publisher and not 
of the author. But the author must bear the blame of more serious faults. We 
will not emphasize the matter of style; for here tastes differ, and what seems to 
us bombastic may meet the popular demand. Clearness and definiteness, how¬ 
ever, we have a right to ask—and we ask too often in vain. What shall we make 
of the following paragraph ? 

“Is now this ‘Man Moses’ the author of the Pentateuch by divine inspira¬ 
tion? The unbiased judgment will probably answer—Yes. Biblical criticism 
opposes its decided—No. According to the Christological conception, the ‘ Law ’ 
was the writing of Moses. Paul and James, John and Jesus himself speak often 

■i 

* Geschichte der Juedischen Literatur. Von Gustav Karpeles. Berlin, 1886. viii and 
1172 pages octavo. 
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of this Law, and therefore the church has consistently made the authenticity of 

the Tora and its Mosaic authorship one of her articles of faith_Seven centuries 

before the origin of Christianity there was no doubt that Moses received the Tora 
by divine inspiration. ” 

What is the christologische Auffassung of the Pentateuch question ? Where 
has the church made the Mosaic authorship an article of faith ? How shall we 
know that it was already such seven centuries before Christ ? What does the 
author himself think of the critical argument ? To these questions we receive no 
answer. Very often we are left in doubt as to how much of the assertion of tra¬ 
dition which the author quotes he himself believes. Such inaccuracies, also, as 
are noted above, are frequent. When we receive the legendary account of the 
making of the Septuagint translation we get the impression that the whole Old 
Testament canon is the subject. We learn that twelve men from each tribe are 
sent by the high-priest to Egypt, making 72 in all (!). The author is certain that 
this version “attracted the attention of curious Greeks.” Whereas it seems tol¬ 
erably certain that its language would be incomprehensible to any one who had 
not been trained in the jargon of Greek-speaking Jews. The author, indeed, con¬ 
fesses as much a little later on—“ Whether the version was known also to the 
heathen is not yet established.” (Cf. pp. 217 and 220.) What shall we make of this 
statement?— u Long before the Exile, Jews were living in Spain, and the prophet 
Jonah (according to the legend) fled to this land from the wrath of the Lord.” 
The author, while certain that the story of Jonah is legendary, yet makes a posi¬ 
tive statement concerning the Jews in Spain for which there is not even legendary 
authority. “ The present Hebrew alphabet was introduced by Ezra ”—this asser¬ 
tion is made without any qualification. “ The Book of Samuel was originally two 
books and redivided in the sixteenth century ” (p. 45)—no authority is given. 
“ That the Book of Daniel does not belong to the prophetic writings is shown by 
its place among the Hagiographa of the Hebrew Bible, while in the Christian 
canon it follows Ezechiel for dogmatic reasons ” (p. 126). “ The historian Josephus 
received this whole library from the Temple as a present, and it consisted, as can be 
proved, of exactly the books which we now know as constituting the Biblical writ¬ 
ings ” (p. 133). The true reason for the antipathy of the Greeks for the Jews was 
this, “ that they feared lest they be surpassed intellectually by these foreigners ” 
(p. 211). “The Jewish literature migrated with the Jewish race over the earth, 
and so became in truth a world literature ” Except the Bible, the Jewish literature 
is not in truth a world literature, and the cosmopolitan importance of the Old 
Testament is not due, in any sense, to the migrations of the Jews. 

But enough. We have indicated distinctly by our italics the objections that 
every reflecting reader must find to many statements of the author. They suffice 
to show the caution with which the book must be read. Yet we have read it with 
interest. It treats of many things which are obscure and little known. It treats 
them generally in an interesting manner. In spite of its many inaccuracies of 
detail, it probably gives a good general picture of the literature of Judaism. For 
this, many passages would, however, better be pruned away. That the author’s 
point of view is that of the Jew, according to which the Talmud is “born of the 
spirit of prophecy,” cannot, of course, be urged against him, however incompre¬ 
hensible we may find it. H. P. Smith. 

Cincinnati. 
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FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH’S PROLEGOMENA** 


These prolegomena are intended to lay the groundwork for the author’s new 
Hebrew and Aramaic dictionary, which is now, we believe, almost ready for pub¬ 
lication. In chapter one, he maintains that the dictionary to the Aramaic por¬ 
tions of the Bible shall be kept separate from that for the Hebrew; because by the 
present method of mingling the vocabularies, the beginner in Hebrew is confused, 
and because the keeping of the Aramaic glossary by itself will afford a quick and 
useful review of its contents, while at the same time it will enable us to make of 
it a useful preparation for the study of the other Aramaic dialects. The author 
maintains, also, that the proper names be put in a section by themselves. He 
will thus shorten as much as possible the dictionary proper, while he will escape 
the difficulty of attempting to classify them according to roots. In the third place, 
it is insisted upon that the true principle of arranging the words in the Hebrew 
dictionary, as the analogy of the dictionaries of the other Semitic languages sug¬ 
gests and favors, is the arrangement according to roots. The present method is 
useless for the teacher. It is hurtful to the student, since it is liable to cause him 
to forget the principles of etymology already learned, and necessitates the burden¬ 
ing of his memory with a multitude of derivatives where a few root-meanings 
might suffice. Moreover, this arrangement has two great practical advantages. 
It takes up less room, and the space saved is to be filled with references to all 
the places in the Old Testament where the word occurs, thus rendering a con¬ 
cordance superfluous. Secondly, each root, or word without root, is to be num¬ 
bered, and the indexes will be made with reference to these numbers and not to 
the pages on which the words occur, thus rendering unnecessary a completely new 
index with each revised edition. In order to cut out extraneous matter from the 
vocabulary proper, all notes, such as those containing translations, comments and 
conjectures from the Septuagint and other sources, are to be placed at the foot of 
the page. 

The other five chapters are taken up with the subject-matter. In chapter 
two, he treats of the relation in which Hebrew stands to the other Semitic lan¬ 
guages, prefacing his remarks with the statements that each of them has some 
words peculiar to itself, that in many cases we have two roots with the same rad¬ 
icals, but of entirely different meaning, that there is no historical tradition of the 
meaning of the Hebrew words, nor any substantial dependence to be placed upon 
the old versions and commentaries, and that hence our main reliance ior the der¬ 
ivation and meaning of the Hebrew words must after all be upon the Old Testa¬ 
ment text itself. That this source of information has not been exhausted, he 
attempts to prove from OUT and ‘TO. of which the meaning “ wild ox ” for the 

M : “ t 

former and “ to rest ” for the latter he takes to be clear from the usage of the Old 
Testament writers, and to have been misunderstood on account of the injurious 
influence of the Arabic. He illustrates further the danger of depending too close¬ 
ly on the Arabic by such examples as of the Song of Songs iv. 1; vi. 5, 

which some have interpreted by means of the Arabic “ to sit,” but which 

should rather have the sense of u to move downwards,” as it is in modern Hebrew. 


* Prolegomena eines neuen Hebraeisch-Aramaeischen Wobrtbrbuchs zum Alten 
Testament. Von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Prof. Ord. Hon. ftir Assyriologie und semitlsche 
Sprachen an der Universit&t Leipzig 1 . Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung . 1886. 
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In articles 9 and 10 he attempts to show the insufficiency of the Arabic for the ex¬ 
planation of the Hebrew by giving lists of important Hebrew roots, which either 
have a different meaning in the Arabic, or else are not found in it at all. We fail 
to see that he has proven in article 10, that Aramaic is superior to the Arabic as 
a help for the elucidation of the Hebrew. He shows that this is true in the case 
of the fifty words which he mentions, of most of which the very roots are absent 

> m P> 

from the Arabic, (notice, however Juul, others); but 

he does not show that there are not fifty words also which have analogies in the 
Arabic, but not in the Aramaic. Nor does he show that there are more words in 
the Hebrew which can be explained by the Aramaic than by the Arabic.* 

Too little attention, doubtless, has been paid to the Aramaic; but too care¬ 
less, or unscientific, rather than too much reliance has been placed upon the 
Arabic. Bearing well in mind the consonantal changes and the root theory of 
chapters five and six, little harm can come from the use of any of the other 
Semitic languages for the illustration of the Hebrew. 

Article 12 will be to most readers the most interesting in this chapter, 
because it shows the close relationship of the Hebrew to the Assyrian, and gives a 
list of words and a number of sentences and grammatical forms by way of illus¬ 
tration. Chapter three exemplifies and amplifies the importance of the Assyrian. 
It is, certainly, the most noteworthy contribution which Assyriology has yet fur¬ 
nished to biblical science. Almost four hundred roots, or words, are mentioned 
whose meaning or derivation has been confirmed or discovered by means of the 
Assyrian. However much doubt there may be about a few of these, the proof for 
most of them seems to be convincing. It is especially gratifying to see the num¬ 
ber of ana.!; heydfieva that have been explained, such as pfOfl Ps. lxviii. 24, 

which is compared to the Assyrian maljasu “to wash,” “ to pour over 

♦ * • 

• • 

Ezek. xvi. 36, shown by the Assyrian to be a synonym of fTH V ; UPON Ezek. 

• 

I • • I • 

xxi. 20, which is the Assyrian abfi{) u “torture.” Words hitherto of doubtful 
meaning have been satisfactorily explained: e. g., “ rf kind of goat; 

“anowl;” tlDH (1) “work,” (2) “pottery;” HS*? -Exod. hi. 2, “flicker, flame;” 

"WO Obad. 7, “ net.” The root meaning of "PHO, 1C*, iTftP, "HQ. 

. t •* : I 

♦Tgf, and others, has most probably been conclusively settled; while almost con¬ 
vincing arguments are given in favor of the author’s derivation of 33^, Jill"?* 
OK and In general, we think, if the facts of the Assyrian are found upon 


• • 


review to be as stated in this chapter, that the positions taken will be mainly ten¬ 
able and that the book will be an epoch-making one in Hebrew lexicography and 
for biblical exegesis. It will revolutionize lexicography by introducing a new ele¬ 
ment on a par with the Aramaic and the Arabic. It will work many changes of 
front in certain schools of exegesis; for Assyriology has shown not merely that 
most of the words hitherto thought to be of Persian origin are of true Semitic 
stock or usage (compare Jinfl* JJD) \ but in almost every instance, it confirms the 


* There are 87 roots in Hebrew beginning with 3. Of these, 47 occur in Arabic and 46 in the 
Aramaic dialects with the same or a similar meaning. 15 do not occur in Arabic and 24 cannot 
be found in any of the Aramaic dictionaries in my possession. In this calculation there may be 
slight errors; but the strictest rules of consonantal changes have been followed. 
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Massoretic text as against the LXX. (Proleg. pp. 69, 71, 77, 80 et al.), and in many 
cases it overthrows, while in others it establishes, the emendations proposed by 
our modem scholars (pp*. 70, 74, 76, 89 et al.). R. D. Wilson, 

Allegheny City , Pa. 


SMEND AND SOCIN: DIE INSCHRIFT DES KONIGS MESA VON MOAB. 


It is now more than fifteen years since the German missionary, C. F. Klein, 
upon his return to Jerusalem from a journey in the district of ancient Moab, 
informed Dr. Petermann, then acting German Consul at Jerusalem, of a curious 
monument lying among the mins of ancient Dibon, and showed him a few speci¬ 
mens of the writing on the stone. Dr. Petermann at once recognized the charac¬ 
ters to be Phoenician, and soon satisfied himself of the value of the stone. The 
romantic story of the stone, with the rather tragic end, how Prof. Petermann 
received orders from the Prussian government to purchase, how, meanwhile, the 
Frenchman M. Clermont-Ganneau also learned of the existence of the stone and 
endeavored to secure it, and how the rivalry between the two governments finally 
ended in the destruction of the stone by the native Arabic tribes—all this has fre¬ 
quently been told and is well known to scholars. 


The literature on the Moabite stone has assumed gigantic proportions. We 
are certainly not going too far if we estimate the number of books, pamphlets, 
articles and letters on the subject which have appeared in England, France, Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Italy, Holland, Russia, Hungary, and America, at five hundred. 
It might be concluded from this that another edition of the monument is super¬ 
fluous. This, however, is far from being the case. Notwithstanding the large 
number of eminent scholars who have occupied themselves with the stone, there 
is still something, if not much, to be done. The unfortunate state of some of the 
fragments and the numerous gaps have caused difficulties which could only have 
been expected to yield gradually to the combined efforts of many minds. This 
hope is being fulfilled, and the new edition of Professors Smend and Socin marks 
a further and decided advance upon previous publications. 

The number of new readings for doubtful places are numerous and in the 
main correct. The most important one is that proposed for king Mesa’s father. 
Instead of -u&m Smend and Socin show, beyond a doubt, that it is to be read 
“pnvny —a correction which is as striking as it is happy. Dr. Neubauer, in a 

recent number of the Athenceum , takes exception to the reading 

(1. 3) as not being idiomatic Hebrew. It strikes us as again being exceedingly 
happy; and if the genius of the Moabites resembled that of the Hebrews in any 
way, this propensity to play upon proper names, so common in the Old Testament, 
is certainly exceedingly characteristic. The u pun,” it may be added, is continued 
on through the phrase W&n 'D- In the fifteenth chapter of Isaiah, with the 
heading “The Doom of Moab”—which reads almost like a reply to king Mesa’s 
vainglorious words—we have instances of two such plays upon proper names. 
The word is very clearly an allusion to the city of Aroer, and the other, 

pOH (verse 9), which is Dibdn, and where the 3 is intentionally changed to Q —a 

very slight one, as the Assyrian, wh§re a similar interchange is constant, shows 
in order to play upon the following Q*"|. The whole verse, as has already been 
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recognized, refers to the miracle of the “waters red as blood” related in 2 Kgs. m. 

22. Possibly, also, there is in nmD (verse 2) a play upon the place K R H H of 

I 

the Moabite stone. Smend and Socin take the final Waw in as radical, and 
not, as has sometimes been done, as the suffix of the third person masculine. 
This will meet, I think, with the approval of the best authorities. Besides the 
fact that the suffix of the third person masculine is always H on the stone, the 
construction with the suffix followed by the object to which the suffix refers is 
decidedly Aramaic idiom, and in the whole inscription there is scarcely a trace of 
a leaning in this direction, unless it be the plural in in, for which, however, 
another explanation may be offered. 

The reading is certainly correct, as Dr. Neubauer in the above-quoted 

notice ( Athenceum y 3072) justly points out. It seems to me that there is scarcely 
room for the two letters "O. which Smend and Socin see proper to add. We 
might read fTO, which would have the advantage at least of being idiomatic 
usage, but even the preceding word is by no means clear, so that it is best 
to hazard no further conjectures. The reading * n line though extremely 
ingenious, appears to me very doubtful indeed. The line would read, “ And he 
(Omri) dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his son ” apart from 
the fact that the chronological difficulties would only be enhanced thereby, it cer¬ 
tainly must strike one as strange to find such an expression as “ half the days of 
his son ” in an inscription of this nature. It is entirely too accurate; we w r ould 
in this case be obliged to suppose that MeSa knew exactly how long Ahab reigned; 
that he outlived him and only erected this monument after Ahab’s death. Fur¬ 
thermore, Ahab having reigned twenty-two years, the rebellion must have broken 
out in the twelfth year of his reign, and we must then further suppose that the 
war lasted at least until Ahab’s death, or that MeSa postponed the erection of this 
monument for a long period. Neither supposition is plausible. Besides, it is 
highly improbable that Me&a should have rebelled during the reign of the powerful 
Ahab. It is far more likely, and in accordance with what we know of the times, 
that a change of rulers should have been seized upon as a favorable moment for 
revolt; and if we bear in mind the weak character of Ahab’s immediate successor, 
and his long illness, there is every reason to place the beginning of the rebellion 
at the death of Ahab, in accordance with the Jewish tradition (2 Kgs. 1 .1 and hi. 5). 
The question, of course, would still remain whether the victories celebrated by 
Mesa occurred previous to the defeat of the Moabites through the combined forces 
of Judah, Israel and Edom, or whether—which seems to me far more plausible— 
the war finally turned in favor of Moab, and that our inscription refers to the 
defeat of the Israelites so obscurely alluded to in 2 Kgs. hi. 26 and 27. At any 
rate, it is clear that these two verses have no connection with what precedes, and 
have reference to a different and, as I believe, later stage of the rebellion. 

I would also call attention to the fact, which Smend and Socin seem to have 
overlooked, that the y and part of the * stand on an isolated fragment, and that 
possibly the fragment is entirely misplaced. There is certainly room for it else¬ 
where. At any rate, it appears to me that everything points to a reading ^3 
HJD “ all the days of his son.” Forty years would then be a round number, as it 
so frequently is in the traditional Jewish chronology. The nix 1 ?]/! which Dr. 
Neubauer takes for a locality, I am inclined to consider a verb, the at the end 
representing the suffix. If the close of line 31 is correct, it is easy to supply at 
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least tlie sense of the beginning of line 32, where there must have been a phrase 
similar to the 3N0 HN UJft? of toe 6 * In the same way it is quite safe to fill 
up the gap at the beginning of line 3 with * * * * i pmro on • • or possibly frm 
The most obscure passages are now the close of 27, and beginning of 28 and 31. 

It but remains for me to call attention to the splendidly executed copy of the 
inscription which accompanies the work. It is in the full sense a masterpiece for 
neatness and accuracy. With it and the copious notes and references given by 
the German professors, every one is placed in a position to study this important 
monument of antiquity for himself. The work cannot be too highly recom¬ 
mended. We should like to see an edition of the Siloam inscription of equal 
excellency. Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

University of Pennsylvania . 
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ON THE SYNONYMS my AND mp. 

By Rev. Philip A. Nordell, D. D., 

New London, Cdnn. 

A study of these words is important not merely because of their frequent oc¬ 
currence and intimate relationship, but because of their reflecting the evolu¬ 
tion of political and ecclesiastical institutions. This interest is greatly increased 
by the unusual difficulty experienced in drawing a well-defined line of demarca¬ 
tion between them. Both seem to designate popular gatherings, especially of the 
people of Israel. Like many other closely related synonyms, they are sometimes 
used in this general sense without any discernible effort on the part of the writer 
to discriminate between them. 

The root (to make fast, fix, or determine), which gives (a fixed time 
or place, and hence a fixed or predetermined gathering), gives also my, which is 
often taken to be an assembly or congregation gathered at some fixed time or 
place. But this sense, so fundamental and conspicuous in * 8 far less ap¬ 

parent in mjf. It may be said, indeed, that no well-defined instance of my 
being used in this sense of exists in Hebrew literature. In the radical 

meaning passes from the participial form of the verb ^pfp (a calling together or 
summoning), to a designation of the assembly so called or summoned. Etymolog¬ 
ically it means the convocata societas , and corresponds to the called together 

by the Greek magistrates. Still a ^Hp is not always a convocation; it may 
designate a spontaneous and unpremeditated gathering, as in Num. xx. 4, 6; 
Ezra n. 64. An JTiy» 011 the contrary, seems in many places to partake of the 
nature of a *7Jlp in that it is formally summoned to the place of meeting, Ex. 
xxxv. 20; Lev. vm. 3; Num. 1 .18, etc. The etymology, therefore, cannot be 
relied on in determining their meanings. 

Nor is the result more satisfactory if we turn to writers who have attempted 

to state the difference between them. Perfect agreement is found among those 

only who, like Beyan in Smith’s Bib. Diet ., s. v. 44 Congregation,” dismiss them 

as practically equivalent. Other writers reach the most varied and contradictory 

*2 
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conclusions. Prof. Plumptre in the same work, s. v. “ Synagogue,” following 
the etymology, makes the predominant idea in my that of an appointed meeting, 
and in of a meeting called together. Umbreit understands a to be any 

general assembly, and an my , more precisely, a representative assembly, 44 sen- 
atus , Bath der Aeltesten ” (Die Sprueche Salomons , 5: 14). Delitzsch on the same 
passage controverts the opinion that these words point respectively to the civil and 
ecclesiastical aspects of the Hebrew commonwealth, but is inclined to think that 
*?FJp denotes the 41 Gesammtekklesia, ” and my the 44 Gesammtheit ihrer Rep- 
rasentanten.” Kostlin, treating of the Church in Herzog’s Real-Encydop ., holds 
that an fny 18 an y general assembly, and that a *?pjp is a gathering for divine 
worship. Girdlestone, Hebr. Synonyms , p. 367, admits that it is not easy to dis¬ 
tinguish between *?np and my,but thinks that 44 there is some reason for taking 
the first as generally referring to the representative gathering, while the second 
often signifies an informal massing of the people.” Bedarshi, a much-prized Jew- 
. ish writer on Hebrew synonyms, whose work dates from the thirteenth century, 
following the Talmud, decides empirically that a ruling my, i. e., a quorum for 
the transaction of business, must consist of not less than ten representative men; 
a^np , on the contrary, is a promiscuous assembly. These are only a few of the 
definitions that might be cited. 

We naturally turn to the Septuagint Version for light, but the help it offers 
is not so satisfactory as it might have been if the LXX. had observed some degree 
of uniformity in their renderings. In respect to Jmy , however, there is little 
cause for complaint. In its 148 occurrences it has been translated by awayuyh 130 
times; in the remaining 18 it has been omitted, as pleonastic, eight times, Num. 
1 . 68 ; xxvii. 20 ; xxxi. 12; Josh. ix. 18; xxn. 12 , 18; 1 Kgs. ym. 6 ; in 
three instances, Job xyi. 7; Jer. vi. 8 ; Hos. vn. 12, the translators seem to 
have used a Hebrew text in which the word my was replaced by some other 
expression; twice, Num. m. 7; xxxn. 4 , my is rendered by vlol'iapatj'k ; other 
renderings are Num. xvi. 9; kiriai'crraoiq, verse 40; napeppo?J?, verse 46; oinovg, 
Job xvi. 34; pwTJj, Ps. i. 5, and papripia , Jer. xxx. 20. The last six, then, are 
the only real departures from practical uniformity, and these variations are easily 
justified. The LXX. therefore, treated my and awayurf as substantially equiv¬ 
alent. The same consistency does not appear in their renderings of ; for, while 

budrjoia prevails, occurring in 76 out of 123 instances, awayuyrj is also given in not 

i 

less than 37 places; 6*3of occurs six times, awtdpiov twice, and aiaraaic and3o<5f once 


each. 1 Whatever conclusion might be drawn from the almost uniform translation 
of by owayuyfj is vitiated by the confusion in the renderings of • 

The English versions attempt to be consistent in respect to my > rendering 


i For an analysis of these renderings as they occur in the various books, see Cremer, Btbl. TheoL 
Wocrterbuch, s. v. kiaihjaia. 
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it “ congregation ” when it refers to theocratic Israel, and “ company ” when it 
refers to Korah’s conspiracy. The revised version corrects the few exceptions of 
the common version in all places but two, Ps. xxn. 16; Prov. v. 14, where both 
have u assembly.” The renderings of , on the contrary, are strangely arbi¬ 
trary. Aside from the sixteen places where it is translated “ company,” the other 
renderings are about equally distributed between “ assembly ” and “ congrega¬ 
tion.” With a single exception, Num. xxn. 4, the Revisers give “assembly” 
throughout Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Job, Joel, Micah; “congregation ” throughout Kings, Chronicles, Ezra; “ assem¬ 
bly ” and “congregation” in Nehemiah, Psalms, Proverbs; “ assembly ” and “ com¬ 
pany ” in Genesis, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. One might suspect that this confusion 
originated in the Revisers permitting themselves to be guided by the LXX. 
Not at all. The best scholarship of the nineteenth century is able to be independ¬ 
ent in its arbitrariness. 

What, then, is the distinction between these terms ? Even a brief examina¬ 
tion dispels the impression that they are used indiscriminately. Nor is it likely 
that the terms employed in such intimate relation to every movement of Israel’s 
national life denote only the community in general, or a mere fortuitous concourse 
of its individual units. The more closely they are scrutinized, the more clearly 
it is seen that Hebrew writers not only distinguished between them, but that one 
at least, if not both, was used almost invariably with a unique and technical im¬ 
port. This is true of my- Is there no passage where it defines itself, or is 
defined for us ? Such a definition occurs in Num. i. 2, “ Take ye the sum of all the 
jT7jfof the children of Israel, by their families, by their fathers’houses, according 
to the number of the names, every male by their polls: from twenty years old and 
upward, all that are able to go forth to war in Israel.” No incidental definition 
could be more explicit. Moses and Aaron are commanded to take the census of 
the my • They find (verse 46) that the of Israel numbers 603,660 males of 
twenty years and upward. Another census of the JTIJf * 8 taken at the close of 
the wanderings in the wilderness (Num. xxvi. 2), when it was found to consist 
of 601,730 men of twenty years old and upward. At the construction of the tab¬ 
ernacle a poll-tax of half a shekel was collected from “ them that were numbered 
of the ,” “from twenty years old and upward, for 603,660 men,” Expd. 
xxxviii. 26, 26. When the spies brought up an evil report, and all the JTyf in 
a riotous outbreak would have stoned Joshua and Caleb, the Lord said “ How 

long shall I bear with this evil mj?, which murmur against me ?_ As I live, 

saith the Lord, surely as ye have spoken in mine ears, so will I do unto you: your 
carcasses shall fall in this wilderness, and all that were numbered of you, accord¬ 
ing to your whole number, from twenty years old and upward. I, the Lord, have 
spoken, surely this will I do unto this evil my ,” Num. xiv. 27-36. Here, then, 
was the central conception of the mjf • It was the national body politic, 
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the Tzolirat, composed of all the circumcised males above a certain age. 1 It had 
a fixed and well-determined constituency, that fluctuated only with the ebb and 
flow of the population from age to age. This fact reveals the etymological pro¬ 
priety of this technical term, and explains the fact already noted that it never 
occurs in the sense of an assembly gathered at a fixed time or place. 2 Bight here, 
too, is the fundamental error in all the definitions cited above, in that they make 
the idea of an actual assembly the essential thing in the my , whereas it is 
altogether incidental. 

Practically and primarily, then, the stood for the nation in the strength 
and maturity of its manhood. Bepresenting the nation in its wholeness, it was often 
used where, strictly speaking, all the people were included; e. g., “All the my 
of the children of Israel came to the wilderness of Sin,” Exod. xvi. 1; cf. xvii. 1; 
Num. xxn. 1, 22, etc. When the people suffered from hungei or thirst, the mj? 
voiced the general discontent, Exod. xvi. 2; Num. xx. 2-11. It is the 
representing all the people, that kept the passover, Exod. xn. 3-47; were com¬ 
manded to be holy, Lev. xix. 2; sinned through ignorance, Lev. iv. 13,14; or 
mourned for Aaron, Num. xx. 29. 

To convene so large a body of men in a judicial or deliberative assembly, or 
even to communicate directly to them the divine injunctions given to Moses, was 
of course out of question. The political organization of the people, which had 
developed itself in patriarchal fashion even before the establishment of the the¬ 
ocracy, found its natural representatives in the heads of families and tribes, the 
D*Jpf and the * These coming together formed a smaller body which 

represented the whole , as the represented the whole nation. In the 
majority of instances where the word occurs, it seems to apply to this smaller 
body of elders and princes, but always with a tendency, almost irresistible, to 
glide into the larger technical sense of the entire political constituency, in which 
it so sinks its own individuality that in many instances it is impossible to distin¬ 
guish between them. How large this representative body was there is no means 
of knowing, but it was of sufficient magnitude to have necessitated the selection 

of a still smaller body of seventy men to assist in the transaction of public busi¬ 
ness. 

The was the technical name of the whole body of circumcised males 

above twenty years of age , who either represented aU the people, or were represented 
by the heads of their respective families, 

i From the description of the Silp In Josh, vtii., 35, which included “ the women, the little 
ones, and the strangers that walked among them/* Glrdlestone draws the strange conclusion 
that the “ properly meant all the male adults of the nation/* p. 388,—a proceeding not less 

remarkable than when, on the same page, he illustrates the meaning of Snp by passages that 
employ my. 

a Gousset’s definition of the Dip (Lex, ling, hebr ., 1743), as a convening hominum tempore in - 
dido et locum indicium is therefore not only wrong, but unsupported by a single fact. 


e 





On the Synonyms rqp and Snp. 

Running through all the occurrences of SflH we perceive an explicit or im 


plied reference to the fundamental idea—that 
selected, or elected for a specific purpose or ei 


gathering summoned, called, 
Sometimes it was gathered in 


view of a secular or social emergency (Num. xx. 10 ; Ezra x. 8), but far more fre¬ 
quently it designated an assembly of Israel gathered for strictly religious or theo¬ 
cratic purposes- Even in Deut. xxm. 2-8, which seems to be the foundation of 
Vitringa’s definition of the it does not point to a close political corporation, 

but to a people called, elected from the surrounding nations to be holy unto the 
Lord; and therefore it was commanded to keen itself holv bv the exnulsion of ille- 


contaminations 


was 


ehd mno 


covered the same constituency as the my 


I 

very rarely 


widely different point of view; e. g., Num. xx. 8, where Moses and Aaron were 
commanded to gather the * and they summoned the ‘rrrp- Plainly this term 
would be used to designate the assembled representatives of the , who, either 
during the hagiocracy (Lev. iv. 13), or during the monarchy (1 Chron. xm. 2, 4; 
xxviii. 8 , 29; i. 10, 20; 2 Chron. i. 35; xxm. 3), were formally summoned to 
act respecting the secular or religious interests of the people. From this it easily 
passed into the designation of a political meeting (1 Kgs. xii. 3), or even an army 


(Judg. xx. 2; 1 Sam. xvii. 47; Jer. L. 9). 


As a rule, however, the ‘mn 


denoted either that part of the of whatever rank which responded to t 

summons for a meeting at the “yflQ , and such meetings were usually for 
religious purposes; or a solemn assembly of all the people, such as that gathered 
before Sinai to receive the law “ in the day of the before the courts of the 


dedication and at Ilezekiah’s passover, or before the Lord 


Ezra 


The *7pip teas, in general , the name of any theocratic gathering of the people , and 
was composed of those who freely responded to a summons proceeding directly or indi¬ 
rectly from IsraeVs divine king. 

Apply the discriminations here made, and the correctness of the above conclu¬ 


sions will appear still more clearly 
Moses and Aaron, and said (Exod. 


was the that murmured against 


U 


into 


wilderness to kill this whole ^flp with hunger.” The latter term 


i After a prolonged examination he concludes: “Vocabulum Snp valot signifleatu magis 
restricto et determinate quam vocabulum n“iy . Notat enlm proprie unlversam alicujus populi 
multitudincm, vinculis socletatls unitam et rempubiicam sivecivitatem quondam constituentem, 
cum vocabulum n"lp ex indole et vi slgniflcationis suae tantum dicat quemeunque homlnum 
cocturn et conventum, sive minorem sivo majorem: Imprimis tamen condictum statumque, non 
integri populi (etsi adeo latae sit signlflcationis, ut et 1111 applicatur, oeu in textu modo adducto 
vidimus) sed oertorum quorundam de populo virorum, quale*8 sunt conventus et consllia magis* 
tratum .”—Dt eynagoga vttere , p. 80. From this it appears that he laboriously misses the meaning 

of nip, as well as of Snp» 


* 
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former, contemplated the people as brought forth, summoned, out of Egypt. The 
same distinction applies in Num, xvi. 3. In case the whole my of Israel 
sinned and the thing was hid from the eyes of the ^np , then, when the sin be¬ 
came known, the *mp was directed to take a bullock for a sin-offering, upon 
which the elders of the my were commanded to lay their hands, Lev. iv. 13-15. 
The mjf is here the whole body politic, the *7f7p its summoned representatives, 


further defined as the myn opr ; for it is always the my and never the *?np 

that develops along genealogical lines. In 2 Chron. v. 2, 3, it is told that Solomon 
assembled “ all the men of Israel ” of all ranks at Jerusalem. In the sixth verse 


this assembly is rightly called the my of Israel. But in vi. 3, where it is said 
that Solomon “ turned his face and blessed all the ^Hp of Israel,”—the same 
assembly,—the predominant thought is that of a congregation assembled for 
religious worship. With this view of ^Hp a deeper meaning is seen in the patri¬ 
archal blessings (Gen. xxvm. 3; xxxv. 11), than is conveyed by the words “mul¬ 
titude ” or “ company.” A Q*Qy ^Hp * or a D’u ‘mp , designated peoples or 
nations specially called, and, in so far as called, chosen out of the surrounding 
heathenism; it pointed not so much to a convocation as to an evocation of nations. 

In the light of these definitions many facts otherwise inexplicable become 
easily understood. Since the constituency of the my depended on conditions 
beyond the control of the individual, it follows that we never read of a great or 
little my • I te magnitude was not contingent on the pleasure of those who com¬ 
posed it. Whether many or few, they represented the whole my, and transacted 
its business. Hence the pertinency of the Talmudic decision given by Bedarshi, 
that no ruling Hiy should consist of less than ten elders. The *?Hp, on the con¬ 
trary, had a constituency measured simply by personal willingness to respond to 
the summons. Because it was liable to be large or small we read of a m •?np. 
Ps. xxn. 11, a ‘mj ^np, 1 Kgs. vra. 65, and even a ind ‘mj ‘mp , 2 Chron. 
y ii. 8. A man was bom into the my i he went to the *?np or stayed away as 
it pleased him. This explains why no census was taken of the latter, but only of 
the former. In view of this distinction it is clear also why no instance occurs 
where women and children are spoken of as included in the my, and why their 
presence is repeatedly mentioned ( Ezra x. 1 ; Neh. vm. 2 ; Jer. xliv. 15), or implied 
(Deut. y. 22) in the popular *?np. Since the former was the technical name for 
the Hebrew body politic, it would manifestly be inappropriate to use it of a non- 
Israelitish body, and it is never so used; the reverse is true of > e - £•* through¬ 

out Ezekiel. Because of the rebellious murmurings, sentence of death was pro¬ 
nounced on the my, as we have seen, but not on the • The one naturally 
exercised political, judicial, and administrative functions; the other just as natu¬ 
rally did not. We meet the expression my ^flp^D > Num. xiv. 5 ; 

Exod. xn. 6; but never *?np mr 1 ?: , an impossible thought to a Hebrew 
writer to whom the former phrase was not a mere rhetorical amplification, but a 
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climax of social magnitudes. It is clear, finally, how such a writer might discrim¬ 
inate sharply between these terms, and yet, from different points of view, apply 
them to the same constituency. 

Exceedingly interesting it is to follow these words in their historical evolu- 

« 

tion,—the into the later synagogue and sanhedrim, and the ^j"7p into the 

New Testament kKKfairfa ; to trace their bearing on the fundamental conception of 
modern national churches; and to notice their misinterpretation and misuse in 
recent rationalistic criticism. The length of this paper, longer already than was 
anticipated, forbids anything beyond the mentioning of these lines of investi¬ 
gation. 
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KOTTEK’S “DAS SEOHSTE BUCH DES BELLUM JUDAICUM.” 

/ 

By Bichard J.* H. Gottheil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College, New York City. 


Das Sechste Buch dkb Bellum Judaicum [Syrisch], nach der von Cerlanl photolithogra- 

phlsch edirten Peschitta-Handschrift iibersetzt und kritisch bearbeitet von Dr. Hermann 
Kottek. Berlin: Roscnstcin A Hildesheimer. 1886. 8vo. 30 pp. text, 45 pp. introduction 
and translation. 

This little publication, with its rather ostentatious title, gives us the first two 
chapters of the Sixth Book of the ve/n rov lovtiainov izoltfinv of Josephus in a Syriac 
translation. The text is a copy of the same edited by Ceriani in his photolitho¬ 
graphic edition of the P'sitta. 1 We must be thankful to Dr. Kottek for placing 
this, in many respects, interesting translation withib the reach of ordinary stu¬ 
dents. At the same time, we would recommend care in the use of Dr. Kottek’s 
text in its present form. Had he collated his proof-sheets once more with the MS., 
he would have saved his readers much useless work. The text seems to be very 
negligently edited. S'yame points are at times placed, at times not; neither Wau 
’alista nor Yudh h'bhista are expressed. In the punctuation, tahtaya and elaya 
are either not noticed at all, or confounded with zauga. Nor is this all. The cop¬ 
ula Wau is omitted, an ’alaph placed for an He, De(i)n for Ge(i)r, and words mis- 
spellt in a most confusing manuer. In texts of the age and worth of the Ambrosian 
P'sitta we have need of accurate diplomatic copies, such as those to which schol¬ 
ars like Lagarde, Sachau, Wright, etc., have accustomed us. 2 Further down I 

* 

give a list of corrections, mainly made by collating again Ceriani's text. My own 
corrections I designate as such. I omit to note the errors in punctuation, in order 
not to swell the list unnecessarily. 

The translation bears the superscription (fol. 679 [320 v.] inaccurately given 
by Dr. Kottek, p. 5) ous 

• m 

|^aVoj | 1 . . . . [?) w£C9O90lJ j^»0 . ) ^ 

.[I*ico]<3i9? ^gqlAjflq^ao)] [>o^-4,9©1]? 


i In the preface Ceriani speaks of his having edited the text of this Sixth Book in his J/onu- 
menta Sacra et Prof ana, vol. Y. I was unable to find this publication in any of the New York 
libraries. Prof. Lyon of Harvard University, to whom I turned for information, very kindly 
wrote to me (Sept. 11), “ By reference to vol. V., fasc. I. of Ceriani’s Mon. Sac. et Prof., 1 find that 
book 6 (as far as I., 1-7) of Josephus' Jewish Wars is given in Syriac. The statement is made 
that the rest of book 6 would be in fasc. III., but this fasc. is not in the Harvard Library.” 

a The more so, since the editor himself (introd. p. 6) calls attention to the “ accuracy and con¬ 
sistency ” with which the points are placed. Had Dr. Kottek read a few more Syriac MSS., he 
would not have designated the two points placed under the third person feminine sing, of the 
Perfect as peculiar to this text. These two points, called m*'pagg<dh&n& (bridle), are peculiarly 
Nestorian. The Jacobites make use of two points, one underneath and the other above the 
final Tau; cf. Nbldeke, Syrische Qrammatik, 6 7; Duval, Traite de Orammaire Syriaque, , 8 67. 
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The headings read (I correct without further mention the mistakes of Dr. 
Kottek): fol. 676 (328 v.) across this page and the next: (sic) 

fol. 666 (323 v.) jsaa*»st.> 1 a Vuo 

Dr. Kottek is probably right in assuming that the superscription is not 
original; but not so in his rendering of the last heading. I should translate: 
“fifth treatise; (written) by Josephus.” The mistake seems to be an old one. 
'Abhdiso' bar B'rikha, speaking in his catalogue of Syriac books of the biblical 
and apocryphal writings, says : 2 



<br-1 

Evidently 'Abhdiso 1 has understood the matter differently, making Josephus 
the author of the five treatises here mentioned. Counting the books of the Mac¬ 
cabees as one book, the “last destruction of Jerusalem” will be the fifth in order. 
Dr. Kottek is hardly right in speaking of this last as having been admitted into 
the Church Canon. Although the fourth book of the Maccabees occurs several 

V 

times in biblical MSS., 5 the Ambrosian is the only one containing the “last 
destruction of Jerusalem.” Dionysius bar Salibi (A. D. 1192), in his commentary 

on the Old and N$w Testament, says : 6 0<n ^ gQ ^ A g? a ^? 

]1 * yto wrsLa]o f Vi^ZZ|o ^©culLo ^-sbLs.0 |^^C9 L 4 A A 

. jXo >Q^fcAr9e|? J^O ) a ^1^9 )CfZC 

I believe this to be the notice which has led 'Abhdiso' astray. It seems 
probable that the whole of the sixth book of Josephus’ “Bellum Judaicum ” once 
existed in a Syriac translation, together with the so-called “ fourth book of the 

i On l-r-l late- see Eusebius on tbe Theophania, ed. Lee, 4:20, 1. 10; 16:16, which Dr. 

Kottek (text, p. 80) cites, probably from Payne Smith’s Thesaurus; as, otherwise, he would have 
seen that it contains an extract from Josephus, Bk. VI. See also ibid. 1. 40. 
a Bibl. Orient. III., p. 6. 

* Hardly the Mi&n&h, as Assem&ni thinks. Perhaps the PirkO fibhOtb. Cf. the beginning of 

tract. IDO = • Badger ( Nestorians and their Ritual , II., p. 362) gives an erroneous 

translation of this passage. 

* irepi dhdxje I ovdataq. Havercamp, II., p. 47, note a. 

* See Zotenberg, Catalogue des MSS. Syriaques , etc., p. 3. Wright, Catalogue of Syriac MSS., 
I., pp. 2, 7. 

« Bibl. Orient ., II., p. 166. Cf. Bar 'Ebhr&yft, Chronic. Syriacum , p. 64. 
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Maccabees ,” 1 early ascribed to Josephus. This would be the “ta§*'yath b'nai 
Semuni ” of 'AbhdiSo*. The other items would cover the ground gone over by the 
sixth book of the “ Bellum.” See the scope of the same as laid down by Jose¬ 
phus himself in the preface, 2 7. That the first part fell away, owing to the exist¬ 
ence of the Maccabean books, is not surprising. 

In the text I have noticed the following corrections :—p. 1: 1. 2 , wile. 1 . 5 : 
The reading of the MS. , i. e., sughaya, is correct. It occurs again in 

Walton’s Polyglott, 2 Macc. vm. 16. See Payne Smith, col. 2521. Targ. i 

. P iw 

Levy, TW., II. p. 143, where is a misunderstanding of Castell, p. 578. ibid. 

MS. l®o* for ©®oi. 1 . 6 , MS. • 1- 8 , ^®<n; above MS. shows the word 

. MS. * •*?? • 1. 9: For of the MS. read omen , sign = k7,tj6C)v ) not 

divination , as proposed in note e. 1. 11 , MS. . 1 . 13, MS. 1 A j . ^Sn tt te 

without Yudh. The reading of the word re(i)§a is not always clear in old MSS. See 
Merx, ZDMG., xxxvn., p. 249. Even where it is so, one and the same MS. gives 
the word at times with, at times without the Yiidh. Note a, read . 

p. 2 : Read j 5 ou-y*?!? is the correct reading. In the note appended 

to this word there is a strange confusion. 01 ^. 9 ] is the exact equivalent 

of ri/v Kepi rb iarv x&pav. Dr. Kottek is wrong (text, p. 30, Nachtrag) in assuming 
that the word denotes the inner portion of a city. Lee had already (Payne Smith, 
col. 36) translated correctly u in its borders.” This rendering is supported as well 
by the passage in the Theophania of Eusebius, which is a free rendering of Luke 
xxi. 21 , where our texts read l- 90 -as 9 , as opposed to the preceding , as it is 
by our passage here . 2 In the translation Dr. Kottek has given the proper mean¬ 
ing. I may add that the word lr*?1 occurs again in Hoffmann’s Bar *Ali (Kiel, 

1874) p. 142:10, where lr-?l has been changed from lr*?l 1 . 6 : The 

• # 

reading of the MS. is correct, i. e. P ; Cf. Prov. xxi. 26, where the Greek 

text has afeidug. Payne Smith, col. 1223. 1. 7, MS. . 1. 8 , MS. 1. 9, 

MS. for 0 ^. 1 . 11 : Read , which may possibly be the 

reading of the MS. 1. 12 , MS. . 

p. 3: 1. 7, MS. . 1 . 8, MS. a^o'y^o . 1 . 9 , MS. . 1.13: 

Jj 99 o ^9 1 ^0 = defi? rixv') where the text, as it now stands, is entirely unin¬ 
telligible. 1.17, MS. 1.18, MS. . 1. 20: MS. l^?os, ^© 

= irpiv. See Bickell, Carmina Nisibena , glossary, p. 57. MS. . In 

the text we must read without S # y&m6, and omit note c. Dr. Kottek has 

1 -epl airroKpaTopoc Xoryiapov. 

2 JoslphOn ben GOrion (ed. Breithaupt, 1710), p. 800, Y niY3D. 
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been misled by supposing to be feminine. George Karmseddinaya (Payne 

Smith, col. 1681) says expressly . Our text is an exact 

« 

translation of the Greek npiv k^yiaai roiq 

p. 4 : 1. 3, MS. ^l r ^?°. 1. 4, MS. ; note b, read . 1 . 8 , MS. 

4 

]. U y MS. . 1.16, MS. 

p. 5 : 1. 2 , MS. W->^. 1. 3, MS. , k 4 i* iV> ; delete note b, and cf. Payne 

Smith, col. 1705. 1. 13, MS. oi /n\^V , 1 . 14, MS. . 1. 15, 

MS. . 1 . 16, MS. , also 6:3. 1. 18, MS. . 1. 20 , MS. . 

p. 6 : 1. 4: The manuscript reading is correct. Wau introduces the apodosis 
of the sentence commencing with r°. 1. 9, after MS. adds t—»?. 1. 11 , 

the text is correct. = oi irepl rbv ’I iAwtjv. See Payne Smith, col. 

479. 1 . 14, MS. ; delete note f, and cf. § :4. 

\ •• 

p. 7: 1 . 7, read as in note a. 1?^^= TOV c a/.^iiiovq, 1 . 8 , MS. . 1. 11, MS. 
^ Vo = te be. 1.13, MS. U2*r°. 1.15, MS. 1 ’U^o. 

p. 8 : 1. 1, MS. f . 1 . 2 , MS. lj-*l to distinguish it from lj-1 • 

1. 4, MS. . 1 . 8 , MS. . 1 . 12 , for the unintelligible 

read with the manuscript , which is not to be translated “ with few,” 

which would be 1 ^ * ^^ , but “with great speed in the same sense as ^1 
is used; see Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents , ed. W. Wright, 56:24, Jes. 5:26; 
Knos, Chrestomathia Syriaca , p. 70; Wright, Contributions to the Apoc. Lit. of 

the N. T. y 31: 23; or “suddenly,” ’Aprem, I., 74 D. 1.15, MS. . 1. 16, MS. 

. 1 . 17, MS. . We must undoubtedly read U-l, although the 

manuscript reading is , Greek titra toio6tcjp 6 ttAuv. u—? is omitted in Dr. 
Kottek's translation and in the Greek; but curiously enough, is found again in 

Whiston’s translation. 1.18, MS. <n^as. 1 . 19, read ■ 1.20, MS. 

1. 21 , MS. v oai*-LaJ t a i 80 9 : 2 . 1 . 22, MS. v^l. 

p. 9: 1. 3, MS. 1^*. 1. 4, MS. V <U«, . 1. 6, MS. lasoa. ]. 7 , MS. 

1. 8, MS. . 1. 9, MS. I ftn . vs . 1.10, MS. U^a ?, 

1 . u, MS. . 1.14, MS. ^1?, on. 1.16, MS. I^otai,. 1.17, MS. . 

For the use of this form for k - 4' v, t - p see Wright, The Homilies of Aphraates , I. 

• • ^ 0 fgt 

list of errata. MS. 1’°^ . 1. 18, MS. 001 . Read as in manu- 

script. For the meaning “commence” see Bernstein’s Lexicon to his Chrestom- 

athy, p. 547. 
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p. 10: 1.1, MS. 



1. 2, MS. 



1.3, MS. 



1.6, MS. 



1.11, MS. . 1.22, MS. 



1. 23, MS. 



p. 11: 1. 3, MS. 



1. 4. MS. . 1. 6: The text here is in perfect 


order. I see no necessity whatever for adding 



Such constructions (where 


the subject is repeated by a possessive pronoun) occur often in Syriac (Noldeke, 
SyriscJie Gram 2 317), as in other Semitic dialects. Cf. Sjj! *l» Jos Noldeke, 




Mandaische Gram., 2 275, p. 409; Caspari-Muller. Arab. Gram., 2 485. For the 


intransitive use of 



see Payne Smith, col. 1739. 1. 7, MS. . 1. 8, after 


MS. reads . 1. 9, MS. 



as proposed in note c. 1. 10: Here too the 



text, although paraphrasing the original, is correct. The MS. shows a point after 

, indicating that this word is not to be construed with the next one, but 
with the preceding. I hardly see how Dr. Kottck could translate this sentence as 
he has. 



is never construed with ^ . Waving the question raised in note 
d, whether can have the meaning “envy,” as the text stands, we can only 

V 

as the plural fern, of (for this form of the adjective used as a 

deke, Maud. Gram., 2 215 a, p. 299) that which is stable, firm, Castell- 


take 



369 


% o Q 

\XqoA 


(Bernstein, loc. cit., 570; Hoffmann, De hermeneuticis apud Syr os Aristoteleis. 
216 :11 seq, 1 , Wright, Catalogue, 506 b. 


p. 12: 1. 1, MS. |. 1.4, MS. 1. 5, . 


1. 6: The text is here in order. 


see 3:1; 13:6); 



refers to 



(for similar constructions 




. 1. 9, MS. . 1.10, MS. UU &. 1.13, MS. 


•« 


. 1.16, MS. Pr° 1 r® 


p. 13: 1. 4, MS. 



1. 5, MS. U-*. 1. 6, MS. . 1. 8, MS. 1^?«. 


1.14, MS. 



9 j-*90^ 


p. 14: 1. 3, read ]. 5, MS. . 1. 9, read ^ 



1.15, 


MS. reads 



in place of 



, and trice versa. 


p. 15: 1. 5, MS. . 1. 6, MS. 1. 8, MS. in place of 


1. 16, MS. 


MS 





have met with only in the meaning “ angustia, tristitia ; ” Castell-Michaelis, 642 ; 
Bernstein, 366 ; Hoffmann, De hermeneuticis , 196:31, “morbis lethalis,” ’Aphrem, 
II., 83 D, 84 C ; “periculum morbis,” ibid., 96 b. Dr. Kottek is right in reading 

(18 :4; 29:14), Greek ftori. Land, Anecdota Syriaca , III., 205:15; Lagarde, 
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Analecta Syriaca, 119:22,24; Castell-Michaelis gives as the plural. Read 

l&iLo f Bernstein, p. 366; Duval Grammaire Syriaque y p. 260; Bar 'Ebhr&yi, 

/ 

P 

Grammar (ed. Martin), I., 32:4, 

p. 16: 1.1, MS. ©« , 1. 8, manuscript has the wrong reading . 1. 12, 

# 

MS. CT | . ^a^ . 1. 14, MS. Ir^l. 1. 16, MS. I suppose that ’A paifiuv (Josi- 

ph6n ben Gorion, ed. Breithaupt, 1710, p. 821, has is some old corruption 

of 'I aeipoq -f- 'Lifiuv. 

p. 17 : 1. 1, MS. ov»)a-k>. 1. 2, MS. Uniaio . 1 . 3, MS. ■ wa . wr, . \ , 1. 4 , MS. 

Ion on . ]. 6, MS. lr^-l. 1. 9, MS. reads v nn\ aJo 1 . ]. 14, MS. ^n-^Vaeo . 

p. 18: 1.12, MS. . 1 . 13 , MS. . 1 . 14 , MS. , ^4^ . 

1. 20, MS. . 1. 22, MS. . 

p. 19: 1. 2: The change of » into - a . nl i s unnecessary, although I know 

* 

of no such use of the word. It is guaranteed by p. 17:5. 1. 7, MS. 1^. 1.12, 

» 

MS. CT-tfoioij. 

p. 20: 1.1: I read the first word «s?- 1.2: The addition of is unneces¬ 
sary ; Payne Smith, col. 479. 1. 3, MS. v* 3r>\ . 1. 5, MS. \om • 

1. 8, MS. ' aIo . 1. 9, 1 l| d»)o is correct. I fail to see in what way the 

proposed emendation would better the text. “And another Bar Mattai ” clearly 
distinguishes him from the four sons of the other of the same name. 1. 9, MS. 

vab, 1.10, MS. vactoAo . 1. 11, MS. >*io, P«-© . 

p. 21: 1. 1, MS. 1-^4 , i. e., 1-^4 , to distinguish it from 1-^. ’Ebhdokhos 

• • • 

. f f - ^ • P 

(private manuscript of Professor Sachau, Berlin), fol. 55 a; “4 *-^4 

• • 

y* * aiJDtZ a ±4 • 1^4 • y^vj- tr |. 1. 2, MS. t©H^? ; in 

• • • • • *s • / • • % i • 

note a read ^oJj for . 1. 9, delete point after ©©<* ; read ^ooiuio-fx)o. 1.13, 

MS. . 1.15, in the MS. the traces of the S*yame points over are 

still to be seen. 

p. 22: 1. 1, MS. <*^a©. 1 . 4 , MS. , 1 . 5 , MS. . 1. 9, MS. 

. 1. 12: Omit the unintelligible Dalath of >act©^- 1? ; it is not in the MS. 
p. 23: 1.3, MS. tf-*** • 1. 4, read • 1.10, MS. • So 1.12. 

p. 24: 1.3, MS. 1?*^>© • 1.10, MS. >-^*© . 1.13, MS. • 

p. 25: 1.4, MS. • 1. 7, MS. • 1.10, MS. , ~©<" • 1.15, MS. 

y©!- 1.16, MS. reads after the word ^ociZas‘|. 1. 21, MS. 

p. 26: 1.2, read • 1. 5, MS. l^Lo y compare 1. 7. 1. 7, MS. 1^4 , i. e,, 
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• 1. 8, read Duval, Gram. Syr., p. 125. Bar 'Ebhr&ya, Gram. I. 26:25. 

Read r© • 1. 11, MS. Uo<* • 

p. 27: 1.1, MS. • Noldeke, Syr. Gram., 2 239. 1. 2, in the MS. I see the 
traces of a be(i)th before • 1.12, MS. v s • This mistake between 

Dalath and Ri§ occurs often in the Syriac Bible; compare cases such as )^*©rO , 

*1*711:1 , Gen. 11 .12; 131^ 1 Chron. xi.47; y^, TV# Gen. iv. 18; 

r®-?> fiflH, Gen. x. 3; $ , pi, Gen. x. 7 ; ?r-v illU, Gen. x. 19; , 

1173£)1N, Gen. x. 22; r*a^?r© , xiv. 1; , ibid.; , xxn. 22. Bar 

’Ebhr&ya, in his ’au§ar (’)r&z6, reads t** y ibid.; • 0? , xxv. 3; xxv. 
14; xxvi. 1; ZDMG. XXXI. 317. Perles: Melemata Peschittoniana, 

p. 19. 1.16, MS. . 1. 20, MS. , read . 

p. 28: 1. 5, MS. *4^4 • 1. 7, MS. vr eoJ ? . 1.11, read . 1. 13 , the 

incorrect reading has been caused by the occurrence of the word in the next 

line. MS. • 1. 18, MS. reads ^oa i , as proposed in note b. What follows 

in the MS. I cannot make out. The three points do not indicate a gap. The 
following word gives no sense. Nor can the middle letter be a Semkath, as no 
MSS. of this age which have come under my notice show this letter bound to the 
next one on the left side. See Wright: The Homilies of. Aphraates, p. 15, note. 
PI does not, in any case, belong here. 1. 20, Dr. Kottek’s emendation will not 

M p 4 

hold, as P is unnecessary. Read = ytya., and translate “is no great thing.” 

p. 29: 1. 5, MS. . 1. 12, MS. uooAia-jjB . 

So much for the text. As regards the German translation, I am sorry that I 
am not able to speak more favorably. The translation of an Oriental text may be 
of use in either of two ways. It may assist the Orientalist in understanding a dif¬ 
ficult passage, and in getting at the exact meaning of a certain word. It may, 
however, furnish the non-Orientalist with a faithful picture of what the original 
text offers. In either case, exactness is demanded, even at the expense of style, 
as Gildermeisten has done, Rheinisches Museum , XXVII., pp. 525 seq. It is true, 
Dr. Kottek intended to offer us “ as literal a translation as possible ” (p. 16). I do 
not think he has been successful in carrying out his intention. At times he has 
allowed himself to be led astray by the Greek “translation,” in face of the plain 
sense of the Syriac, viz., p. 4:13, the word r(h)om&ye is omitted as in the Greek ; 
p. 4:18, s'gha is translated “ surround ” (<pp6oocj), with which meaning I have never 
met; p. 21,1. 9, “The former bad the rebels in the presence of the Romans ;”—the 
second clause being the Greek sal irpb ruv 'P pupaiw Urrdpevoi, which is omitted in the 
Syriac. In a translation it is often necessary to add a word or two to render the 
sense of the original clear. Such additions should invariably be put in brackets. 
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See transl. p. 18,1. 11: “would be compelled to lament;” p. 19,1.1: “for1. 11: 
“they asked themselvesp. 21,1. 13: “although the Roman ;” p. 22,1.1: “indi¬ 
vidualities.” Dr. Kottek has not seen that it is but an awkward rendering of the 

Greek tUredq ra <ppovf}fiara. P.36, 1.4: “naturally;” 1.6: “in truth,” etc. A 

number of passages are insufficiently—some incorrectly—translated. I will only 

notice a few instances ; e. g., p. 1,1. 4 “ aufreiben,” instead of some such word as 

“ consume ” (Gr. vkpu). Dr. Kottek, it seems, has understood the word r*'a in the 

sense of ra'; 1. 7, damk&rbin (h)wau ‘amhdn means “ those who fought with them ” 

Toiq fiaxofiivoic , and not “those who fought with one another (bab'dhadhe); 1. 12 is 

tranelated : “reviled their enemies, and went courageously to battle with them.” 

I do not know on what authority Dr. Kottek gives k # la this meaning. We must 

translate: “they derided (maklS(i)n) [the idea of] fighting with their enemies.” 

For k*l& with ‘al in this meaning see 29:10, where the whole construction is very 

similar; ’Aph'el, Bar 'Ebhraya, ’Au$ar (’)Rize to Gen. xil. 4; Bickell, Carmina 

Nitibena , p. 63; Michaelis (Cast.-Mich., p. 798) doubts that the root k*la has this 

meaning. But see the examples quoted above, and compare Levy TW. II., p. 362. 

P. 3,1. 12 must be translated : “ nor their courage shaken by their suffering ” av<5- 

hjTw te tt)v knl ovfuffopaie ev^vfiiav elvai. What follows is also badly translated. It is 

an awkward rendering of the Greek, and must read: “for what would they not 

enjoy [favored] with good fortune— r(>xv —who, through evil, are led to valor” 

taknaith = npbg aTnajv. The root t'kan is often used in this more ethical sense. 
• • 

Compare 'abhde takne ’Aprem I. 395 A. 272 C.; dubbare takne Wright, Catalogue , 
573b; Eusebius, on Theophania II. c. 71; Bernstein, Lexicon , p. 570. taknaith 
Bickell, Carmina Nisibena , p. 70. This makes note 5 on p. 19 trans. unnecessary, 
as also the addition in the text of “ they asked themselves.” L. 18, translate “ the 
Jews sought to hinder them in their works;” 1. 20, “ and before they came near to 
the banks their hopes were blighted,” reading 'adh and tukhlathhon. *vxp6repoi 

nfc r/<Jof; compare tukhlana, 7:15; p. 4,1. 1, supply “but;” 1. 4, the text reads 
w'men, where the Waw does not seem to be in the right place; p. 20, trans. note 4 
is wrong, ’en hale(i)n nezk'y&n l'dhilhon = n&vra KpaHjaetav\ ibid., note 5, read : 
“ wanting in the Syriac;” p. 7,3. 12, “and that the ascent of the wall is difficult, I 
am the first to say to you ;” 1. 15, “the good fruits of bravery” belongs to the pre¬ 
ceding sentence. In the MS. there is a point after d'halli§titha. Translate : “and 
first let the hope for a proper commencement—do you not be witheld [by this ar¬ 
gument (a free rendering of rb Tivaq low anvrpinov )]—come to you from the perseve¬ 
rance of the Jews ;” ibid, note a must be omitted, Noldeke, § 24; p. 9, 1. 11, read 
w'kallil; p. 10,1.11, “of those, however, who were in the cohort, one did service, by 
name Sabinus.” Dr. Kottek seems to have read palljln, which would agree with the 
Greek oTparevopivov ; 1.19, the translation “ that my power and good-will follow upon 
thy victory” gives no sense. Unless the Syriac translator has taken n e mann' , on bathar 
as equivalent to the Greek and Ko?Lov$T}oai, we must read: d'bhathar hail(i) w # §ebhya- 
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n(i) n'mann‘'on sakbothakh. Whiston translates“ my fortune;” with what authority, 

I do not know. The received text has oi/v. P. 12,1. 9, “ as if through some evil 

genius” a(i)kh d'men = avaloyuc?; p. 13, 1. 14, I would emend the text in the 

following way : Surya (h)wa lakrabha bh*ma' # lana takkiphaith ; p. 15, 1. 4, u a man 

• • • 

whom I had seen in the war ” bv kyd kcit' eke'ivov iorbprjaa rbv tz67.ep.ov ; p. 15,1.19, “ fell 

upon his side ;” p. 16,1. 1, the fifth, sixth and seventh words seem to be out of 
place, and to belong to the second line, which would then read: w'men yfikareh 
d'zaina la ’e§kakh. P. 16, 1. 5, Dr. Kottek gives the curious translation: “ lost 
his courage” instead of “his soul expired,” i. e., he* gave up the ghost. Compare 
an exactly similar expression, Wright: Contributions to the apocryphal Literature , 
56:4; Zunz : Literaturgeschichte dcr Synagogalen Poesie , p. 641. The word naphsa 

is generally omitted, Mark xv. 3 ; 2 Macc. I. 7,13 (Cast.-Mich.). P. 17,1. 4, the 
translation u On the 17th of Tamus [read Tammfiz] all the people were humiliated ” 
is impossible. Dr. Kottek seems to have read gurgaye, a word which seldom oc¬ 
curs in Syriac literature, Payne Smith, col. 774, If the text reading—guragha—is 
right, we must translate : u there was an excitement on account of the [scarcity of] 
people.” I regard as doubtful, however, the MS. reading, which ought probably to 
be some word corresponding to the Greek cnzopia ; p. 17,1. 9, Dr. Kottek entirely 
ignores the word leh. Translate : “The offerings should he allowed him (i. e., it 
should be allowed him to bring offerings) with the aid (b*yadh) of such Jews as he 
should select for himself;” 1. 13, lam*8&ph “ to consume itp. 18,1.14, ’en is 
omitted in the translation, which should read “ seeing that foreign nations,” and 
should be connected with the foregoing. “ But you” commences a new sentence ; 
1. 22, “bore captivity.” P. 19,1.13, k'bhar not “perhaps,” but “already, now,” 
Gr. apa ; p. 20,1.16, “ cheerfully ” is omitted in the translation ; Gr. aoptvoi ; p. 22, 
1. 1, the text here is very difficult to understand. Dr. Kottek’s translation gives 
no sense. Some emendation is necessary. If in lines 3 and 4 we change the places 
of r(h)6m&ye and yfidhaye respectively, we get a sense approaching the Greek orig¬ 
inal : “ and [indeed] so far did all their wickedness [reach]—men who should, by 
rights, have been plunged into sorrow and grief, if one of the Romans had shown 
the intention (’emar) of desecrating (n'awwel and not ne"ol, as Dr. Kottek takes it. 
k£v9 pi frier, compare 17:9 trans. p. 37, note 6) their (the Jews 1 ) sanctuary—[that], 
because the Jews were [steeped] in such wickedness, the Romans themselves com¬ 
menced to despise [them].” P.23, 1.8, s'kubhla “opposition;” p.25,1.25. It 

has been entirely misunderstood, and has unnecessarily occasioned note 1, p. 41, 
trans. If we make one or two emendations, the Syriac text corresponds exactly 
with the Greek. The word re’§a 25:23 ought to have shown the way. We must 
read 25:23 dh'khudhnawatha; 26:1 wath'renayji men ’akhsedra dhe(i)n garb‘yait& 
dh’ithSh “so that they raised the foremost one of the banks over against that 
corner of the inner court which [looked] to the north-west, a second one against 
the northern edifice, which was between its two gates. The other two were at the 
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western and northern cloisters of the temple.” P. 26,1. 7, “ on account of the 

long timep. 27,1. 2, “ and especially on account of the care [which the Homans 

« 

would have to give] their bodies,” Greek irpbg depaireiag fjdrj tov ahparos 6 vtuv; 1. 21, 
“ in those days ” b*h&ne(i)n [yaumatha] and not = b'hadhedh, as Dr. Kottek seems 
to understand it. P. 28,1. 5, “ then the Jews cut off [the roof]; 1.16, “ the thought 
also occurred to some—[and] not unreasonably,” a hard rendering of Tioyiopbs obtc 

7 * 

avfoeroc; p. 29,1. 4, the text has ’fidos or ’eudos (compare QevSac Nold., Syr. 

Gram., i 144). Dr. Kottek translates Pudens. Perhaps we ought to read ^ojoa. 
The Latin translation and Whiston have Pudens! 1.6,“ because he overestimated ;” 
1. 8, “ and threw him down ;” 1. 16, the plural is right here, rote al&yug evrvxovm. 

There are a few extracts from Josephus which I have met with in my Syriac 
reading. They may as well find a place here. In the Theophania of Eusebius 
(ed. Lee), 4:21, there is a passage which is also contained in Ceriani’s publication. 
It will be interesting to compare both texts. It is from Bell. Jud ., 3:3. In the 
accompanying foot-notes, A = Ceriani, B = Eusebius. 

p] |o *V> lpoj ) A Joi pa©? oi P© jiloo 

|3o ooi . 5|ooi 3 Jla)o pin « P 01 ^ 02 )? 

| PI 9 Pj Pl° • 1'^^ 

.8lP^ \ 1 e 1 so ^ 1 001 s*Zas|? P a^l * | a 9 P b—oai 

‘ A^ooi 9 ^xla^9 b*om jAl* Jgia]? p9p | Sn.n+1 us| —-49 

0 0 9 ^ 

ZjA >TufrV 01^0^9 • 10^1?9Q-«? [jAlk? |‘9nVl£ ^6 If-** ]ZAJ| . 9 

<nv 2 alo suaJL^ poi ^*9 11 -soil? (fol. 238 r) l*-r® 

Wr* >*1. . 12}^. 

1 B r*) 

% 

1 B PI M = dpi yap avrov dqTAauv Ipyov. 

* B Po 

4 B PfrSfrQ 
s B w&LsZj i<rr6pTjrat. 

6 Wanting: in B. 

? ^as pi aV> pjj 

• B ^ £-] 1 >‘olb lPs^y . A’e *.Zsls| ? = Tcjv naf epavrdv , a very 

unusual expression. 

9 B pflo 9 

10 B ^kg.Vi\ ^ 990^9 IjAlA* ^oJoi 

u This aeems to be the reading of the MS., although it is conjectural on my part. Greek 
prftefafi. Wanting in B. The text in A should probably read po|? |A-A 0019 vAo||LiA^ 

p 01 ^*9 Cik 9 alO 18 B 019^0^0 01^010^ V Nfc Sn |^4p4 15 B |p,^jg 
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P'^m] |)919 OlaM 9 1 

A ©01 ^io, Jins Jilio 

tlSf^ . oa^u* pC'^ ]m -,^V k.fc^o 

• • • 

KttfSZZ ]Z±£uU?± 3^_s|9 2 . OL-,^ ^jO ^»9 

* 

0001 ^qa JcQuXa 2 

** 

. Zooi |P |LkUiO p^a 

PP^e ]LJUD1© . |Z£Jp oi£) 
pfup\ p*^o . Zoci |J5 

^-? r 3 v oaL ^ • ^®<" l^r^° 

>Q^i^0 |-3 U© wAj] OlA,V \*n |] 

>©|±0 \ Ml aZ?Q . 0L^fi jlA\ 

J^hS ^ . Zooi PP p*-u 5]z^ 

. s m~\ AZ? ^s] . <71^ ]O01 6 ) -I AO 9>Q P©9 

. f i ^ gi.A.\Sn^o cio^-s pas c9io 




i Wanting in A, = awe7roXi6pKetTo. 

' * Read oP 
*Gr. Kav el ti. Perhaps ^s|? ©I 

4 eirtvoio). Cf. ’Apr6m, I., 409 b; ZDMG., XXXT,, 374:4; Bar 'Ebhr&yS, Gram., I., 24:25; Syr. 
Gram, des Mar Elias von Tirhan, 33:14. 

6 This construction is admissible, although not usual. Nttldeke, Syr . Gram., p. 154.. 

« Note the Wau here. 

7 Expresses the ti in ti rpo^qq. 

«Read ) a V n 

8 Read with B v-aJ] 

io = D'om 

u b )ol pp [av p j3 ov/.ov) JPso 

IS B jloik 

is B A a ft — giy^o , but before |ooi £m| 

io b /j.y>)o 
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. ]o0iZ )^oooi9 ^ Ml lr^ M-a^so . Mo? 

, v OJl 2 ^ ,—oZ r -Lo M»r^ . )-Laa )ZO|.nU\ ,_*? ol!L '& r 2±c . iM#Z? ]oaiJ ,) ^s) 
4)901 >* 01 ? . ]LAt ) Sn\.\^o MVinJ . j /.‘ r n+m 3 ^001 \Z 

,?w\^US 6 Z|^ac| ^SO . M 9 COU -9 ,cJ1 i a <*S 4 ZOCT j^&Li* 5 01^»9Q A 

• • • •$ § 

JUtta . ^\aj av^sjao . L+o-lo 7 

• • • • • • • 

Bk. V., 10:5 = Eusebius Theophania, IV., 22. 

S^iepo -klaJ, Ui^ie P ^ooi<\ iubO ,_lo ||-* |pM ^s-fcsoi 

|Z>aX. Zooi )&JS^ P w»] *& *■ -- ^*\gl )M .JVi P» 

p ^ M^ooi990 ^aJoi * Q )m ^ V 9 l?ffi ^) iuO> 

. i- 3 ^ P? oj-^ 10 oi^\A>yao j /j A.Vn )Zas]j£ ^ooiX . 0001 ^N] 

. aa£ |3o % ool^ * P© • c]^» |jA,1 *j V> ll ols i|-®^? lioJo )Ia«oi 

In Ceriani’s Hexapla, p. 112 b, note, I find the following: 

M 9019 M©}^ 12 |^5O0l^ |A..ru h\ a J ^An>iw 

Po \ U©^<n r -^3 poL£ 13 nX 0001 ^a,^ ua m\n |i| |J3? . i^)o j-kio) 

• • • • 
^1? AJUs . | Ain ^©cri P . |Zaio ^oolX *K H’ r 3 -j 01 ^^ 

.--icj U-jJ i6l n i V | J^*| . \Lum f*o . M’P 15 M©1 14 ,-^01 

1 B ^eoi /o\ M*Z \Al v| 

• # 

* B ^ ^ A follows here the Greek text more closely. 

8 B vaOOI© 


4 Wanting: In B. 

8 B ou)1mL£ 


6 B Zooi ]^o) l^i ^Aot ^so 

7 B m\^ n with following ^so 

* aweXdvra (T eUreiv. 


9 The next four lines are wanting In the Syriao. 

10 Some such word as nurft seems to have been omitted here = rb nvp. 
u The Greek text has here the temple and not the fire as object. 

11 ’IotxJabc^ apxcuoXoyla. Bk. IX., ch. X., IA 


i» Gr. ’A^aplov. 

u As the Syriac cannot use baln&th alone, h&18(i)n is added. Over the word d§(i)n are three 
points, which generally are a sign that the word Is to be omitted. Here, however, dd(i)n stands 

for the Greek 6k. 


15 Pa f, el, indicated by the point above, = e&dvrjoe ,... piyaq. 

10 Read 1^1? = Xapnpdv. Payne Smith, cols. 1125,2438). 
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0019 4 ZL] 3 . jia^i ) n \2 on /ru^k I^I^o ^9 5 c 

^ • « • # 

wsl) |lat| 6 . aloe 1 Aii1 r V) /n\ . 5 s nViS j^o . 1 n- t SViS> 

* • \ • • * 

m 9 • • • 

• [jLfll^o {ja^r^so . ^sZgoJ ) /y 

These extracts are, as the notes show, literal translations. The comparison of 

* 

the first with the text of the Ambrosian P'Sitta shows the different style of its 
translation. At the same time it becomes apparent that that translation also 
follows the textus receptus. 

There is one point more touched upon by Dr. Kottek in his preface, which I 
cannot omit to notice here. The idea that this Syriac translation is one made 
directly from the Aramean 7 in which the Bellum was originally composed, is so 
novel that we look with eagerness for the proofs to substantiate such an assump¬ 
tion. Of external evidence, Dr. Kottek is able to adduce only three words which, 
he claims, are not in use in Syriac. Granting these, and keeping in mind that the 
Syriac is probably a translation and not a free rendering of the original (preface, 
p.9), we would expect to find some traces of this original either in the syntax or in 
the position of single words; and all the more since the Syriac does not read flu¬ 
ently, and many constructions tax even the pliant nature of the Syriac. Dr. Kottek 
does not seem to have been able to find such traces, nor have I. On the contrary, 
some constructions remind one very forcibly of the Greek. See, for instance, 

3:13-15, men yammina dhudhrana = rvxy ; the position of mettul hadhe, 

_ _ 0 

1 This word is used in preference to n e phal to express the npo<; in tz poo t Treaty, although I 
know of no example of mTja with 'al. Cf. |>a£o? La garde, Anal. 8yr., 114:13. 

1 This un-8yriao expression is a literal translation of kmdpapeiv. 

1 Margin EPHTH. For tfl&ljJl see Lagarde, Anal. Syr., 143:24; 148:28; 144:4; Ryssel, Text* 
kritischen Worth, etc., I., 41. 

4 Gr. rov bpovq. The translator had just mentioned the word £ur&. 

5 This hardly expresses the Greek Kv'kv&ev ; the use of *al is curious here, 
e Read 

7 Dr. Kottek calls this language “ Syro-Chaldalc ” (7:9; 9:15,16 of the preface). It were indeed 
time that this misleading expression, taken probably from Fabricius, de Josepho, etc. (Haver- 
camp, II., App. p. 58), be laid aside. I fail to see in what way the addition of the word “Syro” 
adds to the clearness of the term. ZDMG., XXIV., 129; XXX., 184. The only proper scientific term 
is “Jewish-Palestinian-Aramaio” (ZDMG., XXII., 444) in contradistinction to the Christian dialect, 
once spoken in those regions. On page 16, the term “Aramaic” is used in a sense calculated to 
mislead. Franz Delitzsch (see Hebraica, I., p. 101) holds still to the opinion (Havercamp, II., 
App., p. 58, note p) that the Hebrew was the original language of the Bellum. But I cannot see 

that Josephus wrote this work originally for Jews alone. The roig avu flap{3dpoic (prooemium 

81) cannot refer to his Jewish brethren; notwithstanding the Christian parallel (Havercamp, 

loc.cit.) and the term n^klf^ barbarftyfi viKqrfc fiappapav, which the MidhraS puts in the mouth 

of the Romans. See the following section, where Josephus enumerates the avo {iapftdpot 

and mentions his own co-religionists separately, as to vnep E wftpaTTjv dftifyvXov. Compare also 
Levy NHW., I., 260; Kohut f arukh haSg&iem, II., 183. 
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3:15; men kulhdn, 4:5 = ndvruv; gabhke, 4:16 = a<f>erfjpia. If the following words 
of the text are correct,—perhaps we ought to read handn,—they are a poor render¬ 
ing of the Greek t6v npooTTjd&vTw. 'adh ne’the_k'rabha l’idhaihdn, p. 5, 1. 2 = 

etc x ei P a c e?.&eiv; nettebh 'al §'w&rh6n, p. 8,1. 21. Dr. Kottek affirms (preface, p. 15) 
that there occur in the translation many words which are only to be found again 
in the Aramaic—by which, I suppose, he means the dialects of the Targumim and 
Talmddhim. I have been unable to find such, and am sorry that Dr. Kottek has 
so limited the number which he himself quotes. And even these three vanish, 
when looked at a little closer. The word S'bhak, “permit” does occur in Syriac, 
Mark I. 34, w*l£ S&bhek (h)wa l # h6n. This passage, as well as the others cited 
Cast.-Mich. p. 888, s. v. Sabhokfi, belong under the rubric 8*bhak. Bernstein, Lex- 
icon, p. 500. For the ’Ethp # *el in the same meaning, Hahn and Sieffert, Chresto- 
mathia Syriaca (1825). p. 224. For k'na “ envy,” Dr. Kottek could have cited, in 
support of his theory, its occurrence in Christian Palestinian Aramaic (Franciscus 
Miniscalchi Erizzo, Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum , etc., p. 393). My collec¬ 
tions for Syriac lexicography do not contain the word in that meaning in Edes- 

senian Syriac, k'nfi’thi, Job v. 2 (Bernstein, p. 449) is simply the Hebrew kinah. 

• ' # 

Dr. Kottek would, however, have done better to have left this word out of his ar¬ 
gument, as it rests (p. 11,1. 10 and note d) on the very slender basis of conjecture 
and emendation. I have shown above how untenable both are. Compare also 18:15. 
The form of the root gfiph, 24:11 (not gaph, as Dr. Kottek has it) can as well be 
read m*ghayy*phin in Pa"el, for which Payne Smith, col. 687, gives one authority. 
The Targumim seem also to use this word as an ’Ayln-U one. Levy, TW., I., 131 
(the plpce to which Dr. Kottek refers) gives gfiph. 

If the external arguments fail thus to support the theory propounded, so do 
the internal ones taken from a comparison of the Syriac with the Greek text. 
From a consideration of the general character of the text, very little can be won. 
Few of the translations from the Greek—if we except those of the Aristotelian 
Canon—keep closely to their original. Few translators are as conscientious as 
Sargis Ri§'ainaya (Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca , p. 134:23 seq.). On the contrary, 
they seek rather to give only the meaning conveyed by their originals. On this 
point, Licentiat Ryssel has summed up the evidence in his two excellent essays, 
Ueber den text-kritischen Werth der Syrischen Uebersetzungen Griechischer Klas- 

siker, /., II. Leipzig, 1880. 

Our translation of Josephus belongs to the second of the three divisions of 
Ryssel (I., p. 4). But this would surely be no reason (Kottek, preface, p. 9) to 
doubt its having a Greek original. The other arguments might be noticed here, 
ch. 1, i 5: If we accept the very probable conjecture of Dr. Kottek himself, both 
texts will agree. ? 5: The opening sentences of the speech, as it stands in the 
Syriac version, seem to me more in accord with what has preceded than in. the 
Greek. Josephus says expressly that Titus was of the opinion that “exhortations 
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and promises would strengthen the courage of his soldiers.” ch. IV. 8 1: I have 
not the Syriac text at hand ; though I doubt whether there is any real difference 
between it and the Greek. I understand the Syriac to mean that the Romans first 
weakened and partly demolished the gate, and then applied ladders and fire. ch.5. 
8 3: The Syriac translator has simply blundered here, having been led astray by 
the preceding mention of the night of the festival. In the same way, many of the 
44 additions” (as 3:10; 5:13) can be explained as omissions on the part of the Syr¬ 
iac translator. On the whole, he seems to strive after conciseness of expression, 
ch. 2: 3, n. 2 ; ch. 3:1. In ch. 1, 2 6, note 3, typy tlvl Aaipov'np did not suit the Chris¬ 
tian Syrian ; for which reason he altered it. Ryssel, loc. cit., I., 4; II., 50. To the 
same category belong the changes in ch. 2, 8 4, note 3, ch. 2, 8 10, Pudens suc¬ 
cumbs to Jonathan rather than to chance. See ch. 1, 8 1, note 6, 8 8, note 1. 
ovk harjfioq ijv avt/p is omitted as not necessary for the sense ; ibid, note 9, it is only 
the first five words which are left out in the Syriac. The translator did not deem 
it necessary to add these words, as the fact is easily understood from the narrative 
itself. 

It may be permitted me to call attention to some lexicographical points which 

1 have noticed while reading the text. 1:10 m'phalpal in the sense of “stained” 

■ 

<f>ipo>. Hex. Jerem. 2:3 (Cast.-Mich.); Bar ’All ed. Hoffmann, 228:7; Payne Smith, 
col. 1504; ’Aprem I., 205 A. Compare farther on 21:18, where it is a translation 
ad senmm of deppdc rdg ; 29:10 in the meaning of the German “wal- 

zen” ( Sindban , ed. Baethgen, 9:10); Targumish (W. TW„ II., 271). p. 2, 

1. 2, d'la bhdnaya = dndyvuois “desperation” (to be added Payne Smith, col. 469). 
p. 2,1. 4, kudhnawatha. Payne Smith, col. 1181, has a remark on this passage, 
p. 2,1. 9, taSb'yatha. Jer. 2:32, 4:30; ’Aprem I., 345 D ; Spicilegeum Syriacum, 
26:16, 48:3. In the same sense sebhta, 1.12; Eusebius, Theophania , I., 4:1; Jes. 
3:18; Hoffmann, de hermenentici* , 203:27. Curious is the use of nestakbal. p. 2, 
1.12, “arrive, come to.” Levy TW., II., 185. p. 14,1. 15 it has its usual significa¬ 
tion. p. 3,1. 3, t'bebh, of which the P #, al is not given. Cast.-Mich. p. 936; see 
ZDMG., XXIV., 268:25; Bar 'Ebhraya to Jes. 19:2, Tullberg 14, note p. 12; Dio¬ 
nysius Telmabrensis 117:8, note, p. 303; Bickell, Carmina Nisibena , p. 69 s. v. p. 4, 
1 . 1, ’ethpakkah; 29:16. Bickell, loc. cit . p. 60, ’Ebhdokhos (private MS. of Prof. 

Sachau, Berlin) fol. 26a. . . f # ^if .* |Zoa w>ar ail sLz) 

• • •. k* Wr • . • • • • •• 

in the meaning “pacare,” ’Apr6m,II.,242C; 4 ‘temperare,”i6icZ.I.,10A,16,5C ; Spic. 
Syr.,21:3. p. 5,1. 19, (sic) 24:11; “scutus”? p.8,1.3, §u'*laya, 

“superbia.” ’Aprem, II., 119D, 124F; I.,339E. p. 10,1.2, 8uph'&n,“profusio.” 1.15, 

Siyfitha, “color of the face,” where the masc. ’ukkama next to h'wath is strange. 

Noldeke, ZDMG., XXXVII., 535, note 1. The citation from Titus of Bostra is a 

slip of the pen, as the word mentioned there is Sanyfitha. ’Ebhdokhos also gives 
the pronunciation as trisyllabic (fol. 137b). ai 1 with the marginal 
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note ILLa+sU 1M- « p. 11,1.4, m #, arg*lin “roll.” Proy. XVI. 3; Hex. MS. 

or. Berl. Petermann, 1:19 (Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichnus der Sachau schert Samm- 

lung, p. 34, No. 49:4). '-*? K** ^ J ’Ethpa, “roll 

oneself.” Spic. Syr., 27:25; Levy, TW., II., 243. p. 13,1.7, hal, “dig,” add 

to Payne Smith, col. 1268. durte, “ lances,” 14:4, Payne Smith, col. 858. I think 
that the Greek Sipv, diparos (doiparos) ig in this word. p. 5,1. 4; 15,1. 22, saphye, 
Bernstein, Lexicon, 530. Bar 'All (private MS. of Prof. Sachau in Berlin). 

'* 0, ° . |*AJ! £ Jka.do JoJkA. • Ijjtafi PVr*° l&j « 

U&iM J (?) (2 Cor. xn. 7) ^ *£^1?. p . 17 : 12, 

math’em (?)—of which I do not know the meaning. Dr. Kottek, in his translation, 
ha9 mistaken Castell’s (p. 948) “gemino” for “gemo.” Bar‘All, ed. Hoffmann, 
269:25 seq. p. 23,1.3, sammar, “ send,” ’Aprem, I., 517 F, etc. p. 24,1.5, methdag- 
g'sin = ’adhgeS, Payne Smith, col. 823. p. 24, 1.14, yulpa na. p. 26, 1. 4, t*'a§a 
“ labor.” ’Aprem, II., 118 A; I., 195 F, 420 F; Elias of TirMn, 3:10. 

There are other matters to which I would gladly call attention; but I have 
already gone beyond the limits I had placed for myself. In conclusion, I can only 
hope that Dr. Kottek may soon be able to give us the rest of this interesting trans¬ 
lation—perhaps, too, in a little better form. 
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THE STROPHICAL ORGANIZATION OF HEBREW TRIMETERS. 

♦ 

By Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D. D., 

CJnion Theological Seminary, New York. 


An absence in Europe for eight months prevented me from continuing the 
series of articles on Hebrew Poetry, begun in the Hebraic a in April, 1886, until 
the present time. In the first article I presented some specimens of the trimeter 
movement, with a study of the lines and their interrelation in the varied forms 
of Parallelism. I now purpose to consider the strophical organization of the trim¬ 
eter poems. The strophes are sometimes marked externally by the initial letters 
of the strophes being in alphabetical order, or by refrains. But in most cases, the 
strophical organization can be determined only by a careful study of the poem, 
with reference to the breaks in the sense and emotion, and of the parallelism of 
the sections on a larger scale. There is great freedom and variety in the strophi- 

9 

cal organization. # 

1) The simplest strophe is the distich. We have an example of this in the 
alphabetical Psalm xxxiv. 

ny-'wa mm-nN pd-on 

♦S3 irftrro Ton 
'vtn ^rrnn mm3 

irosn ow 'ijmer 

tin hit 1 ? Vru 

HIT IDS? frODTOl 

Wi mm-ntt *ntm 

tfWfTl TTVUD ^301 

nr™ v*?n io’3n 

nan’ onoai 
yot? mm top oynr 

wn vnrw *7301 


These six strophes sufficiently illustrate the movement. The strophes con¬ 
tinue through the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. There is one letter omitted, 
namely, the that should come in between and J. There is also an additional 
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strophe at the end with £). This shows that the original poem has been changed 
by omission and addition in these two instances, and opens our eyes to look for 
other similar modifications of Hebrew poems where the alphabetical structure 
does not aid us to determine them. These lines are all trimeters except the first 
in the strophe with f. The tetrameter here seems to be designed to make an 
antithesis between the calling and the answering. 

2 ) We have a specimen of a trimeter poem with strophes of four lines in the 
prayer Psalm hi. 

I. 

nv mrro mrr 

♦ty D’op 

♦tra* DHDN D’:n 

Tfr-nrune* 


ii. 

njn-po mir nnNi 

nwn onoi him 

top# mrr-^N ♦'np 

♦trip ihd 'ajn 

hi. 


mod* rorv-n ♦nwpn 

oy maaio ntn-n 1 ? 
+>y vw yxnent 

IV. 

♦rfa* wm »oip 

rb ’a’N-^a-nN n*arr*a 


matroTBn w 

^nana "py-ty nywn mrr 1 ? 

At the close of strophes I. and II. the Massoretic text gives • This is 
thought by some to mark strophical divisions at times. I do not believe this. 
These strophes are so arranged that the second is antithetical to the first and the 
fourth to the third. But the strophes are really in introverted parallelism, in that 
the two middle strophes are antithetical to the strophes that begin and close the 
prayer. The lines are trimeters with the exception of the initial and the conclud¬ 
ing lines of the last strophe. Here the movement is changed to the tetrameter 
in the last line, in order that it may become more deliberate and quiet at the end, 
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expressing the firm confidence of the *Psalmist in his God. But we can see no 
reason for a change to the tetrameter movement in the first line. Accordingly 
we have stricken out the niiT which is unnecessary to the thought and really out 
of place in the rhythm. We have found a large number of examples in Hebrew 
poetry and prophecy in which divine names have been inserted by later editors 
who did not understand the rhythm. It is also probable that the relative 
in the closing line of the third strophe is such a prosaic addition. It may be com¬ 
bined with 3*3D by Maqqeph, but it is more commonly omitted in Hebrew 
poetry. 

3) Psalm cxlviii. gives us an example of strophes of six lines. 

I. 

croBrrjo mrn-m thn 

o’ono ion ni^i 

v3N*?o ^3 lrrV^n 

VN3¥ *73 iiY^i 

rm ew m^i 

hn-’ 3313 *?3 nV^i 

ii. 

□’otrn imW»i 
o’dbm tyo-ntrN cron 

mm otr-riN V^m 

inisji niv mn-’3 

d'jiP ip omojm 

•’W** 1 ?' fro pn 

in. 

pKrrfo nm-riN thn 

monn *?3i noon 

WpWfa? T131 m 

1131 mry mpD-rm 
nyna *?3i onnn 

D*nN *?3i na-py 

IV. 

r»orr3 *?3i mm 

fp3 113X1 t?01 

O'Dif? *?31 pN-^O 
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pN-’Dfltr ‘mi ontr 
nYnro dji omro 

onyj op o’jpr 

v. 

mn* Dtr-nx Yftrr 
•ns 1 ? w djbo-’D 
D’on pN-ty mn 

tap pp DTI 

vtdpi *?d*? rPnn 

♦Dip DP l 7Nn^-’J3‘? 

This is a Hallelujah Psalm indicated by its appended title . There 

can be no doubt that there is a division at the third strophe, where there is an 
antithesis between 

owrrp mrr-na thn 

and 

p«rr|D mrr-nN tftn 

This would seem to divide the Psalm into two parts. There is, however, 
manifestly another strophe, beginning with 

mn* ojr-nN tfrrr 

This last strophe has but six lines. It therefore seems necessary to break the 
previous parts in two, if the strophes are to be uniform. Such a break is given in 
the first part by rising to the more general statement in the 

own vrtf?n 

and in the second part by passing over to the animal kingdom. 

Furthermore, the last strophe is as closely related to the second part, as the 
second strophe is to the third part. For in the third line of the second strophe 
we have 

mn» otp-ntf Y?*?rr 

followed by the reason 

imaji mv wrr»3 

and it is evident that the first and second lines are in parallelism with them: 

mn’ o&'-ntt thrv 
rn 1 ? w djb'j 

Thus the Psalm is composed of two parts, with two strophes in the first and three 
in the second. It is of the nature of the hymn thus to swell in ascriptions of 

praise. 

One modification of the text seems to be necessary. The second line of the 
Psalm is a dimeter if we read 0W02, but I can see no propriety in such a 
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dimeter here. It is probable that we should separate the Q and write it after the 
poetic style 1QQ and so get the third beat of the accent. 

4) We have an example of a strophe of seven lines in Psalm n. We shall 
give the two strophes of the first part: 

i. 

D’U wn no 1 ? 

pn tt*T D’DN‘71 

pK 0*70 ■OXW 

irr nou oorro 

rorr-ty 

vyrmom na nprui 

i»Toy uoo r»y?eoi 

n. 

pnc* D’ojra sen* 

10*? ’JIN 

ItPK "OT rK 

lo^ro* wins) 1SK3 

0*70 VDM 

♦enp m p’V-ty 

The second strophe is here antithetical to the first strophe. This antithesis is 
complete, extending through every line but the fifth, which is omitted in the 
second strophe. It seems to us clear that the original poem has been mutilated 
by the omission of this line which ought to have given the *3*701 D*1J a® 
the antithesis to llTtPO"*?Jfl ill IT *7J7 • It would seem that this latter line is a 
dimeter in order to make a pause of a single beat before giving the words of rebel¬ 
lion. The Massoretes have incorrectly arranged the third and fourth lines of the 
second strophe by attaching IflfcO to the third line and thus making the fourth 
line a dimeter. There would be a sufficient reason for this if it was the original 
line preceding the words of Jehovah to the rebels, but this is probably not the 
case. Furthermore, the rhyme is preserved if we make the three lines close with 

ID 1 ? , - and IQ_. The Hebrew poet is fond of rhyming through a few 

• • 

lines, as here; but he does not care to carry it on to any great length. 

5) Psalm xlix. gives us strophes of eight lines. 

I. 

D’oyrPa n«r iyotr 

■f?rr wto uwn 


e 
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DJI 

p’DNI irr 
moon -ot ’S 
nuiDn o'? num 

’j?N bwd? hdn 

wrrr -maa nnaN 


ii. 

jrr’0’3 ntk no 1 ? 

’J21D’ ’2pr pr 

D*?’n ’ty D’nDan 

V^nrv Qi&y 3"i3i 

wms’ ms-K 1 ?. nx 

naD D’n'j’N*? fn’-N*? 

Dt?£u pns np’i 

D'rufr ‘nm 


hi. 

mtf? -ny »m 

nntrn run* vb 
imo’ D’ODn nin’-’D 

row "ijrai ‘tod-tit 
□‘ rrr onrrW? wi 

D'njft iotid D 2ip 

*m in'? onjDsro 

mo"iN-ty Dmoco mp 

“ip’3 DIKI 

iD"U nionDD burn: 

IV. 

V2 1 ? ^DD D2"n-n? 

in’ on’M omnNi 
mer bMteh invd 

nt>ib dhvi pjrr-mo 

V 7 byn ‘?w 
npD 1 ? one* dd-iyvi 
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y. 

&»tt ivy-'D ntd-^n 

W3 TIM r»3T-»3 

^on-np’ vtiim n^-o 

TTQ3 V"inN Tl’-K*7 

*p3’ rna 'wrsj-’a 

p a»D»n-o *pm 
mo* irnjf Ninn 

TIN 1NT-N 1 ? mfJ-iy 

| Refrain. 



This Psalm is clearly divided into two parts by the refrain. The first part 

has an introductory strophe, and then two strophes that have in parallelism the 

* 

two strophes of the second part. It is common not to distinguish these two 
strophes and to treat the poem as if it had an introductory strophe of eight lines, 
and then two long strophes, each with a refrain. But it is easy to divide the 
second part into two strophes of eight lines, and these correspond in length with the 
introductory strophe. There are but two difficulties. The former is the absence of 
the refrain. But this difficulty is met by the opinion that here, as elsewhere, the 
scribe has omitted the refrain, from the intermediate strophes. The principal 
difficulty is in the connection between the first line of the third strophe and the 
last line of the second strophe. It is common so to connect them that there can be 
no break in the sense. We agree, however, with Hitzig and Graetz in the opinion 
that a new sentence begins with . Bickell attaches these two words to 

the previous line, so that it becomes Tiy-iJTl and the first line 

of the strophe begins with 

nn^n mmty rna 1 ? 

It seems to me that ♦ppT is the usual congratulatory wish, such as we found 
in Ps. xxii. 27, where, as here, the verb is to be supplied. The clause 

r#o*-*3 nntrn pint n'? 

reminds us of Isaiah xxv 1 .11, in its contrast, 

’ieo’1 HIT p*rrr 

The last line of the strophe is four-toned with ; we may reduce it by writing 
moiN-ty- However, Bickell thinks the text is corrupt and makes two lines 
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imp -ItTN irotr 

jtiotk Pr Dmoeo 

He is followed by Cheyne. In this way he gains the line that he loses above. It 
would suit our arrangement just as well. The second part is difficult in the third, 
fourth and fifth lines. These are variously arranged by critics. Hupfeld, Bickell, 
Cheyne, and others, transpose lines four and six. This is the easiest way of over¬ 
coming the difficulty. 

6) We have an example of strophes of ten lines in the Penitential Psalm li. 

i. 

rpDro D’n'w o:n 

Wfl nno "pm-2"o 

Wo odod nmn 
omo TiKon 001 

jtik ok ♦ytrs-’o 
-ron hjj ’riKDm 

TiKon *po‘? ip 

wy yyyz jnm 

■pain pnsn fyo 1 ? 

“lustra narn 

In this strophe we notice the constant recurrence of the ending in * empha¬ 
sizing in expression, as well as in the idea, the personal guilt of the Psalmist. In 

the ninth line we have an example of the attraction of rpaia into an unusual 
grammatical form by the parallel TjDflKO • The strophe ends with a dimeter, 
which is not uncommon. But there seems to be no good reason for a dimeter in 
line four. Therefore we separate the preposition from the noun and read ♦JQ') 
the archaic form of the preposition. 

II. 

T)V?in piya frr 
♦ox onorr no not 

ninoo man noK-p 

wnn noon onooi 

nnoK’i oifKO OKonn 
po^K Ptroi ODOon 

nnocri ptrtr ♦jpoen 

n’on niovy nPn 

♦Kono vjs nnDn 

nno to ‘joi 


fl 
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III. 

D’rfrK ’*7 - Ni3 nntD-3 1 ? 

♦3ip3 bhu paj-mm 

yisbD ua^en *th 

♦joo npn-*?N *]Bnp-frm 

“p;B» pcrtr ’‘rna’B'n 

’j3DDn n 3 HJ rmi 

. "pan ma^x 

laiB* yba D’NDm 

♦njn^rr*rf?K o’dio tfrxn 

input pin 

The second strophe is entirely plain. There is but one difficulty in the second 
strophe: Q*iY?X makes the ninth line too long. It has been inserted by a later 
writer, probably from dittography. 

IV. 

nnsn ♦jw yin 
~\rh>rtn vy ’Si 
ror pann-x*? o 

ronn-N 1 ? rfriy nanw 
maw-rrn dm^k mar 

nran-N 1 ? r»3T3i i3E0-3*? 

jwtik Tirana,13’tDM 

d'jbtp mom man 
y^ai pimnar pann-ra 
one “paro-ty ftjr-m 

This strophe has several difficulties in the Massoretic text. The rhythm is 
better if we attach PUfiNl t° the fourth line. The sixth line is too long if the 
divine name is retained. It is unnecessary. The poet would not have so 

lengthened his line without cause. The ninth line seems to have been enlarged 
by inserting to explain the unusual and make it correspond with 

line four. It is held by some that the last four lines are a later liturgical addi¬ 
tion. But they are necessary to complete the strophe and are in entire accord 
with the rest of it. This theory of a later liturgical addition will not save the 
traditional theory expressed in the title that the Psalm is Davidic. Its doctrine 
is exilic, and the conclusion of the Psalm is in accordance with its historical sit¬ 
uation. 
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7) Fine specimens of the strophes of twelve lines are given in that group of 
Psalms xcv.-c. We shall give the one strophe of Psalm c. 

pxn-P mrr 1 ? ijmn 

nrroeo mrr-nx nay 

mro visb ixa 

D’iPx xin mrr-’D lyi 

urox Yn wr xin 
wjna txin loy 
rmna rw ixa 

n*?nna i*rrwn ixa 

w ions ipnin 

mm aitro 

HDn o'np 

imnox mi Tmjn 

The eighth line is a dimeter, the verb 1X3 should be inserted to make it a 
trimeter. There is no good reason for a dimeter line here. It would be natural 
for a scribe to omit the second which he would think unnecessary to the 
sense. The tenth and eleventh lines are dimeters in order to metrical pauses at 
the close of the lines, in order that the trimeter might close the piece with the 
more vigor. 

8) There are many Hebrew trimeters that have strophes of fourteen lines. 
We shall give as an example four strophes from the great poem of the origin and 
early fortunes of our race preserved in the narratives of the Jehovist in the ear¬ 
lier chapters of Genesis. The story of Cain and Abel is given in four strophes: 

I. 

wx yv Dram 
pp-nx Pm mm 
mm-nx ♦nop Town 

vnx nx mP epm 
Van nx iotr xnpm 

fxv-run Pn \mi 

nonx my mn-ppi 

□♦o’ ppo’m 

mrr*? pp xao 
nmo nonxn nso 
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nipt-dj N’arr *?2m 

pn^ro unv nraao 
mroo-'wi ^arr^N yen 

nywx'? lnrarto pp-^Ni 

The poem has been modified here and there by the Jehovist and the final 
redactor of the Pentateuch. But it is easy to trace his work and restore the poem 
to its original form. In the first line the editor has inserted the name pfln /“IN 
as he did in the poem in the previous chapter. In the third line he has inserted 

in order, if possible, to prevent our taking HI IT J7N as the object of the 
verb. The style of this poem is to give the names of the children. Accordingly 
we insert the usual phrase fcOpfY) in the fifth line. The poetic order 

requires us to transfer niiT*? from the end of the verse to the end of the previous 
line after J*p in the ninth line. The editor has inserted HIT ^ the thirteenth 
line. The parallelisms and the steady flow of the rhythm is manifest in the poem 
as we have given it above. 


II. 

ind pp*? im 

vie i*7Sn 

pp-* 7 K mrv 

*7 mrr no 1 ? 

vjs no*?'! 

nNtr 3 Wtx 

ywn n'? dni 

pi r*<m nns 1 ? 

is tobti nnKi 

‘jarr'w pp “iom 

men nibs 

m eo onvro m 

wnm 'vxrte pp-opn 

There are but few editorial changes here. The LXX. and Samaritan codex 
and most critics justify the insertion of the twelfth line JTHW7 173*71 • The 

editor has inserted VI7K to the last line to bring out more distinctly the idea of 
fratricide. There are two dimeters that seem to be designed, namely, in lines 
two and nine. 
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The Strophical Organization of Hebrew Trimeters. 



HI. 

pp-*?N mm noxn 

ym ^an ’N 
*nr’ it? noN’i 
’sjn *m notrn 
rwy no non 
■prut ’on 7 p 
nonN.n-fo +?tt o’pjrc 

nnx nm nnjn 
nonxn jo “pntru 
mswN nms ntr# 

yvo ■pmon-ntt nnp 1 ? 

nonNmra nayn ’a 
*f? nna-nn nDn-N 1 ? 
pNO n’nn mi-jo 

The only editorial change in this strophe is the omission of TpJlEOJ in the 
ninth line. The use of it in the next strophe, line three, seems to require it here 
also. 


IY. 

mm-'w pp on 

to two my *?nj 
ovn tin rum-pi 

hoinh os tyo 

nnDK TjOD 00*1 

pNa nn-jo wn 

onm ’nvo-^s mm 

mn’ t> on 

pp rrPa p*? 

op’ mnatr 

niN pp *7 otm 

win man Tfa 1 ? 
mn’ 'xfro nti 

no pNa atm 

In the fifth line it seems necessary to separate the preposition from the noun 
and write the archaic form ♦JQ. There is no reason for a dimeter here. The 
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tenth line is a natural dimeter. In the eleventh line it is better to strike out 
m?r and in the thirteenth line as prosaic addition. It is not necessary 
to do this, because they may be combined with the verbs by Maqqephs, but it 
seems better to do so. 

Thus, with a very few easy modifications that have been caused by editorial 
work, where the poetical character of the piece was lost sight of, the original 
poem stands before us with all its original beauty and power. 

We have given a sufficient number of examples to illustrate the strophical 
organization of the trimeter poems. There are strophes of longer lines in the 
Psalter and the prophets, and in the historical books. The song of Moses, 
Deut. xxxii., is composed of three parts, and the scheme of the strophes in these 
parts is 12,10,10,15, | 12,10,10,10, | 10,12,15,10, with a refrain of four lines. 
Proverbs vm.-ix. have the scheme 10,12,10, 10, | 10,12,10, | 12,12,12. Job. 
hi. has the scheme 20,18,14; Job. xxxi. has the scheme 8, 9, 8, 6, 6,10,10, 8, 
12, 6. Job. xxxvm.-ix. has the scheme 8, 8, 8, | 6, 6, 6, 6, | 6, 6, 4, 6, | 7, 8, 8, | 
8, 12, | 15, 10. 

l 

Psalm xlv. gives us an example of a bridal song in which the first strophe is 
six lines with its refrain, the second twelve lines with its refrain, and the third, 
twenty-four lines with its refrain. 

Psalm lxxx. gives us two strophes of eight lines, the third strophe of six¬ 
teen lines, and the fourth strophe of eight lines. The third strophe has been 
doubled to embrace the allegory of the vine, qnd has a double refrain on that 
account. 

We shall conclude with a specimen of responsive trimeters—Psalm xxiv. 

1 - 6 . 

CHORUS. 

pNn rorr*? 
na ^atm ^an 

mo* D’D’-ty ion-’a 

nuo» nnm ‘jjn 

QUE8TION. 

mrr -na rfrjr-’D 

itrnp oipoa Dip’-’Di 

RESPONSE. 

aa’rnai □♦sa »pj 

ltrsa met? kbo-n 1 ? 

nano 1 ? ya m tin 


e 
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mpr-rwo nana 

tyw np-nn 

CHORUS. 

vcni m nr 

apy* 7JS *trpao 

The should be stricken out in second line of the response. Another 
specimen of such songs is found inxxiv. 7-10. See also Hosea xiv., Isaiah lxiii. 
1-6, and Psalm xx. 

These examples will be sufficient to illustrate the great variety of strophical 
organization that we find in Hebrew trimeter poems. In our next article we shall 
give some specimens of tetrameter poems. 


i * 
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INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR, VARIANTS OF AN 

UNPUBLISHED DUPLICATE OF THE NEW 

YORK CYLINDER. 

By J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J., 

Woodstock College, Md. 


Through the kindness of the assistant of the British Museum and of my 
learned confrere, J. N. Strassmaier, I have been enabled to secure for the readers 
of the New York inscription, the text of an unpublished duplicate of this cylinder 
of Nebuchadnezzar, which was brought to light by the publication of the New 
York original in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The value of the first text as published, becomes enhanced by this corrobo¬ 
ration of its general accuracy, though differing in some minor points, especially 
where the original was partly indistinct. This new copy of the text, besides con¬ 
firming the substantial correctness of the first translation, supplies us with a 
number of variants that will be of interest and value, to the students of the first 
text who wish to become familiar with this peculiarity of the Babylonian scribes. 

The first publication supplied three styles of writing, which give a useful 
table for the study of variations between Assyrian and early and late Babylonian 
characters. The present notes indicate in one inscription several instances of 
variants in the Babylonian text itself. The text of this new cylinder of the 
British Museum, is the same as that published in my pamphlet, in January, 
1885, but the division of lines is quite different, as well as many of the characters, 
as will be seen from the accompanying plate, and the following parallelism. In 
both cylinders there are the same number of lines, one hundred. In the duplicate 
of the British Museum, column I. continues as far as line 35 inclusive; in the New 
York cylinder, column I. continues as far as line 28, a difference of eight lines. 
Column II. in each ends at line 70. On the British Museum cylinder, lines 
47 and 48 are represented by one line. It is the reverse for lines 76, 77. These 
two lines of the British Museum cylinder are represented by one line on the New 
York cylinder. Lines 92, 93, and lines 97, 98 are also represented by one line on 
the cylinder of New York. 
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Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar 


\ 


Division of Lines 


British museum (unpublished). 

Col. I. 


NEW YORK CYLINDER (O’Conor). 

Col. II. 


Line 29 is seven lines from the begin- Line 29 is precisely the beginning of 



ning of Column II. 


Column II. 

30. 

a-na ma-na-ma 

30. 

a-na ma-na-ma sarri ma-ah-ri-im 

31. 

§arru ma-ah-ri-im 

31. 

la im-gu-ur-ma 


Col. II. 



36. 

a-na e-bi-e§ e§-ri-e-ti 

36. 

a-na e-bi-e§ e§-ri-e-ti 

37. 

li-ib-bu-am 

37. 

li-ib-ba 

38. 

ti-is-mu-ur-ma 

38. 

u-ga-ru am-§a-as-si (?) 

39. 

i-na Si-ga-ti 

39. 

as-Si ga-ti .... 

40. 

u-sa-ap-pa §a-a§-Si 

40. 

u-sa-ap-pa sa-aS-§i (?) 

44. 

ni-i§ ga-ti-ia 

i 44. 

ni-i§ ga-ti-ia im-hu-ur-ma 

46. 

im-hu-ur-ma 

• 



47. 

i one line. 

<47. 

e-bi-es biti ia il §ama§ 

48. 

( 

' 48. 

il Samas il Ramanu u il Marduk 


Col. III. 


Col. III. 

71. 

li-bi-it ga-ti-ia §u-ku-nu 

71. 

li-bi-it ga-ti-ia Su-ul-bi-ir 

75. 

i-na ki-bi-ti-ka 

75. 

i-na ki-bi-ti-ka ki-it-ti 

76. 

ki-it-ti lu-u§-ba-a 

i 76. 

lu-us-ba-’ li-it-tu-ti 

77. 

li-it-tu-ti 

\ 

• 


78. 

ba-la-tam u-um ru-ku-ti 

• • 

77. 

ba-la-tam ana u-um ru-ku-ti 

• • 

79. 

ku-un kussi 

78. 

ku-un kussi lu-si-ri-ik-tu-um-ma 

• 

80. 

lu-si-ri-ik-tu-um-ma ri-’u-a 

79. 

li-ri-ku li-is-Sa-li-bu 

81. 

a-na da-er-a-ti 

80. 

ri-’-u-u a-na da-ra-a-ti 

92. 

i-§a-ri-iS 

j 92. 

i-§a-ri-is a-pa-la-an-ni 

93. 

a-pa-la-an-ni 

S 


94. 

i-na a-ma-ti-ka 

93. 

ina a-ma-ti-ka 

95. 

el-li-ti 

94. 

Sa-li-mu 

96. 

su la su-pi-e-su 

95. 

§a la (ma bi-e-ri) uttakaru 

97. 

lu-ti-bu-u 

) 97. 

lu-ti-bu-u lu-za-ak-tu 

• 

98. 

lu-za-ak-tu 

’98. 



For the rest the division of lines is 

the same. 
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168 Hebraic A. 

OTHER INSCRIPTIONS OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

r 

The name of Nebuchadnezzar has been handed down to us, not only in the 
Sacred Writings, and in early profane history, but especially and with peculiar 
interest in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

The records of this king, however, confine themselves, for the most part, to 
descriptions of edifices erected or restored by him; and not one document has yet 
been brought to light which may be termpd strictly historical; none that recount 
his military expeditions or conquests, as we find so abundantly with regard to the 
Assyrian Kings Tiglath-pileser, Sennacherib and Assurbanipal. It may be that 
future excavations will reveal such a monument, but up to the present, there has 
been a remarkable contrast in this regard between the Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents. 

Those who have been interested, hitherto, in one or other of these texts, will 

be pleased, no doubt, with an enumeration, complete, as far as known, of the pre- 

-* 

viously published texts. 

The inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar already edited, independently of recent 
ones, are thirteen in number. They are familiar to many readers of Assyrian, 
not so to others. They vary in length and importance from the seal of the king, 
bearing simply his title, to the standard inscription including over six hundred 
lines. This last is usually known as the East India House Inscription. It was 
published in I R., and has been translated and commented upon by various 
authors. 1 

In recording the inscriptions we begin with the smallest. 

k 

No. I.—This is a seal containing the profile of the king, with the inscription, 
“ Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, to Merodach, his Lord ; he made it for his 
own life.” This cameo is preserved in the Berlin Museum. It was published by 
Schenkel in his Bibel-lexicon, and in the monthly journal of the Academy of 
Science, Berlin. 

II. —Among the incriptions found by Smith in Babylon, one is inscribed on 
the pupil of the eye of a statue of the god Nebo, 2 “ To the God Nebo, his Lord, 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, for his 
preservation he made.” 

% 

III. —Three contract tablets, discovered by Smith, bearing the date of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar: 

1) City of Babylon, month of Tammuz, 15th day, 20th year of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, King of Babylon. 

2) City of Babylon, month of Iyyar, 21st day, 37th year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon. 

i See Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, Rawlinson, Schrader, Menant, Lenormant, Budge, Flem¬ 
ming, Brunengo, etc. 

a Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries , p. 385. 
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+ 

3) City of Babylon, month of Kisleu, 8th day, 37th year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon. 

These are of special interest on account of the dates. 

IV.—Numberless bricks with the inscription “ I am Nebuchadnezzar, King of 

Babylon, restorer of the Temple of Saggil and the temple of Zida, oldest son of 

0 

Nabopolassar, am I”—(Menant, Schrader). 

Y.—The epigraphs of Larsam (Senkereh), and Mugheir (Ur), which, in addition 
to the preceding inscription, add that this king restored the temple of the Sun at 
Larsam, and of the Moon at Ur. 

VI. —On the side of a brick was found a record of the palace of the great king. 
This inscription begins like No. iv, and continues thus: “ I built a palace for the 
sojourn of my majesty in the city of Babylon, situated in the land of Babylon. 
And I dug foundations to a great depth, below the water of the river, and wrote 
there the record on cylinders, covered with bitumen and brick. With thy aid, I, 
Merodach, God of the gods, I built this palace in the heart of Babylon. Come 
and dwell there, multiply its progeny, and make the people of Babylon, by my 
hand, victorious forever.” On the gate of one of the palaces of Babylon is the 

short inscription, “ Palace of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, restorer of the 

» 

temple Saggil and Zida, constant in the adoration of Nebo and Merodach, son 
of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon.” 

VII. —Among the ampler inscriptions is that of the temple of Zarpanit (My- 
litta) of which there are four copies, two in the Berlin Museum and two in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris: “I am Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of 
Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, I.— 

“ I founded, I built the august temple, the temple of Zarpanit in the midst of 
Babylon, in honor of Zarpanit, the august sovereign, within the limits of Babylon. 
I had built of brick and bitumen a square sanctuary. I dug the arches of its 
niches in the depth of the earth. 

“ O Sovereign of the gods, august mother, be propitious to me, my work is 
perfected with thy assistance. Favor the increase of families, watch over the 
mothers at the time of bringing forth, thou who presidest over the birth of chil¬ 
dren.” 1 

VIII. —Similar in style, but longer, is the inscription of Senkereh or Larsam. 
After the usual titles and salutations to the god, the king recounts his building 

■i 

the temple of the Sun in the City of Larsa. 

It ends with the invocation, “O Sun, great God, bless thy offering in its 
beginning and end, the temple of the Sun, the glorious work of my hands. By 
thy help, give me a happy life for long years, the permanency of my throne, and 
the victory of my arms. May the arches, porticoes, the columns of the temple of 
the Sun, my glorious works, make perpetual remembrance of me in thy sight.” 

i Menant, Babylon and Chaldea , p. 215. 


e 
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IX.—As at Larsam, so at Sippara (Abu Habba), there was a temple of the 


Eparra, which had fallen to ruin 


Nebuchadnezzar restored, and 


record of it on the recently discovered cylinder, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. It has been named the New York cylinder, in contradistinction to the 
cylinder of Senkereh, and to the duplicate of the same text in the British Mu¬ 
seum. The variants of the British Museum duplicate cylinder are given in the 
plate in parallel lines with the New York original. 

X.—Among inscriptions of greater length is the famous inscription of Bor 
sippa, where Nebuchadnezzar built the great temple Bit Zida to Nebo. 


XI.—Next in order comes a cylinder of the British Museum, in two columns 


of thirty lines each. It describes the defences of Babylon (Menant, Babylon et la 
chaldee . 


XII. —The cylinder of Sir Thomas Phillips, similar to the preceding, with the 
additional enumeration of the building and restoration of temples in other Chal¬ 
dean cities, at Cutha, Sippara, Larsam, Ur, Nipur, Uruk, in honor of Nergal, 
§ama8, Sin, Anu and Istar. 

This inscription of 170 lines is in three columns, in the cursive cuneiform. 
It was published first by Grotefend, in 1848, and then by Sir Henry Hawlinson 
in I R., 65-66. This, with the exception of the following, is the largest of the 
inscriptions. 

XIII. —This, perhaps the best known of the inscriptions, has been named the 
Standard Inscription. It is inscribed on a block of black basalt, one meter high, 
ten centimeters'wide. It includes ten columns with 619 lines of writing in 
archaic characters. For a long time it remained in the museum of the East India 
Company, and hence it is sometimes called the East India Inscription. Sir John 
Hartfoot was the first to translate it, and later it was published with modem 
transcription by Sir Henry Rawlinson in the I R., 56-64. Oppert read the entire 
translation to the Academy of Rhiems, Nov. 3, 1865. A complete version was 
given by Menant, and subsequently by Lenormant, Rawlinson, and in 1883, a 
transcription with translation and commentary was published by Flemming. 

This list includes the earlier published inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
number of cuneiform cylinders is not large; but the vast multitude of contract 
tablets of the time of Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus, Neriglissar, Cambyses, Cyrus 
and Darius, not yet translated, but pregnant with knowledge of those times, leave 
a useful task for the lover of Assyrian. 

The writer acknowledges the generous welcome extended by the Assyriolo- 
gists of America and Europe to the first translation and publication in America 
of a Babylonian original. 
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JEWISH GRAMMARIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


III. 

Is it altogether an accident that, as a general thing, we know very little, 
frequently nothing, about the lives of great men ? It cannot be said that this 
applies only to such as lived in very remote times; for many instances in quite 
modern periods may be cited, —Shakspeare being perhaps the most prominent,— 
of eminent men, even such as had gained renown during their life-time, concern¬ 
ing whom we are in profound ignorance. Besides, hero-worship was surely as 
strong in antiquity as to-day, if not indeed, as there is every reason to suppose, 
stronger; and people no doubt observed eagerly the doings and noted the sayings 
of those whom they regarded with awe and reverence, or even looked upon as 
superior beings. Eminent minds in all probability were in every age surrounded 
by Boswells and Eckermanns, who watched the object of their worship. “ Wie er 
rauspert und wie er spuckt.” And while they may not have committed their obser¬ 
vations to writing on stone, clay, wax, papyrus or parchment, still there was oral 
tradition; and it is yet a question whether memory, untrustworthy as it is in 
transmitting exact knowledge, is not as capable of ensuring permanence to events 
as the stylus, pencil, quill, or even printing-press. We to this day remember what 
we are told better and much longer than what we read; and how much more so was 
this the case at a time when the average memory was so much stronger because 
so much more needed. A more satisfactory explanation of this rather curious 
phenomenon that we know so little about those who are best known seems to be 
that the personalities of great men are overshadowed by their achievements; 
the man is lost in the hero, the father in the scholar, the neighbor in the writer. 
But however this may be, the fact remains that, of some of the greatest produc¬ 
tions of the human mind, not even the authors are known. Almost all of the Old 
Testament is anonymous; for the fanciful and crude conjectures of a later age in 
parceling out the authorship of the various books among certain personages are 
rejected to-day by most critics as utterly without foundation and incongrous. Of 
the writer of the Iliad nothing is known, and by many the very personage of 
Homer is regarded as mythical. Who wrote the Vedas? the Zend-avesta? 
the Nibelungen ? The fact that the question has been asked “ Who wrote Shak¬ 
speare ?” must at all events be taken as an evidence of uncertain and defective 
knowledge concerning him. 
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m 

Saadia ben Joseph, or as he is more commonly known, Saadia Gaon, by virtue 
of his position as head of the Rabbinical Academy at Sura, a man who left an 
indelible impress upon his age, forms no exception to the rule. We know but 
very few of the facts of his life. He was bom in Fayum; but the exact year of 
his birth has not been ascertained. The date ordinarily assumed, 942, can scarcely 
be correct, and it is safer to place it between 870 and 875. More than half of his 
life he spent in his native place, though it is not known in what capacity. His 
energetic opposition to Karaism brought him into prominence and secured for 
him the honor of being chosen head of the school in Sura. This was in the year 
928. A controversy with the “ Resh Galutha” (Prince of the Exile) the highest 
dignitary of the Babylonian Jews, cost him his position, and he retired into private 
life for a period of about five years. He utilized his seclusion by writing the 
work on which his chief claim to immortal fame rests, the “ Kitab al-Amanat w’al- 
Itikadat,” i.e.,Book of Faith and Knowledge, or as we might say in modem phrar 
seology, Religion and Science, which, as its title shows, is a treatise of religious 
philosophy. It is the first attempt, as far as we know, at harmonizing the faith of 
Judaism with reason. Apart from the intrinsic merits of the work, the fact 
itself that such a book was written is significant for the period in which Saadia 
Gaon lived. Necessity, no doubt, called it forth; and its appearance is a signal 
proof of the mental activity of the times. While upholding Rabbinism in all its 
essential particulars, Saadia’s treatise is characterized by a spirit of free inquiry. 
He is as violent against those who shun the light of reason from being shed on 
religion as against those who reject rabbinical tradition. His philosophy is nat¬ 
urally quite crude, his reasoning anything but deep, and at times very shallow, his 
arguments frequently childish; but no one can fail to be impressed with his broad 
spirit and his great sincerity. The book is of course written with a purpose,— 
namely, to crush Karaism; and while it did not accomplish this, there can be no 
doubt that Saadia was instrumental in checking the progress of Karaism, which at 
one time threatened to assume large dimensions. The rebellious spirit against 
the tyrannical sway of Talmudical authority was abroad, and the new movement 
had a most important result in bringing about a reconstruction of the old party. 
This was due, in a great measure, to Saadia, who fought his opponents with 
their own weapons and met them on their own territory. Opposition to Karaism 
was no doubt a prominent factor also in his numerous grammatical and exeget- 
ical works. Unfortunately almost all of the former and most of the latter have 
become lost; and it is only through numerous quotations in later writers that we 
learn the nature of their contents. The great fertility of his mind is best seen by 
the large list of his publications, as follows:— 

1. Kitab al-lugat (Book of Speech). 

2. Kitab al-Daghesh w'al-Rafe (Book of Daghesh and Rafe). 

3. A treatise on the Vowel and Massoretic Points. 
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4. On the Gutturals. 

5. Sefer Sacboth (Book of Elegance), no doubt of a grammatical character. 

I 

6. Tafsir el-Sabina lufsat el-farad, i. e., Explanation of seventy anaf- Xeyd^uva 
in the Old Testament. 

7. Sefer Ha-Igaron (Book of Gathering), probably a collection of difficult 
words occurring in the Old Testament. 

Besides these, there is to be mentioned his famous translation of large parts 
of the Bible into Arabic, accompanied by copious commentaries. Some scholars 
are, indeed, of the opinion that Saadia made a complete translation of the Bible. 
But there is no positive evidence for the fact. It is probable that such was his 
intention, but that he did not live long enough to carry it out. The parts extant 
comprise the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Psalms, Proverbs and Job. Owing to the loss 
of his grammatical works, it is rather difficult to form an accurate picture of his 
method, and we are left to reconstruct it chiefly from the general traits of his 
commentaries on the biblical books, and secondly, as already intimated, from 
quotations in such writers as Menachem ben Saruk, Donash ben Librat, Ibn 
Ganach, Ibn Ezra, Rashi and Kamchi. There is one feature which deserves 
special mention. He did not confine himself, in his explanation of the Bible, to 
the Hebrew of the Bible, but frequently sought the aid of the language of the 
Mishna and the Gemara, besides—and not rarely—the Arabic. In his little 
treatise on the seventy words occurring but once in the Old Testament, this trait 
is especially noticeable. More than half of these araf ?^y6fieva are brought into 
connection with some words of the Gemara. 

From the high terms in which he is invariably spoken of when quoted, it is 
clear that he must have stood in high repute even when many of his views $nd 
much of his method had become antiquated. A grammarian of the generation 
following upon Saadia consecrated an entire treatise to a review of Saadia’s com¬ 
mentaries and grammatical treatises, in which, while exposing a large number of 
errors, he nevertheless speaks in terms of the highest respect for his important 
achievements. 

The great defect in Saadia’s grammatical method consists in his ignorance 
of the functions and peculiarities of the so-called vowel-letters, Waw, Yodh, 
He, when present in stems. Here he is all at sea; and while Donash cor¬ 
rects many of his errors, he, as little as Saadia, is able to bring about a syste¬ 
matic presentation of the subject. It will be shown later on how, by a single 
stroke, Abu Zakarija Hajjug put an end to the confusion prevailing with regard 
to the so-called weak stems. Saadia is thus led to make some very childish mis¬ 
takes. In the passage Exod. n. 5, he takes the word JlITON as “her elbow,” 
instead of “her maid,” confounding HON with noN- The stem of 

T • T T 

(Gen. xxiv. 21) he supposes to be njltJ* i and renders, accordingly, “demand a 
draught.” His weakness is also apparent in a neglect of nice distinctions. So 
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in Num. xxiv. 6, he takes as though identical with • Again, 

rTTVNO (Isa. xxvii. 11) he derives from PON >instead of ; again, onyj 
(Isa. ix. 18) from , instead of Dnr- He stumbles over the difficult mm 
(Isa. xxxviii. 15) in regarding it as a derivative from . But for all that, 
Saadia shows himself far superior to his cotemporary, Jehuda Ibn Koreish. He 
is no longer satisfied with merely guessing and conjecturing, but attempts to frame 
his investigations within a system. He has already very clear ideas of the dis¬ 
tinction between the letters that form the stem and those that merely serve the 
purposes of modifying the same. The mere titles of his grammatical treatises 
show that he proceeded systematically, and had already divided the subject of 
Hebrew grammar into certain divisions. 

But even more than his purely grammatical works, did his translation of the 
Bible, with commentaries, contribute towards arousing a great interest in gram¬ 
matical studies among the Babbinites. The next generation already boasts of a 
large number who devote themselves, almost to the exclusion of the Talmud, to 
Hebrew grammar; and what is more remarkable still, different schools soon make 
their appearance. With Saadia, the revival of the study of the Bible among the 
Jews may be said to have fully begun. 
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NOTES ON *7130, , ETC. 

By Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D. D., 

* 

Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture in Oxford University, England. 


1. Ps. XXIX. 10, ‘7I30- Gen. vi. 4; Num. xm. 33, 

w 4 m • 

There are five possible renderings of Ps. xxix. 10: 

(a) Yahwe sat at the Flood, and Yahwe sitteth on as a king forever; i. e. (as 
Driver expresses it, Hebrew Tenses , 2 79), “ from that moment went on and con¬ 
tinues sitting” (to account for the Imperfect with strong Waw). 

(b) Yahwe sat (enthroned) at the flood; therefore [consequently] Yahwe sit¬ 
teth as king forever; i. e., the fact that Yahwe controlled the flood, produced by 
rain-storm and swollen torrents, increases the Psalmist’s faith in the general 
truth of His government of the world. 

(c) Yahwe sat (enthroned) for the flood (to produce the storm-flood), etc. Cf. 
ix. 8, “ Yahwe shall be seated forever; he hath prepared his throne for judgment.' 11 

(d) Yahwe sat (enthroned) on the flood, and Yahwe sitteth on as king for¬ 
ever (i. e., continueth his royal rule from the time when he erected his throne on 
the created heavenly ocean. These waters above the firmament were already 

l 

referred to in verse 3 (cf. Gen. i. 6, 7; Am. ix. 6; Ps. civ. 3). For the construe- 

# 

tion cf. KD3 1 ? rOty*. ix. 5. 

•• • : t : - t 

As to (a), an abrupt reference to the Deluge, in this fine descriptive poem, 
seems improbable. Remember too that this is the only place where occurs 

outside the Book of Genesis, and that Noah himself is very rarely mentioned 
except in that book (see Isa. liv. 9; Ezek. xiv. 14). Until, therefore, some very 
cogent reason shall be given for the capital letter in the Revised Version’s 
“ Flood,” I ask leave to reject it. Against (6) and (c) it may be urged that no 
mention of a rain-storm occurs in the foregoing description. One may be sur¬ 
prised at this. It is otherwise in the fine description of a storm in the Mu'allaqa 
of Imra-al-Kais (see Lyall’s translation, Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. 103), which in 
other points is strikingly parallel to the Hebrew poem. But one can neither 
venture to suppose that a stanza has dropped out of the latter, nor yet that 
there is an abrupt reference to a phenomenon which the description has ignored. 
Against ( d) is the preposition, which does not harmonize with the construction in 
verse 3; besides, the construction seems too condensed ( u sitteth on the flood” = 
u sitteth in his upper chambers, which are on the flood ”), and it is too bold an 
assumption that ^30 = 0*0 , simply on the ground of Gen. vi. 6 - ‘roam 

o»o n*n • 

I V T T * * * T T 

I venture to propose a fifth explanation, viz., that ^30 means not “ flood,” 
but “ destruction, ” and so “destructive storm.” I accept Friedrich Delitzsch’s 
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view, 1 that *7130 is connected with Assyrian n a b a 1 u to destroy , from which 
comes nabalu, nabal destruction or wasting (Esarhaddon, Annals , col. 2, 26, 
milic nabali a journey of desert-land 2 ). I would also ask if nabbaltu, ren¬ 
dered by Delitzsch u the wasting storm-flood,” would not be more precisely ren¬ 
dered without “flood.” Our passage may, then, it would seem, be translated,— 

In the wasting storm Yah we sat enthroned; 

Therefore ( apa) Yah we sitteth as king forever.- 

I make no reference to Arabic wablun and wa'bilun heavy rain (cf. Kuran, 
Sura n. 266, 267, and Hamasa, p. 611, with Freytag’s note), as these must be con¬ 
nected with another root. 

# 

It remains to account for the enigmatical □**?*£)J • DiUmann ( on Q en . vi. 4) 

i • • 

inclines to Tuch’s view, who renders the heroes,” strictly “the ex- 

t 9 9 mm 

traordinary ones,” connecting with the root , to which stands 

in the same relation as •zu to So too Lenormant, Les origines , vol. I., 

ed. 1, p. 344; Schrader, KAT., ed. 2, p. 99. The former gives evidence for the 
fact that Assyr. naplu is equivalent to the Akkadian usu-gal unique in great¬ 
ness, but not for the existence of an Assyrian root p a 1 a. Schrader, therefore, 
in a supplementary note (KAT., p. 609), points out that Lenormant’s naplu 
must be the same as nablu destruction (epithet of Tiglath-pileser). I see that 
the late Edward Norris, in his Assyrian Dictionary , quotes naplu; but obviously 
he might just as well have transcribed nablu (see Sayce, Syllabary , 168); so that 
we cannot say that there were two forms of the root in Assyrian. Still there may 
have been in early Hebrew; and *?3J would co-exist, like *)f£) and , 

if, that is, we think it necessary to assume that *7)30 and ever had a 

• • • 

living connection with Hebrew at all, and were not simply loan-words, derived at 
different times, and perhaps by different channels, from Assyrian tradition. At 

any rate, it seems to me but little less probable that means the “ de- 

• « # » 

struction” than that ^30 signifies “destructive storm.” 

2. Eccles. xii. 1. In Job and Solomon (London, 1886), pp. 225, 226, 300, I 
have ventured, with unfeigned reluctance, to abandon the reading which both 
Authorized Version and Revised Version translate “Remember thy Creator” 
(Professor Briggs, “thy great Creator”). Besides Prov. v. 15-18, I might have 
adduced a passage from the Mu'allaqa of Zuhair, rendered thus by Mr. Lyall,— 

Who holds not his foe away from his cistern with sword and spear, 

It is broken and spoiled, etc. 

Mr. Lyall adds, “ The cistern is a man’s home and family and whatever he 
holds dear.” Some readers might perhaps have been conciliated had I adopted Mr. 
Lyall’s wider interpretation of the “cistern.” The purity and beauty of Jewish 
family life is well known, and the figure in an oriental poem most appropriate. 

i Wo lag das Parodies, p. 156. Cf. Haupt, in Schrader's Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Tes¬ 
tament, ed. 2, p. 66, n. 3. 

s Budge, History of Esarhaddon , p. 59. 
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SOME COBBEOTIONS TO THE TEXTS OF CYLINDEBS A AND 

B OF THE ESABHADDON INSCBIPTIONS AS PUB¬ 
LISHED IN I B., 45-47, AND III B., 15, 16. 

By Robert F. Harper, Ph. D., 

New Haven, Conn. 

• w 

The inscriptions of Esarhaddon were first published in Layard’s Inscriptions 
in the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian Monuments , 1851. Cylinder A is given 
on pages 20-29 under the title 44 On an Hexagonal Cylinder,” and B on pages 54- 
58 under the title 44 On lower half of an Hexagonal Object of Baked Clay.” The 
text of this edition is of no value for critical study. It is, however, as good as 
could have been expected at that time. The text of A appeared later in I R., 
45-47. This edition is vastly superior to that of Layard, and can, in general, be 
depended on. Cylinder B appeared again in III R., 15, 16, edited by George 
Smith. This edition is not as trustworthy as that of A in I R., on account of the 
extremely bad condition of the original of B. The texts of A and portions of B, 
with transliteration and translation, were published for the last time by Ernest 
A. Budge, in his History of Esarhaddon, London, 1880. Budge’s edition of these 
texts is untrustworthy. As it appeared as late as 1880, and 44 after a careful (?) 
collation of all the principal texts,” it has been received by many as an authority. 
One need only compare it with the originals to see that this is not the case. Cf. 
Delitzsch’s review in the IAterarisches Centralhlatt , May 21,1881. Paul Haupt, on 
the other hand (vid. Hebraica, I., p. 229), says: “Since Mr. Budge’s laborious 
work has been censured beyond measure, I take pleasure in being able to state 
that I consider The History of Esarhaddon fully as good as George Smith’s His¬ 
tory of Assurbanipal and the History of Sennacherib by the same scholar.” Even 
if this were true, one must take into consideration that Smith’s Assurbanipal was 
published in 1871, and Budge’s Esarhaddon in 1880. Haupt’s comparison, how¬ 
ever, is unjust to Smith and does little credit to Budge’s book. 

In the summer of 1885, while studying in the British Museum, I collated A 
and B, and copied C. 1 This collation forms the basis of the corrections which I 
have to offer to the texts as published by Rawlinson, Smith, and Budge. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of 
the British Museum, both for his kindness in helping me while at work in the 
Museum, and especially for the collations of several difficult passages contained 
in a letter of Jan. 24, ’87. I am also under very many obligations to my highly 
honored teacher, Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, for the assistance which he has 
rendered me. 

i The text of Cylinder C (heretofore unpublished), as copied by me from the original in the 
British Museum, will be printed from photo-engraved plates in the July number of Hebraica. 
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CORRECTIONS TO CYLINDERS A AND 13 OF THE ESARHADDON 

INSCRIPTIONS. 
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Neubauer’s Etymologies. —It is a cause for regret that men of large scholar¬ 
ship and profound thought will, at times, lend themselves to the promulgation of 
ideas, built upon airy bases, the utter weakness of which their own knowledge 
should be the means of discovering. What applies to this class of men may also 
hold good when referring to those who employ Procrustean methods in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible, whether in a religious, historical, or geographical sense, to 
suit certain original views of their own—so original that, if advanced by the un¬ 
tutored, or the novice, they would excite derision. 

I was recently perusing a short article by Dr. Adolph Neubauer, of Oxford, 
published in the London Notes and Queries , of January 29, 1887. Therein I 
found statements which (though I bow with respect to the man whose literary 
attainments have earned for him a deservedly wide reputation) forced a smile, 
that soon changed to a feeling not at all akin to humor. That so eminent a 
Hebraist should assert that u Jeremiah, as it is known, came over to Ireland, 
married an Irish princess, and brought over a copy of the Law, which is now 
buried in the Mount Tara (from Thorah , ‘the Law’),” must surely cause one’s 
eyes to open in amazement. Who is the Irish historian that has made so impor¬ 
tant a discovery ? And as for Tara having any meaning in common with Thorah , 
I would like to learn upon what authority Dr. Neubauer maintains it. Perhaps 
even stranger are other arguments aiming to prove an ancient settlement of Jews 
in the United Kingdom, as, for example, “ Edinburgh ” being derived from 
“Eden” (what about the termination?), “Eboracum” (or “York”), from “Eber” 
or “Ebrac” (can this be related to “Abrech”?), and “London” from “Lan-Dan,” 
which Dr. Neubauer renders “ the dwelling of Dan,” but for which term, as a 
compound, he will find no support in the sacred text. The translation of “ Lan,” 
as “ the dwelling,” I am at a loss to understand, since “ Lun ” or “ Lin ” to lodge 
(or rather, to remain temporarily) does not convey the idea of permanence, as he 
attempts to show. Nor does the word “lan,” occurring in Gen. xxxii. 22, have 
any other signification than that of “ lodged.” 

But Dr. Neubauer ventures still further when he claims that “old London 
was, therefore, inhabited by the Danites (perhaps, a part of them went over to 
Denmark, although not yet claimed by the Danes).” What do students think of 
such an argument ? Again, the- Oxford Librarian writes, “ the Guildhall may 
have been the lepers’ house, connected with the Hebrew word (Job xvi. 
15);” and “ in the name of Dublin is most likely to be found a reversed form, that 
name seeming to be Dublan, the dwelling of Dub or Dob. This word, which 
means, usually, in Hebrew, a bear, could dialectically mean a wolf (hardened 
from Zeeb). The wolf represents the tribe of Benjamin (Gen. xlix. 27), conse¬ 
quently a part of the Benjaminites settled in Dublin,” etc. Apart from the point 
regarding the affinity of Dob and Zeeb (which may be possible, though it seems 
remote), what weight attaches to the main statements ? In a more recent article, 
“The Anglo-Israel Mania,” of Feb. 12th, he writes: “Not only from names of 
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towns can I prove the settlement of Israelitish tribes in the United Kingdom, but 
also from family names. So, for instance, would I suppose that the name of 
Labouchere is nothing else but Hebrew = Lavusar (in softened form) = 

the Prince of Levi. Will not this bring over to my ‘ craze ’ Truth , which has done 
me the honor of noticing my recent communication to 1 N and I? 5 ” 

Henry S. Morais, 

Philadelphia , Pa. 

Syriac and Assyrian.—At the last meeting of the Oriental Society (see Pro¬ 
ceedings, 1886, p. xxv) my friend, Professor Jastrow, of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, opened up a new field of research for us in showing the affinities between 
Samaritan and Assyrian. If I put in a plea here for the Syriac, both as regards 
the Assyrian and the Samaritan, it is because, in these studies, this language has 
been unnecessarily neglected. Of all the Aramean dialects, the Syriac of Edessa 
CUrhai) and Nisibis (N'^ibhin, Sobha) is the one which has played the greatest 
part in history. Its vocabulary is therefore the most extended; and in studying 
Samaritan, our first recourse must of necessity be to the Syriac, to see whether a 
a word is not of general Aramaic use. For instance, the stem &LM, as Professor 
Jastrow (p. xxvi) correctly shows, has the meaning “die” in Assyrian and Samar¬ 
itan. The Syriac, however, has this meaning as well. Good old Castell (ed. 
Michaelis, p. 916) had already cited Mark xv. 37 [39]; 2 Macc. vn. 7, 13 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 230). Trost adds Luke xxm. 46. See also Wright, Contrib. to Apoc. 
Lit. of N. T., 56:4, Selmath naph§e. The Syriac shows the same development, 
“ complete, end,” as the Assyrian. So also the Jewish Aramaic. Levy, TW., II., 
487. 1 The Samaritan translation for S'bhu'athi, Gen. xxiv. 8, ’OX , is merely the 
Syriac imi, ima, Payne Smith, col. 1602; Jewish Aramaic, Levy, TW., 

11., 335. For the similarity of the verbs N“£3 and *"£) 8ee Noldeke, Mandaische 
Oram ., § 179 (and note), ZDMG., XXII., 500. §LK cut open , tear open has the 
same meaning in B'khoroth, 45a (Levy, TW., II., 490). For the Arabic see Lane, 

1., p. 1410 seq. As regards the MS. reading of Gen. xix. 29, see Kohn in ZDMG., 

XXXIX., 220. In the same manner the meaning “ fight” does not attach to the 

stem KRB in Assyrian and Samaritan only. For the ’Aph'el in Syriac “bellavit” 

see the passages in Cast.-Mich., p. 825. 4 ‘Contendere,” with 'am, ’Aprern, II., 

32 E (cf. Ethiopic takarba bellavit). Likewise k'rabha (not karba, as in 

• • • 

Cast.) bellum; makr'bhane bellatores, ’Aprem, III.,xxix; k'rabhthana bel - 

• • 

Jtcos, Land, III., 211:12; Josephus, 15:5, etc. Jewish Aram, k'rabha, Levy, 

11., 385. Samaritan join comes from a form akin to the Syr. madhn'l^a: 

rfnx is the Syriac 'adh la. 

For the derivation of BHN from {Jf JO > Professor Jastrow has the support of 
Castell in his Heptaglott Lexicon , p. 237, where he compares Samar. {JON wittl 
Heb. rVtWI “per metath.” For the Samar, telim and the Assyr. talimu, 
see Smith’s Chalddische Genesis , trans. by Delitzsch, p. 272, n. 1. On = 

Gen. xli. 2, see Low, Aramaische PJlanzennamen , p. 42, who cites Geiger, 
ZDMG., XVI., 732. Richard J. H. Gottheil, 

Columbia College. 

i According to Wahrmund, Handbuch der Arab. u. Deut. Spraehe , I., 930, the Arabic 

arrives at a similar meaning in a different way: “du bist glttcklich davon gekommen, d. h. der 
nach welchem du fragst 1st Qtstorben.” 
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VATKE’S OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION.* 


In 1835, Wilhelm Vatke published his Religion des Alten Testamentes, one 
of the first works in which was broached the theory now known by the name of 
Graf, Kuenen or Wellhausen. This maiden effort was so saturated with Hegel¬ 
ian philosophy as to be almost incomprehensible to the uninitiated, and Prof. 
Reuss himself holding the same theory of the Pentateuch, confesses that he was 
unable to read the book. On account, possibly, of the cold reception met by this 
work, Vatke gave up authorship almost altogether, and although he continued 
to lecture in Berlin until his death (1882), he published very little. We now 
receive from one of his pupils his lectures on “ Old Testament Introduction.” 

A comparison with the earlier work shows some remarkable changes. The 
Hegelian terminology which makes the earlier work almost unreadable has dis¬ 
appeared. The style is now clear and simple. A transcendental philosophy 
nowhere shows itself. We have the common sense almost commonplace view 
of things which we expect to find in a work of this kind. The author begins with 
a definition and a brief history of the science. He then takes up general introduc¬ 
tion, treating first of the people of Israel and the Semites in general. A second 
chapter treats the Hebrew language; a third, the Hebrew alphabet. The canon 
and text are then taken up including the history of the printed text. A history 
of Old Testament exposition concludes this first part. The special introduction 
takes up the books in their usual order. About forty pages at the end are given 
to the Apocrypha. 

I have said the transcendental philosophy of the earlier work nowhere shows 
itself. This statement must be modified so far as to admit the following state¬ 
ment which is purely speculative. “ The Hebrew principle first stepped into 
life by prophets as organs of revelation. The earlier theological order of stand¬ 
points in the Old Testament which put the law first, the prophetic order next, is 
to be exactly reversed. The first stand-point of revelation can be only the pro- 
% phetic, while all legal definitions, and the objective view involved in them, em¬ 
body an application of the already existing principle to the actual world.” This 
is, to be sure, a serious matter, and lays the author open to the charge freely 
made against his earlier book, that it is constructed a priori . But this is the 
only instance in which the principle is distinctly avowed in the present work. 

The point at which the most interest will be manifested, is probably the 
treatment of the Pentateuch. As has been said, Vatke was one of the first to 
put the document known as A or Q—the first Elohist —not earlier than the cap¬ 
tivity. We find, with some surprise, not only that he places his document earlier 

* Wilhelm Vatke’s Histobisch-kritische Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Naoh 
Vorlesungen herausgegeben von Dr. Hermann G. 8. Preiss, mit einem Vorwort von Dr. A. Hll- 
genfeld. Bonn, 1886. 8vo, pp. xvili, 754. 
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in point of time than Deuteronomy, but that he holds to a new order of the 
documents. Dillmann, who uses the signs A B CD, supposes this order to 
represent the relative age of the documents. Wellhausen makes the chronology 
B C D A, while Vatke now comes in and asserts that it is C A B D. He 
adds, however, that the time of composition of the three earliest probably 
falls within the same half century (which he makes to be from 720 to 670 B. C.). 
One of the supposed surest data for determining the age of Deuteronomy, has 
been the Book of the Law in the Temple in the time of Josiah. This Book of 
the Law has been almost uniformly identified with Deuteronomy. Vatke now 
declares this to be an error, and asserts that that book was a composite of the 
three older documents, while Deuteronomy was not composed till the last decade 
of the kingdom of Judah (p. 387). 

Beyond this, there is little which calls for special remark in the book. The 
author shows some acquaintance with American literature (p. 266). We are ac¬ 
customed in such works to more or less ingenious and baseless hypotheses; as 
that the name fpIT was originally JlllT i or that Ps. lxxii. and Isa. xix. 16-26 
refer to the time of Ptolemy II. These, however, are sparingly used. The 
author leaves us Moses, believes him, indeed, to be the author of the Decalogue, 
therefore a monotheist who made religion bear upon the moral life of the people. 
He supposes the Decalogue to have been given in a briefer form than the present 
text. 

We have found occasional inaccuracies or infelicities of expression. Is it 
true that all the Semitic dialects have the same method of constructing sentences 
—that their syntax is similar, in other words? (p. 178). Bleek-Wellhausen does 
not put Joel under Jeroboam II. (Wellhausen the- name is spelled here, and we 
have noticed several similar errors, due of course to the proof-reader). The liter¬ 
ature is generally brought down to a quite recent date. As Abulwalid’s lexicon 
is mentioned as having been made known by Gesenius and others, it would be 
well to add that it was published by Neubauer. DeBiberstein Kazimirski ap¬ 
pears as Kazimirski de Biberstein. Ugolino’s Thesaurus is in thirty-four (not 
fifty-four) volumes. It is said that Zebulon (instead of Simeon) is not mentioned 
in Deut. xxxm. 

But it is a thankless task to be making minor criticisms. Accuracy is doubt¬ 
less more difficult to obtain in a posthumous work than in one which the author 
himself is permitted to see through the press. H. P. Smith, 

Cincinnati , Ohio. 

\ 

S. A. SMITH’S KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ASURBANIPALS.* 

This volume contains a transliteration of the Asurbanipal text (V R., 1-10), 
a translation of the same into German, some notes by the author, a few notes by 
Mr. Pinches, and a vocabulary. For students of Assyrian there is great need of 
carefully edited texts, with grammatical and philological notes. Such transliter- 

* Die Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, KGnigs von As8yrien (068-626 v. Chr.) nach dem 
selbst in London copirten Grundtext mit Transcription, Uebersetzung, Kommentar und voll- 
st&ndigem Glossar von Samuel Alden Smith. Heft I. Die Annalen nach dem Cylinder R™ 1. 
(Vgl. V R. 1-10). Leipzig: VerlaQ von Eduard Pfeifer, 1887. 
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ations, wherever possible, should be accompanied by the cuneiform text. The 
work of Lotz (Tiglathpileser), Pognon (Bavian), Lyon ( Sargontexte ), in this line, is 
known even to those who have but begun the study. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the work of Mr. Smith is not in all respects so reliable as that of his prede¬ 
cessors. One must infer that the work has been done too rapidly. There may 
have been circumstances, beyond the control of Mr. Smith, which have compelled 
this haste. For the sake of those who need such help as is here offered, it is cer¬ 
tainly unfortunate. 

In the transliteration there is a sad lack of uniformity. Not to speak of the 
typographical errors, which are very numerous, and the omissions, which occur 
too frequently, there are so many cases of inconsistency (at least a hundred or so) 
as to bewilder a beginner. Among many others, the following forms are used 
indiscriminately: kibit and kibit, kirib and kirib, §adu and §adfi, eli 
and eli, alju and abu, &bu and abu. If one reads e-med, why not also 
6-pe§, e-reb, e-kem, etc. Wrong transliterations are not infrequent, as 
JjarSanu for bur§anu, Bel-ba-sa for Bel-ikisa, etc. Why should he 
read palab f° r the Participle of pal&bu, instead* of palib- 

The translation in some places does not accord with the transliteration, there 
being occasionally what seem to be mistakes as to the precise grammatical form 
of the Assyrian word. In the vocabulary, words are not in all cases classified 
under the roots to which they properly belong; still there is ample room here for 
difference of opinion. The notes are not what either the student or the scholar 
would have liked. They are too few and too fragmentary for the former; too 
elementary for the latter. The notes of Mr. Pinches are most excellent. One can 
only regret their small number. 

The zeal of Mr. Smith in his Assyrian labors is most commendable. It is 
gratifying to know that Americans are not neglecting this important branch of 
Semitic study. In such work, however, there is needed great care. With the 
careful work of Schrader, Delitzsch, Haupt, Pinches, Lyon, and others, before us, 
work even slightly imperfect suffers by comparison. In the succeeding volumes, 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Smith will not feel himself so hurried. 

William R. Harper, 

New Haven, Conn . 
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THE TEXT OF JEREMIAH. 

By Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, D. D., 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* 

It has long been known that the Septuagint version of Jeremiah differs 
remarkably from the Massoretic text. Probably the case is not quite so des¬ 
perate as that of Ezekiel; for the current Hebrew is generally readable. But 

# 

the fact of the variation is still remarkable and one that deserves investigation. 
Becent commentators have been content to pronounce in favor of the MT., and to 
use the LXX. occasionally “ as at the most a secondary or tertiary source for the 
restoration of the text” (von Orelli , p. 217). A systematic study of the text crit¬ 
ical questions, however, is still needed, such as Professor Comill has given us in 
his edition of Ezekiel. The same author promises to edit Isaiah and Jeremiah; 
and for a decisive answer to the questions raised we may have to wait for these 
monographs. Meanwhile, however, it is well that the attention of others be di¬ 
rected to the problem. The following notes are intended to state some of the 
facts that must be taken into consideration. 

In the notoriously confused condition of the LXX. text itself, the first point 
is, What shall we use as the best representative of this text ? A provisional an¬ 
swer to this question may be given by means of Origen’s Hexapla. Although 
this work as a whole has perished, fragments enough have come down to us to be 
of very great use. Especially with regard to the diacritical points we are in a 
favorable condition. In the Book of Jeremiah several MSS. are extant in Greek 
(besides the Syriac Hexapla) which testify to these diacritical points. These 
points distinguish the plus and minus of the LXX. That is to say: it was Ori- 
gen’s intention to mark with an asterisk everything not found in his LXX. which 
he inserted from the Hebrew (or from Theodotion’s version), and to mark with 
an obelos everything in his LXX. which is not in the Hebrew. Evidently, if we 
find a MS. which omits whatever the hexaplar MSS. give with an asterisk, and at 
the same time contains what these mark by an obelos, we may safely claim that 
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we have Origen’s text before us. The MS. which most nearly approximates this 
may be taken as the best one for our purpose until we get the really critical edi¬ 
tion for which we have been waiting so long. Very little study will show us that 
the Vatican MS. (and the Homan edition based upon it) more nearly than any 
other now accessible fulfills these conditions. The following figures are fairly 
correct, I think; absolute accuracy is difficult to attain. In making them up I 
have counted every instance of the omission or insertion of a particle which 
would affect by a single letter the Hebrew text (as nai = 1). 

Asterisks are expressly testified in 739 instances in the Book of Jeremiah. 
The words so marked are omitted from Tischendorf’s text in all but fifty cases. 
On the other hand, Tischendorf omits one or more words in 357 cases in which 
the asterisk seems not to be certified. As these last are in large proportion parti¬ 
cles or small words, we might easily suppose the scribes not to have thought them 
worth designating in copying. More difficult is the case of the plus of the LXX. 
The obelos occurs in seventy-four instances, of which all but twelve correspond 
with our Greek text. But, in addition, our Greek text inserts a word or more in 
no less than 245 cases. Whatever else we may conclude from these figures, we 
can hardly suppose (for Jeremiah at any rate), as Cornill does, that the Vaticanus 
is a copy made from the Hexapla with the intention of restoring the genuine 
LXX. under the guidance of the diacritical marks (cf. Comill, p. 84). The value 
of our edition for the comparison in hand, however, will be quite as great, 
because, by its greater variation from the MT. it shows itself even nearer the 
original LXX. than any text we can now command. For a brief consideration of 
the variants in Holmes and Parsons’ edition shows that they have almost always 
arisen from hexaplar intermixture. 

Taking Tischendorf’s text, then, as on the whole a satisfactory representative 

i 

of the Greek version, how does it differ from the received Hebrew ? The answer 
is well known—it is considerably shorter. How now shall we account for this 
difference V The accepted answer is 41 by the careless and arbitrary manner in 
which the translators dealt with their text, leaving out words which they did not 
understand or which seemed to them superfluous.” But while this is the current 

i 

answer, another is, to say the least, conceivable —we may suppose that the plus of 
the MT. is in large part the insertion of scribes. 

As between the two answers, it will readily be confessed that the probabili¬ 
ties, as judged by the ordinary observation of the laws of transmission, are on the 
side of the latter. A text is more likely to grow in the process of transmission 
than to shrink. The rhetorical expansion of an obscure phrase is more likely 
than its omission. The insertion of synonyms is more likely than their omission. 
The influence of parallel passages tends to swell the shorter form. The a priori 
probability then is in favor of the shorter text—in this case in favor of the LXX. 
The argument from age is in the same direction. The LXX. represents a He- 
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brew text considerably earlier than the time to which we can trace the type per¬ 
petuated in the MT. But, after all, .these arguments only create a presumption. 
The presumption is strengthened by the ordinary conduct of the Greek transla¬ 
tors, and, indeed, as the figures given above will show, even in the Book of Jere¬ 
miah they have often inserted words as well as omitted them, if the variations 
are to be referred to them at all, and this would lie inexplicable. That is to say, 
while we might explain the omissions on the ground of a desire to be as concise 
as possible, we could not, in consistency with this, account for the insertions at all. 

It may be said, indeed, that the argument will apply equally well to the MT. 
If its plus is the result of insertions, then we are at a loss to account for its minus . 
But this is only an apparent difficulty. The general rule is that the shorter text 
is original. Both LXX. and MT. have suffered from the tendency of scribes 
(continued through a long series of hands it must be remembered), a ten¬ 
dency to expand their text. Only they have not been affected uniformly, and the 
MT. lias suffered more than the other. If this natural explanation be the correct 
one, an examination of the variations ought to show it. It is scarcely possible 
that the omission of some thousands of words from a book the size of Jeremiah 
should leave no traces in the resulting text. 

The phrase jTliT occurs in the Hebrew of Jeremiah 168 times, if 

we may trust the concordance. In 46 of these it is lacking in the LXX. It 
needs no reflection to see that the phrase, from the very fact of its occurring so 
often, would easily be inserted in new passages. If the phrase were original in all 
cases, we should expect it to be omitted where the omission would least disturb 
the sense. In such cases as the following: u Therefore behold the days come, saith 
Yahweh, that it shall no more be said” (vii. 32), “ At that time, saith Yahweh , 
they shall bring forth” (viii. 1), “ For these should I not visit, saith Yahweh , or 
upon such a nation ” (ix. 8), “ And it shall be if ye hearken to me, saith Yahweh , 
not to carry a burden ” (xvii. 24),—in these cases the LXX. testifies to the reading, 
while the cases of apparent omission are many of them where the phrase occurs 
at the end of a verse. 1 

The cases of the divine name may be grouped together. The combination 

mrr ’jnx (or rntas mn» om) is found ten times in the Hebrew text. 

In only three of these it is witnessed by the LXX. In two of these, which are cases 
of direct personal address (i. 6; iv. 10) we find dianora wpie, in the other we have 
Kvp'Kf) Oey (l. 25). It is probable that the first two are the only original instances. If 
the *was omitted or Qe6g substituted for it eight times, why not in the other 
two? That a Jewish editor, however, should insert cannot be considered 

i It is probable that the discrepancy was originally larger than is indicated above. The great 
majority of cases in which the phrase remains in the Greek render it Xiyei nbpiog. Those MS8. 

which have inserted it later generally render <f>7/oi KbpLog. But (pr/ai Kvpiog occurs in a few in¬ 
stances in the Roman text. It is natural to suspect that they also are not original. 
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surprising. The phrase f71!T HD occurs over a hundred times in the 

* 

MT., while in thirty-two instances we fin<\ HIIT HD i once we 

have nitov mrr "ion .73 ; thirteen times mxys mrr 7 dk ro 
'ix' ytr ; three times •?N7 ttr niN3if mrr 7 dn ro*. 

thirteen times •ww* 'rtx mm nox ro • In contrast with this confused 
condition of things we find that the LXX. reads Kvptog except in the following: 
xv. 10; xxii . 27; xxxn. 14, and xliv . 7, in which we find tiptoe navronparup 
(which is elsewhere the translation of fVltOlf fTliD and six other 


es where we 


have Kvptoc 6 Qebg la pa?}?.. According to this, Jeremiah used Yahweh of Hosts or 
lahweh God of Israel only rarely, and, as we may suppose, when he wished to be 
emphatic, and he never strung together Yahweh God of Hosts God of Israel , or 
like long drawn out titles. This usage is consistent and tells in favor of the 
LXX., while it is only too easy for a copyist to multiply titles under the impres¬ 


sion that he is adding to the solemnity of the address. 


Outside the phrase pfD 


mm 7 on the MT. has in one instance max ’n*?N nim, in one it has 

‘wik* vfTK m*av mm and in fourteen rraojf mm- In all these cases 2 
but six, the LXX. has simply Kvptoc, and in these six (three of them are in chap¬ 


ters L 
itself. 


reads 


LXX. is thiis consistent with 


We may next group together explicative words and phrases. In thirty-five 
cases of the Hebrew has no equivalent in the Greek,—one of the easiest words 
to insert; is omitted eight times; after a proper name (usually 

that of Jeremiah) is omitted twenty-four times, ^32 twice, fTTliT IpD four 


times; NVN77313J before 733 "I^O seven times 


The omission of .7733 


(three times), ni!T ION HD (three) and DDtJTf are precisely similar. 

In all of them the insertion by a scribe is almost to be expected, and the shorter 
form is original. Notice the following like examples, where the brackets indicate 
the omission by the LXX.: xm. 7, “And I took the girdle from the place where I 
had hidden it, and behold [the girdle] was spoiled.” The omission of the subject 


characteristic 


and in the straitness 


with which their enemies [and those seeking their life] shall straiten them.” xx. 
5, “And I will give all the treasure of this city and all its property [and all its 
precious things], and all the treasures of the kings of Judah [will I give] into the 
hand of their enemies [and they shall plunder them and take them], and they 
shall bring them to Babylon.” xxv. 9, “Behold, I will send and take [all] the 

1 One passage (xxxiii. 12) reads Kvptoc iwapkuv in our present Greek text. The second word, 
however, is omitted by a considerable number of MSS., and is on the face of it suspicious, 
because we find elsewhere 7ravroKpa7(jp. For the sake of completeness it may be added that 
OX mrr 'JHR OKI is found twice, and OX m*T DfcO twice; in three of these the LXX. has 
simply icvpioc , once it reads Kvpios 6 fieoc gov , apparently borrowing from the first half of the 
same verse (ii. 19). 

2 It is possible that I have overlooked some, as the concordances are not very reliable on 
such frequently recurring phrases. 
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families of the north [saith Yahweh and unto Nebuchadressar, king of Babylon, 
my servant], and will bring them upon this land.” In all these instances the 
shorter reading makes perfectly good sense. 

To -enforce this point I will now give a few examples in the Hebrew form 
witnessed by the LXX., and then give separately the additional matter of the 
MT. If this additional matter really belongs to the text, the fact will easily be 
discovered. 

i. i8.-rmrp ncru revsvfn moo mp ovn ynm rum 

: pKn opi ms?*? 

MT. inserts UK , ^PD TIOpl - pXH *73"^ and nUn3*7 • 

vii. i7.-. o^tnm minra nwy non no ntn -p’Kn • mt. inserts 

i nmm ny3 • 

vn. 26.-oniOKO DflnjnnK wp*l. inserted -Ijnn • 

=• WTOfK "ItTK *70 0JTET> ,l 71p3 WOP. inserted 3 DDIK • 

xii. 3.~-jnK njroi unym mm nnKi , inserted OK“in • 

xiii. 4.— *pno ntrK nmn dk np , inserted nop ~\m ■ 

Xlll. 17. -nym u’y T»m mj oso noon-added yom yam • 

xvm. 4.-VV0 nvy Kin -upn Pan nneoi • MT. inserts IQHD and 

changes 1T2 into 

xix. 5.—*3*7 *7y nrby k*71 vto k^ "urx ctko onoo nK fpeP ■ 

MT. inserts tyz'? Hi?}? and ♦nnon k^i • 

xxi. 4.-DJ-IK -upk non*7on Pa nK odo o:n mm *iok no 
myn "|in *7K nairP pno oaPy onsn ontron-nK oo O’arpj 

: nwn 

The insertions are TpK> GOTO PtTK, 1 *700 "pO'nK and 

DniK TlfiDKl • 

xxn. 25,-onooo my nnK ♦typaa no "pnnn; 

insertions OHBOn. TO and “|»31 ^00 “pa "1VKT1010J I’Ol- 

I 

Cf. further the following : 

yi. 16,17, “Thus saith Yahweh: 

Call to the mourning women that they may come, 

And to the cunning women send that they may hasten, 

And let them take up for us a lamentation.” 

The structure, which is here quite regular, is disturbed by the Massoretic inser¬ 
tions. xxv. 3, 4, “ From the thirteenth year of Josiah, son of Amon, king of 
Judah, and to this day, three and twenty years I have spoken to you, rising early 
and speaking, and I have sent to you my servants the prophets, rising early and 
sending, and you have not heard and have not inclined your ear.” Eight words 
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are inserted by the MT. xxv. 33, “And the slain of Yahweh in that day [LXX., 
in the day of Yahweh] shall be from the end of the earth to the end of the earth, 
and shall not be buried; for dung on the face of the ground they shall be.” MT. 
inserts “ they shall not be mourned and shall not be gathered.” xli. 1-3, “And 
in the seventh month came Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, son of Elishama, of the 
seed royal, and ten men with him, unto Gedaliah to Mizpah, and they ate bread 
there together. And Ishmael and the ten men with him arose and smote Geda¬ 
liah whom the king of Babylon had appointed in the land, and all the Jews which 
were with him in Mizpah, and the Chaldees which were found there.” For the 
more than twenty words inserted by the MT. I will refer to the original. The 
sense is entirely clear without them. 

While the insertions in the above passages are in general easily accounted 
for, there are some plain instances of duplication, as ix. 4, "JlNl 
rcjfr trim oyn , where the clause in brackets really duplicates the suffix im¬ 
mediately preceding. In this way arose apparently the reading 
in x. 25. In xi. 13, we read “And as the number of the streets of Jerusalem ye 
have placed altars to Bosheth, altars to sacrifice to Baal; ” LXX. has simply jiupovc 
dvfiiav ry Bda/.. The substitution of Bosheth for Baal is known from other parts 
of the Old Testament. Here the two readings are combined in the Hebrew, but 
not yet in the Greek. Another example is in the passage already quoted (xli. 3), 
where MT. reads, “And all the Jews which were with him with Gedaliah .” Cf. 

also LI. 56, -nit? *?33 n’ty N3 ’3 . 

Heretofore we have considered the plus of the MT. Let us look at some of 


the alternate readings. 


Jeremiah is shown a msi "i’D he adds 


“And Yahweh said to me: From the North evil is opened (nnfin) upon all the 
inhabitants of the land.” The LXX. reads apparently ? preserving the 

paronomasia. In hi. 22 the Hebrew has ayrtawtro nfitx; for the second 
word we find ra owrpippara v/uuv which of course represents • xv. 

14 now reads, “And I will make thine enemies to pass over into a land thou 


knowest not.” 
thee to serve 


rroym lxx. 


Tjvaym 




‘And I will make 
evidently more in 


accord with the context, confirmed also by the Targum which has • 

“And ye shall serve there other gods which shall not show you mercy ” (so LXX. 

in xvi. 3); MT. has the difficult phrase DD 1 ? |JIN X 4 ? *1E*X* A well 

known case is xxm. 33, “ And when this people or prophet or priest shall ask 
thee saying, What is the burden of Yahweh ? then thou shalt say to them Ye are 
the burden ”—DflN f° r which in the MT. we find the incomprehensible 

9, “And the pit into which Ishmael cast all whom he had 
pit”—so LXX. reading SyiJ for which MT. gives 


WTO-nO-iTK- xli.9, ‘ 

smitten was the great pit 
again an incomprehensible reading “T^ 


in 
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stances we might be in doubt whether the LXX. deserves the preference; but they 
show at least that the translators did not simply guess, but if they made mistakes, 
the mistakes arose from the confusion of similar forms for which their Hebrew 
copy is to be held responsible. So when they in an unvocalized text confused 

and o\in, Di and D) . JW and we can hardly lay it to care- 


T T 


T T 


lessness. Further examples of confusion of similar letters in their Hebrew copy 

are TUT! for TUn (iv. 1), Vf?* for 1^* (xii. 2), OTlSCm for tWTOWI 

(xii. is), for wow (xn. i7), ptt for -ion (xv. n), *pn for -pjn 

(xxii. 22 ), ann for (xxv. 38), for (xli. 8, this and the preceding 
are probably right in the LXX. ), for (ix. 15). 

There is plenty of evidence therefore that the MS. from which the version 

was made has suffered in transmission. The influences which affected it are the 

« 

same in kind as those we have discovered affecting the MT. Although the LXX. 
is so much shorter, it has in places suffered the same kind of inflation, as in 
3, where it adds after Zedekiah fiam/Ja I ov6a , or xxi. 5, where it inserts navras, or 
xxi y. 1, where it adds a fourth class to the three carried captive according to the 



28. where it inserts 


fact 


same tendencies affected the LXX. after its translation; for a considerable group 
of MSS. (the same which Cornill supposes to represent Hesychius’ recension) has 
in several instances + 6 Qe6g from which the other groups are free. 

The principle that the more difficult reading is to be preferred, is often 


abused 


an ungrammatical 


cult 


correct 


take 


reading of the MT. is HOlftn MS pNil iTOtoDPr^-ntfl 

Any tyro knows that pKH fVD^DOn * s ungrammatical. The 


LXX 


state the rule as 
i will account fo 


and is therefore in a sense 
stated by Westcott and Hort 
existence of the other—we shall have a better guide. If the shorter reading is 
the original we can easily account for the longer as the work of an absent-minded 
scribe to whom the phrase pK?7 was familiar. But we cannot 

account for the longer reading as the work of Jeremiah at all. Such glaring 

instances are, of course, rare, but some of those quoted above are scarcely less 

■ 

convincing. 

Adequate treatment of the text of Jeremiah would require a volume. The 
cases treated in this paper are, however, I think fair examples of the state of the 
text, and, if so, they justify the conclusion that the LXX. was made from a better 


than the one preserved for us by the synagogue 


LXX 


source for the text of the very first importance. Both LXX. and MT., however, 
have suffered from the same tendencies, and by judicious criticism it is possi¬ 
ble to construct from both a better text than that now shown by either one. This 
critical work is our need. 
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Two questions have not been referred to here. One concerns the original 
arrangement of the prophecies, the other concerns the longer sections not found 
in the LXX. The answer to these questions is not necessarily influenced by pro¬ 
nouncing in favor of the LXX. in general. It is entirely possible that a better 
MS. should suffer dislocation and mutilation from which another has escaped. 
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THE MONOLITH INSCBIPTION OF SALMANESEB II. 

By Jambs A. Craig, Ph. D., 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In the following paper is found for the first time a translation, with accom¬ 
panying transcription, in syllables, of the valuable Monolith Inscription of 8al- 

maneser II., whose reign forms one of the most interesting chapters in Assyrian 

* 

history. Before commencing this work, a collation of the text was an indispen¬ 
sable prerequisite, as may be seen from the number of corrections which, for pur¬ 
pose of comparison, I have here inserted. The collation of this text, which was the 
main object of a visit to the British Museum, where, during the summer of ’86,1 
spent six weeks in the copying of texts, was done with the utmost care, the doubt¬ 
ful portions being frequently revised under the best attainable lights. The text, 
as edited in WAL, vol. III., seems to have been hurriedly executed, as even the 
most common signs are not exactly reproduced, as may be seen by referring to 
corrections No. 189. Where those minor variations occur, I have not always 
attempted to reproduce them, as this would make the work too cumbrous, and 

could satisfactorily be done only by a complete re-editing of the texts; and as 

* 

they are of importance only as showing the exact form of writing. 

The essential improvements which I have been able to make in the text, such, 
e. g., as the reading of the god “ Nanir,” etc., as well as my rendering of the text 
on this basis, will, I trust, be of some value to the science. Partial translations 
have hitherto been given, as in Prof. Schrader’s KAT. and KGF., by Menant, in 
Anndles des Bois d'Assyrie, and a translation in Records of the Past, by Prof. Sayce. 
A comparison of these with that here contained will show the necessity of the pres¬ 
ent undertaking. Compare, e. g., Prof. Sayce’s translation of Col. II. 1.10 with 
the correct translation: “ To the land of Atalur, an uninhabited place of deserts 
and low-lying, I went. Its tribute I appointed.” This is a mere guess. It is a 
good example of “ giving a sort of rough guess at the signification of a sentence,” 
which Prof. Sayce, in his Lectures on the Assyrian Language , p. 7, so justly con¬ 
demns. The passage reads: “ To the mountains of the land of Atalur, where an 
image of ASur-irbe was erected, I went. An image with his image I erected.” 
Still there is not even an interrogation mark affixed! Menant begins to translate 
at line 13. 


Note. —In the transcription I have adhered to the value of the signs as represented in Prof. 
Delitzsch’s Lesestuecke , indicating the length of the vowels otherwise only where Ideographs 
occur. 
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I embrace this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to my friend, 
Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, who spared no pains to render me every aid 
for the facilitation of my work, and, above all, to my esteemed Professor, Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, whose advice and instruction and friendly feeling bind me 
to him as a thankful pupil in lasting obligation. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Name of Salmaneser plays an important role in Assyrian history, there 
being no less than four kings of this name, viz., Salm. I., B. C. 1300-1271, the 
father of Tukultiadar I.; Salm. II., 860-824 ; Salm. III., 783-773, and Salm. IV., 
727-722. The various methods of writing the name cannot be produced here. 
For the pronunciation, §ulmana§ared = u Sulman is prince,” see Schrader, 
ZKF., Bd. II., 197, f. 

Life. Salmaneser II., the son of Asumazirpal and grandson of Tukultiadar 
II., whose long reign of thirty-five years was full of military activity and achieve¬ 
ment, occupied the throne of Assyria from 860-824 B. C. He followed hard in 
the footsteps of his father, Asumazirpal, extending his rule in all directions and 
carrying terror and bloodshed wherever he went. After he had seated himself, 
with all the accompanying ceremonial pomp, as he expressly tells us, upon the 
throne, he lost no time until he began his work of conquest. Having defeated 

Ninni of Simesi, and taken tribute from the adjacent tribes, he'extended his march 

* 

to Hupuskia on the upper Zab, overwhelmed and defeated his opposers and, hav¬ 
ing imposed on them taxes and tribute, pushed his way up through the Nairi-land 
with like results to the land of Urartu along the Araxes. After other expedi¬ 
tions on the Tigris he began operations on the Euphrates, receiving tribute from 
Katazilu of Kummuh, and afterwards from the confederate forces on the west of 
the Euphrates. The Phoenician coast was next the scene of his triumphal march. 
In 858 he overcame Ahuni of Til-barsip on the Euphrates, descended upon the 
other side and destroyed the neighboring towns. In the following year he 
repeated the attack on Til-barsip, took the city, committing the usual atrocities,, 
built a palace within it, and changed its name to Kar-Salmaneser. In 856 Ahuni, 
after a terrible battle in Mount Setamrat, was captured and, with his forces, etc., 
was carried off to Assyria. In 854 he left Nineveh again, crossed the Euphrates, 
took tribute from Carchemish and Kuinmub> and later, having attacked Archu- 

lina of Hamath, engaged in a battle at Karkar against the confederate forces of 

• • 

twelve kings, among whom were Benhadad 12., of Bamaskus , and Ahab , of Israel. 
The losses on both sides were heavy and the victory a doubtful one. After having 
turned his strength against the Babylonian usurper Merodachbalusate (see appen¬ 
dix) whom he put to death, he repeated his attacks on Syria. In 851, 850, 846 we 
find him in the west. The latter year, with 120,000 men, he marched against 
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Benhadad, put to flight the Syrians, pillaged their cities and took their spoil; but 
in 842 Syria was still unsubdued. According to III R., V., No. 6, he had again 
to contend for the mastery with Hazael of Damaskus, and three years later there 
was only tribute as before. Further expeditions, particularly to the northward of 
the Armenian mountains to the land of Namri, and westward to Media, were 
made. When he became too infirm to take the field, he gave the command to 
D&na£ur, commander-in-chief, and, while he himself was obliged to remain in 
Chalah, his forces were executing his commands in the north country of Urartu 
and Patui. The end of his reign, which was followed by the subjugation of 
Babylon to Assyria, largely through the extension of power due to him, according 
to Samsibin(V) was disturbed by an insurrection, set on foot by a faithless son, 
which was afterwards quelled by his faithful son and successor Samsi6m(?). 

Inscriptions . 

1) The Monolith Inscription found at Kurkh on the Tigris, about twenty 
miles distant from Diarbekhr, and now in the British Museum. The monolith 
measures 2 m. 16 cm. in length, 85 cm. in width, and 21 cm. in thickness. The 
writing extends on the back 1 m. 89 cm., and on the front, 1 m. 20 cm. On the 
front side is a life-size sculptured figure of the king in the usual royal attire. 
Owing to the fringe of the garment and the partial decomposition of the stone, 
the writing is sometimes difficult to decipher. 

2) The Black Obelisk. Compound of basalt. It narrates the events accord¬ 
ing to the years of his reign, and exhibits in five beautiful bas reliefs, which ex¬ 
tend completely around the four sides, tributary peoples bringing various ani¬ 
mals and objects, cloths and ivory to their acknowledged conqueror. 

3) The Bull Inscriptions. Both these and the obelisk were found in the palace 
of Salmaneser at Chalah. The texts are to be found in Layard’s Inscriptions. 

4) Bronze Gates—a wonderful work of art—bear representations of battles, 
tortures, etc., etc., and an inscription. They were discovered by Mr. Rassam at 
Balawat. Another set of doors crumbled to pieces in being removed. 

5) The Throne Inscription. Given in Appendix, which see. 

6) A small inscription containing an account of Salmaneser’s expedition 
against Syria during his eighteenth year. Contained I R. 5, No. 6, Delitzsch’s 
ALS., p. 98. 

7) Several bricks. One which I copied in the British Museum, a duplicate of 
which Revi Mr. Parry, D. D., was kind enough to send me a copy, is in his pos¬ 
session. They read as follows: 

“ Salmaneser, the great king, the powerful king, the king of multitudes, the 
king of Assyria, the son of Asurnazirpal, the great king, the powerful king, the 
king of multitudes, the son of Tiglath-adar, the king of multitudes, king of As¬ 
syria, who rebuilt ? (ri-^ip-tu) the tower of the city of Chalah.” Cf. Layard’s In¬ 
scriptions, p. 78. 
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Hebraic a. 


3. 


4. 


TRAN SLITER ATION. 
(Ill R., pp. 7, 8.)* 


1. ilu A-Sur belli rabu-u Sar 


Col. I. 

•rat 1 ila-ni rabtite ilu A-nu Sar ilu Igig6 u 


ilu A-nun-na-ki bel matate llu Bel a-bu ilani mu-Sim Simati 


2. mu-$ir e-§u-rat [Same-e 




[rabuj^-u nik-la 2 -ti 


Sa 


tahazi 


-lul- 


ta-Sa tukuntu ilani rabute ra’im-ut Sarru-ti-ia 


mub?t-bur 


bel-e ma-’a-diS is-ku-nu i-ni-ni. 


y • 

5. Sulmanu-aSaredu Sar kiS-Sat niSe rubu-u Sangu ASdr Sarru dan-nu Sar matu ASSiir 

Sar kul-lat kib-rat arba’-i iIu §am-Su kiS-Sat nise 

6. mur-te-du-u ka-liS matate Sarru ba-’a-it [ila]ni ni-Sit e-[ni] Bel Sakkanak 

Astir pit-ku-du rubu-u na-a-du a-me-ru 

7. [du]-ur-ge u Sap-Sa-ke mu-kab-bi-is ri-Se-ti-e Sa Sade-e ka-liS b ur ‘^a-a-ni Ria-bir 

bilti 9 u i-gi-si-e 

8. [k£li-S]i-na kibrate mu-pat-tu-u tu-da-ti sa e-lis u Sap-lis £a a-na ti-ib tabazi-Su 

dan-ni kibrate ul-ta-nap-Sa-ka 

9. i-hi-lu matate ina me-dil id-du-ti-Su is-da-si-na; zikaru dan-nu sa ina tukul-ti 

AStir Ou ga-inaS ilani ri-§e-Su ittala-ku-ma 

10. ina mal-ke Sa kib-rat arba’-i Sa-nin-Su la isu-ti Sar 10 matate Sar-bu Sa ar-be pa- 

as-ku-te ittala-ku iS-tam-da-bu Sade-e u tamate 

11. apal m 'ASur-nasir-pal Sakan ,lu Bel Sangti AStir sa Sangti-su eli ilani i-te-bu-ma 

matate nap-bar-Si-na a-na Sepe-Su u-Sak-ni-Su nab-ni-tu ellu-tu Sa Tukulti- 
Adar 

12. sa kul-lat za-i-re-Su 11 i-ni-ru-ma is-pu-nu a-bu-ba-ni-is. Il-nu-ma AStir belu 

rabu-u ina ku-un [libbi 12 -]Su ina 13 inati-Su 14 ellati ud-da-ni-ma 

13. re-’u-ut matu ASStir ib-ba-an-ni kakku dan-nu [mut]-Sam-kit la ma-gi-ri u-Safc- 

me-ba-ni-ma a-ga-a [§i-ra] u-pir-ra 15 belu-ti nap-bar matate 

14. tu . . . . [na-ki]-ru-ut AStir a-na pe-li u Suk-nu-Se ag-giS u-ma-’i-ra-an-ni 

ina time?-Su-ma ina Sur-rat Sarru 17 -ti-ia ina mab-ri-e pali-ia 

15. ina kusse Sarru-ti rabi-iS u-Se-bu narkabate ummanate-’a 16 ad-ki ina ni-ri-bi Sa 

matu Si-me-si eru-ub 18 a 19 20 -na ^A-ri-di al dan-nu-ti-Su 

16. sa m - Ni-in 21 -ni ak 189 -te-rib ala a-si-bi ak 189 -ta-Sad dikta-Su ma’attu a-duk Sal- 

la-su 22 aS-lu-la a-si-tu Sa kakkade ina pu-ut ali-Su ar-$ip 

• • 9 

17. ^battile-Su-nu §al14 ba-tu-la-te-Su-nu a-na ma-ak-lu-te aSrup. Ki-i ina aiu A-ri- 

di-ma us 25 -ba-ku-ni ma-da-tu Sa matu Har-ga-a-a 26 27 matu Har-ma-sa-a-a 


* The numbers above the signs refer to “ Corrections.” 

t The remaining traces of the sign (in R. “ u ” ‘‘ nap ”) seems to be in favor of muh. 
t R. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Col. I. 

1. A§ur, the great lord, the king of all* the great gods, Anu, king of the 
Igigi and Anunnaki, the lord of lands, Bel, the father of the gods the deter- 

2. miner of destinies, 2 who fixes the bounds (bands) of (heaven and) earth, Ea, 
the decider, the king of the abyss, great in wise devices, Nanir, of heaven and 

3. earth, the majestic, §ama§, Hhe judge of the (four) quarters of the globe, 
the ruler of mankind, I§tar, the queen of war and battle, whose command is 

4 . war ; the great gods, the favorers of my sovereignty, 4 lordship, might and rule 
have they increased, my renowned name, my majestic title, isf come before 

5. rulers, abundantly have they (the gods) established my i-ni-ni (or me f). 5 Sal- 
maneser, the king of the multitude of men, the prince, the priest of A§ur, the 
mighty king, the king of the land of Assyria, the king of the whole of the 

6. four regions, the sun of all mankind, ®the ruler (who rules fully) of all lands, 
the king chosen of the gods, the beloved of Bel, the governor of A§ur, the cir- 

7 . cumspect, the great, the majestic, who looks upon 7 paths and declivities, who 
treads the peaks of mountains (and) forests everywhere, who receives the 

8. tribute and presents of ^11 regions, who opens up the roads both above and 
below, who, by the approach of his mighty battle, distresses the regions and 

9. 9 shakest countries to their foundations in the power of his might,—the manly, 

y * 

the mighty, who by the aid of ASur (and) SamaS, the gods his helpers, marches, 

10. and 10 among the princes of the four regions has no rival; king of countries, 
the powerful (one) who marches over declivitous routes, traverses mountains 

11. and seas, n the son of ASurnazirpal, the governor? of Bel, the priest (servant) 
of Asur, whose priestship being well-pleasing unto the gods,|| they subjected 

12. all lands to his feet, the brilliant descendant of Tiglath-adar 12 who subjugated 

all his enemies and hurled them down as a deluge.-At the time when Asur, 

the great lord, in the fidelity (or fixedness) of his heart, with his clear eyes 

13. recognized (knew) me and to the ^sovereignty of the land of Assyria called 
me, a powerful weapon, the overthrower of the insubordinate, he bestowedlt 
upon me, and with a majestic crown adorned (decked ?) my sovereignty, all 

14. lands 14 .the enemies of Asur to subjugate and subdue sternly 

did he command me. 

15. In those days, at the beginning of my rule, in my first year of rule, 15 (as) 
upon the throne of sovereignty ceremoniously I seated myself, the chariots, 
my forces, I assembled; into the pass of the land of Simesi I entered. To 

16. the city of Aridi, the stronghold 18 of Ninni, I approached. The city I be¬ 
sieged, I took. Many of his warriors I slew. His spoil I carried off. A 
column (row) of heads, at the entrance of the city-gate, I fixed together. 

17. 17 Their young men, their young women, I burned up. While I was quartered 


* = totality, 
t See notes. 

% Professor Sayoe leaves out the word ••i h 1 lu ” and supplies “ hope” instead (which robs the 
passage both of its poetry and meaning), or perhaps had in mind SlT, . 

fi The sign Sa might mean Siknu; but in view of Sargomlnscr. 3, Saknu is certainly oorrect 
here. 

I Lit., whose priestship was well-pleasing unto the gods and they, etc. 

1 Lit., caused me to hold. 
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18. matu Si-me-sa-a-a matu Si-me-ra-a-a matu Si-ri§-a-a matu Ul-ma-ni-a-a sise simd- 


19. 


25. 


33. 


34 


bur 


arhi 


narkabate 28 * 


20. ummanate u-se-tik a-na aiu Hu-pu-us-ki-a ak-te-rib fiJu Hu-pu-uS-ki-a a-di C 

alani 29 §a li-me-tu-su ina isati a§-ru-up m Ka-ki-a 

21. gar matu Na-i-ri u si-te-it ummanate-su igtu pa-an na-mur-rat kakke-’a ip-la- 

bu-ma gade-e dan-nu-ti i§-ba-tu arki-su-nu ana gade-e e-li 

22. tabazu dan-nu ina ki-rib sade-e as-ku-un abikta-gu-nu am-ba-a$ narkabatd 

ummanate 30 sise simd-at niri iltu 189a ki-rib sade-e d-te-ra pul-be me-lam-me 

23. ga Asur beli-ia is-bu-pu-su-nu-ti ur 31 -du-ni sepe-ia i§-ba-tu biltu u ma-da-tu 

eli-su-nu u-kin istu 189a ^Hu-pu-ug-ki-a at-tu-mug 

24. a-na aiu Su-gu-ni-a al dan-nu-ti-su sa m - A-ra 189 -me matu U-ra^-ar-ta-a 32 ak-te- 


rib ala a-si-bi ak 189 -ta-gad dikta-gu-nu ma-’a-tu a-duk 


XIV 


imm§ru 


li-me-tu-su ina isati as-ru-up istu aiu Su-gu-ni-a 

26. at-tu-mug a-na tam-di sa 

nike ana ilani-ia ak-ki ina d-me-su-ma §a-lani bu-na-ni-ia 

• • 

27. epu-ug ta-nit-ti Asur beli rubi-e beli-ia u li-ti kig-su-ti-ia ina ki-rib-gu al-tur 

ina eli tam-di u-se-ziz ina ta-ia-ar-ti-ia 

28. sa tam^-di ma-da^-tu sa m A-su 36 -u Diatu Gu-za-na-a 36a mat < ? >sise alpe §eni 

* 

karane II ud^-ra-a-te ga gina gu-un-gu-li-pi am-bur 


29. a-na ali-ia Assur ub-la. Ina arab Airi dm XIII istu 189 Wu Ninua at-tu-mug 

namidiklat e-te-bir gad ^Ha-sa-mu 6ada Di-ih-nu-nu [at]-ta-bal-kat 

30. ana ^“La-’a-la-’a-te ga m A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni ak-te-rib pu-ul-be’me-lam-me 

ga Agur beli-ia is-bu-pu-gu^-nu 40 a-[na]. 

31. e-lu-u ala ab-bu-ul ak-kur ina isati as-ru-up is-tu 6111 La-’a-la-’a-ti at-tu-mug 

a 41 -[na].'. . . 


32. sa m *A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni ak-te-rib m A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni a-na gi-big umm 42 [a- 


nate-gu it-ta-kiljf-ma kabla u tab&za [ana e-pig] 

ilani rabute bdle-ia it^-ti-su am-dab-bi-i§ a-b 
e-sir^-gu igtu aiu Ki-[ra]?-ka at-tu-mug 


a-ni. I-na tukul-ti Agdr 


bu-ni apal A-di-ni [a-likt 


35. [i-na 48 pu-ut ali-iu ar-sip] 


10 cm. broken. 


na-a sa m * Ga-’a-u-ni aiu Sa-ru ? 


gam-{kit 47 ] a-si-tu ga kakkade 

• • • * 

. ma-da-tu ga m *Ha-pi-ni ^“Til-ab- 
a ? 49 m * Gi-ri-Rimman 


36 


37 


kaspa bura§a alpe §eni karane am-bur igtu aiu Bur-mar-’a-na 
elippe inagak tab^-gi-e naru Puratu 

i ga 500 “-Ka-ta-zi-li 50 ** matu Ku-mu-ba-a-a kaspa b u r&§a alpe 


$eni karane am-bur a-na matu5I [Pa-kar-ru]-ub-bu-ni 


* No pi. sign on Monolith, hence prop, narkabta. 
t Restored by comparison with Obv. n., 15, in R., 5, No. 0, 42 and 48. 


X or [ak-tg-rib] 
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18. in the city of Aridi, the tribute of the Hargmans, the Harmasaeans, 18 the 
Simesaens, the Simeraeans, the Sirisians, the Ulmanians, horses trained* to 

19. the yoke, oxen, sheep, wine I received. From the city of Aridi 19 I departed. 
Steep roads and difficult mountains, which like the point of an iron dagger 
raised their peaks to the skies, with hatchets of bronze (and) copper 1 broke 

20. down. Chariots (and) forces I brought through. To the city of Hupuskia I 
advanced. The city of Hupuskia together with one hundred bordering towns 

21. I burned with fire. Kakia, 21 the king of the land of Na’iri, and the remainder 
of his troops before the brilliancy of my weapons became afraid and betook 
themselvesf to the mighty mountains. After them to the mountains I 

22. ascended. 22 A great battle in the midst of the mountain 1 fought. Their 
overthrow I accomplished. Chariots, forces, horses trained to the yoke out of 

23 the mountain I brought back. The fear of the splendor ^of ASur, my lord, 
overwhelmed them ; they descended and laid hold of my feet.+ Taxes and 

24. tribute I laid upon them. From the city of Hupuskia I departed. ^To the 
city of Sugunia, the stronghold of Aramu of the land of Urartu, I advanced ; 

25. the city I besieged, I took. Many of their warriors I slew. ^His spoil I 
carried off. A column of heads at the entrance of his city I fixed together. 
Fourteen of its neighboring towns I burnt with fire. From the city of Sugu- 

26. nia I departed. 26 To the sea of the land of Na’iri I descended. My weapons 

27. in the sea I washed. Offerings to my gods I sacrificed. In those days ^I 
made a life-size image of myself; the glory of Asur, the great lord, my lord, 
and the might of my power, I wrote upon it and placed it above the sea. On 

28. my return 28 from the sea, tribute from Asd of the land of Gozan, horses, 

29. oxen, sheep, wine, two dromedaries, I received ; ^to my city A§§ur, I brought 
(them). In the month of Iyyar, the 13th day, I departed from Nineveh, I 
crossed the Tigris, the mountain of Hasamu, the mountain Dihnunu, I 

30. passed over. To the city of 30 La’la tu which belonged to Ahuni, the son of 
Adini, I approached. The fear of the splendor of Asur my lord overwhelmed 

31. them. To (the mountains etc.?) they went. 31 The city I destroyed (and) 
devastated. With fire I burnt it. From the city of La’la’td I departed. To 

32. (the city of Kiraka, the city) 0 f ^Ahuui, the son of Adini, I advanced. Ahuni, 

the son of Adini, trusted to the multitude of his forces, and to offer engage- 

33. ment and battle (he advanced against me). With the help of A§ur ^and the 

great gods, my lords, I fought with him. His overthrow I accomplished. In 

34. his city I shut him in. From the city Kiraka? I departed. 34 To the city of 

Burmar’ana, belonging to Ahuni, the son of Adini, (I went. The city) I be¬ 
sieged, I took. Three hundred of their fighting men I brought down with my 

35. weapons. A column of heads 35 (at the entrance of his city I fixed together). 
. . . Tribute of Hapini of the city of Tilabna, of Ga uni of the city of 

36. Sa-ru ? . . . . a ? Giri-Ramman. 36 silver, gold, 

oxen, sheep, wine I received. From the city of Burmar’ana I departed. In 

37. ships of lamb-skins ^I crossed the Euphrates. Tribute from Katazilu of the 
land of Kumuhu, silver, gold, oxen, sheep, wine I received. To the land of 


e 



* 8pan of the yoke, 
t Lit., took the mighty mountains. 
t — did me obeisance. 
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38. alani 5a m A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni sa 5epa am-ma-te 5a naru Puratu ak-te-rib a-bi- 

ik-ti mati as-kun alani-su na-mu-ta 

39. u-5a-lik abikta ku-ra-de-su seru rap-su u-mal-li iM.mC §abe ti-du-ki-5u-nu ina 

* 

kakki u-5am-kit 52 (nothin* wanting) 

40. istu 189 ^nPa-kar-ru-uh-bu-ni at-tu-mus a-na ala-ni §a m Mu-tal-li ^Gam-gu- 

ma-a-a ak-te-rib ma-da-tu 

41. 5a m Mu-tal-li ^Gam-gu-ma-a-a kaspa b ur ^§ a alpe $eni karane marat-su 53 

i5-tu nu-du-ni 54 5a ma-’a-di [am]-bur istu aiu Gam-gu-me 

42. at-tu-mu5 ana ^Lu-ti-bu al dan-nu-ti-su sa m *Ha-a-ni matu Sa-am-’a-la-a-a 

ak-te-rib m *Ha-a-nu matu Sa-am^’a-tla-al-a ra -Sa-pa-lu-ul-me 

43. mfttu Pa-ti-na-a-a m A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni m * Sa-an-ga-ra matu Gar-ga-miS-a-a 

a-na ri-^u-ut 55 ^a-ha-mes [it-]tak-lu-ma ik-su-ru 

44. tabaza a-na e-pis eteku^-ma 56 *' a-na irti-ia it-bu-ni ina idati $i-ra-a 57 -ti 5a 


45 


54. 


1 . 


2 


3. 


ilu Urugallu a-lik pani-ia ina kakke ez-zu^-te. 




dab-bi-?i^ u- [ nu59 ] 


46. ina kakke u-sam-kifc kima i,u Ramman eli-5u-nu ri-bi-il-ta u-Sa-az-nin 60 ina 

hi-ri-?e at-bu-uk-5u-nu sal-mat 

47. ku-ra-di-su-nu §eru rap-su u-mal-li dame-su-nu kima na-pa-si 5ada-a a§-ru-up 

narkabate 600 [ma]-’a-tu sise 

48. simd-at niri-su e-kim-su a-si-tu sa kakkade ina pu-ut ali-5u ar-?ip &lani-5u 


• • 


ab-bul ak-kur ina isati [as-ru 81 ]-up 

• • 

49. ina u-me-su-ma ad-lu-ul nar-bu-ut ilani rabute §a A§0r u llu §a-ma5 kur-di-su-nu 

u-5a-pa ana $a-a-te §a-lam 5arru-ti*ia 

50. 5ur-ba-a epu-us il-ka-kat kur-di-ia ep-sit ur-nin^-ti-ia ina ki-rib-5u al-tur ina 

ft 

res e-ni nftru Sa-lu-a-ra 

51. 5a sepu sade-e mfttu Ha-ma-ni u-se-ziz is-tu matu Ha-ma-ni at-tu-mu5 nflru A-ra- 

an-tu e-te-bir a-na a,u A-li- 9 ir(mus) 

52. al dan-nu-ti-5u sa m - Sa-pa-lu-ul-me matu Pa-ti-na-a-a ak-te-rib ra * Sa-pa-lu-ul-m6 

Wu Pa-ti-na-a-a a-na Su-zu-ub 83 

53. nap5ate-5u m A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni m - Sa-ga-ra 6111 Gar-ga-mi§-a-a m - Ha-a-a-nu 


matl1 Sa-ma-’a-la-a-a m * Ka-te-Su 66 ?. 66 


bi 


I* 


mfttu Hi-lu-ka-a-a m * Bur-a-na-te mfttu Ja-as-bu- 


ka-a-a m - A-da(?) 


67 


three signs very doubtful) 


Col. II. 


ka-a 


u-par-ri-ir ala a-si-bi ak-ta-[5ad] 


narkabate^-Su ma’adu sise ^imd^-at niri-5u . . [a5]-lu-la [dikta-5u ma’adu] 


4. [ina] kakke u-5am-kit ina ki-rib tam-ba-ri 54-a-ti m * Bur-a-na-te [ matu Ja-as 

bu-ka-a-a] 
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38. (Pakaru)bbuni, ^he cities of Abuni, the son of Adini, on the farther side of 
the Euphrates, I approached. The overthrow of the land I accomplished. 

39. The cities 3 ®I turned to destruction, (with) the overthrow of his soldiers (brave 
ones) I filled the wide district. One thousand and three hundred of his war- 

40. riors with the weapons I brought low. ^From the city of Pakaruhbuni I 

41. departed, to the cities of Mutalli the Gamgumian I advanced. Tribute ^from 
Mutallu the Gamgumian, silver, gold, oxen, sheep, wine, his daughter with her 

42. large dowry, I received. From the city of Gamgume 42 I departed. To the 
city of Lutibu, the stronghold of Hanu, the Samalaean I advanced. Hanu 

43. the Sama’laean, Sapalulme, ^the Patinaer, Abuni, the son of Adini, Sangara 
the Carchemisian, trusted to their reciprocal aid, and collected together. 

44. ^Battle to make they advanced, and came up before me (lit., to my breast). 
In the exalted power of Nergal, who goes before me, with the strong weapons 

46. which ^ASur, the lord, presented, I fought with them; their overthrow I 

46. accomplished; their fighting men 46 with the weapons I brought low. Like 
the god Ramman, over them I caused to pour an inundation. Into 

47. the ditches (of the city) I cast them. 47 The corpses of their warriors 
I caused to fill the wide field. With their blood like wool I colored the 

48. mountain. Many of their chariots, horses drained to the yoke I took from 
him. A column of heads at the entrance of his city I fixed together. His 

49. cities I destroyed, I devastated, I burnt with fire. ^In those days I was 

■ 

obedient to the will (lit. greatness) of the great gods in causing the bravery! 
of ASur and §amas to shine for future (days). A sovereign image of great 

50. size I made. The course of my bravery, the deeds of my power, I wrote upon 

51. it. At the head source of the river Saluara, 51 which is at the foot of the 
mountain of the land of Hamani, I erected (it). From the land of Hamani I 
departed. The river Orontes I crossed. To the city of Alisir (mu§), the 
stronghold of Sapalulmu, the Patinian, I advanced. Sapalulmu, the Patinian 

53. to save ^his life,! Ahuni the son of Adini, Sagara the Carchemisian, Hanu the 
Sama’laean KataSu ? the Kfiean Pibiri, the Cilician Buranata, the Jasbukean 
Ada?. 


Col. H. 


1 .. . . . ka. 

2 .I broke, the city I besieged, I took 


3. his chariots many, horses trained to the yoke.I carried off. 

4. (His many warriors) *with the weapons I brought low. In the same battle 

• Power. 
t Lit. Mum. 

X Sagara. Probably the same as Saugara, 1.43; n. 19,27,82. 

*3 
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5. ka-a-ti lu ik-Su-du &Ju ma-ba-ze rabdte Sa Wu Pa-ti-na-a-a . . . 

6. e-li-ni-te Sa matu A-bar-ri u ? tam-di DUP* IIu 8am-Si kima ti-lu a-bu-be lu afi- 

bu 71 -[up-Su-nu-ti] 

7. ma-da-tu Sa sarra-ni Sa a-hat t&m-di am-bur ina a-bat tam-di ra-pa-aS-te me 72 * 

Se-riS Sal-te-iS 

8. lu at-ta 189 -lak §a-lam belu-ti-ia mu-kin Sumi-ia a-na da-ra-a-ti epu-uS ina 61i 

tam-di u 73 -[Se-ziz] 

9. a-na Sade-e matu Ha-ma-ni e-li *9 U ga-Su-re e-ri-ni bu-ra-Se 74 a 75 -kis a-na 


21 


22 . 


23. 


V 


1 A A 

ade-e 


Pa-ti-na-a-a akSu- 


10. matu A-ta-lu-ur a-Sar salmu Sa ASur-ir-bi zak-pu a-lik $alma itti 76 §almi-8u 

u-Se-ziz iStu tam-di at-tar 7 - 7 [rad] 

11. aiu Ta-ia-a 78 aiu Ha-za-zu aiu Nu-li-a a * u Bu-ta-a-mu Sa 

ud MM.DCCC. dikta-Su-nu 

12. a-duk xivM.yiC Sal- 79 -la-su-nu as-lu-la ma-da-tu Sa m * A-ra-me apal Gu-si 

kaspa burasa alpe 

13. §eni karane fyun^u ka-sap ambur. Ina li-me Satti Sumi-ia ina 81 arab 


Airi dm xiii iStu aiu [Ni-nu-a] 


14. at-tu-mus 


Sadil 


Sadfl Di-ib 


at-ta 


a-na alu Til-bur[si-ip] al dan-nu-[ti-Sut Sa] m * A-bu-[ni] 


15. apal A-di-ni ak-te-rib m * A-b[u-ni ap]al A-di-ni a-na gi-biS ummanate-Su it-ta- 

kil-ma a-na irti-ia it-[ba a-bi]-ik-ta-Su aS-kun ina [ali-Su] 

16. e-sir-Su iStu aiu Til-bur-si-ip at-tu-muS ina elippe Sa maSak tab-Si-e naru Puratu 


ina me-li 189 -Sa e-te-bir aiu 


a?-ga-a aiu Ta-gi 


17. 9X11 Su-u-ru-nu aiu Pa-ri-pa aiu Til^ba-Se-ri-e aiu Da-bi-gu vi alani-Su dan-nu- 

ti Sa m * A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni Du] ak-ta-Sad dikta-Su 

18. ma’adu a-duk Sal-la-su-nu aS-lu-la n C alani Sa li-me-tu-Su-nu ab-bul ak-kur 

• • 

ina iSati aS-ru-up ana Wu Da-bi-gi-i 

19. ana aiu Sa-za-bi-e al dan-nu-ti-Su Sa 18 ® m * Sa-an-ga-ra 189 610 Gar-ga-miS-a-a ak- 

te-rib ala a-si-bi ak[ta-Sad] dikta-Su-nu ma’adu a-dtik 

20. Sal-la-su-nu aS-lu-la dla-ni Sa li-me-tu-5u ab-bul ak-kur ina iSati aS-ru-up Sarrd- 


ni Sa matu 


ana si-bir-ti-Su-nu 


tabazi-ia Sit-mu-ri ip-lab-d-ma 8ep6- 


ia i^-ba-tu 83 m 


un Sa 84 matu Pa-ti-na-a-a 


in Gun bura§i i C Gun kaspi in C Gun siparri m C Gun parzilli i M dikare 
siparri i M. ku lu-bul-[ti bir-me kuM ]kitti marat-su 
it-ti nu-du-ni-Sa ma’adi XX Gun 8i * argamani D alpe Y M. §eni am-bur-Sd I 
* Gun kaspi n Gun argamani ?C *9 U gaSure i ? u e-Su^t-ni 
24. ma-da-tu ina eli-Su aS-kun Satti-Sam-ma ina £li-ia ASSdr am-da-bar m * Ha-ia-a- 

na apal Gab-ba-ri Sa Sepu Ha-ma-ni X Gun kaspi XC (or XXX)? Gun 


Perhaps Grib. + n. 10. 


mistake of 
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5. Buranate [the Jasbukean] my hand took (captive), ^he great cities of the 

6. Patinians . . . upper (cities) of Phoenicia and ? the sea of the setting ? 
sun, like the ruins of a deluge, I destroyed them (lit., I cast them down). The 

7. tribute of the kings on the coast I received. On the coast of the broad sea 

8. (Mediterranean) upright and triumphant 8 I marched. A royal* image, the 
preserver of my name forever, I made. Above the sea I (erected it). To the 

9. mountains of Hamani I went up. Beams of cedar wood, cypress wood, I cut 

10. down. To the mountains 10 of the land of Atalur, where an image of ASur-irbi 
was erected, I went. An image with his image I erected. From the sea I 

11. descended. n The city of Taj a, the city of Hazazu, the city of Nulia, the city 
of Butamu of the Patinians, I took. Two thousand, eight hundred of their 

12. warriors 12 I killed. Fourteen thousand, six hundred of their prisoners I 

13. carried off. Tribute from Aramu, the son of Gusi, silver, gold, oxen, 13 sheep, 
wine, a bed of gold and silver I received. During the archonship of the year 

14. of my name, in the month of Iyyar, on the 13th day, 14 I departed from Nine¬ 
veh ; I crossed the Tigris (and) passed through the land of Dibnunu. To the 

15. city of Tilbarsip, the stronghold of Ahuni, 15 the son of Adini, I advanced. 
Ahuni, the son of Adini, trusted to the number of his forces and advanced 

16. against me. I accomplished his overthrow. In (his city) 16 I shut him. From 
Tilbarsip I departed. In ships of lamb-skins I crossed the Euphrates during 

17. high water. The city of . . aga ?, the city of Ta-gi . . . 17 the city of 

Sfirumu, the city of Paripa, the city of Til-baSere, the city of Dabigu, six 

18. strongholds of Ahuni, the son of Adini, I took. Many 18 of his warriors I 
killed ; their booty I carried off. Two hundred neighboring towns I destroyed, 

19. devastated (and) burnt with fire. To the city of Dabigu, 19 to the city of 
Sa-za-bfi, the stronghold of Sangara, the Carchemisian, I advanced. The city 

20. I besieged (and) took. Their many warriors I killed, ^heir booty I carried 
off. The neighboring cities I destroyed, devastated (and) burned with fire. 

21. The kings of the land of.all about,? before the brilliancy of my 

powerful weapons and my raging battle became terrified, and embraced! my 

22. feet.un from the land of Patina, ^hree talents of gold,? three 

. talents of silver, three talents of copper, three hundred talents of iron, one 

thousand vessels of copper, one thousand (pieces) of variegated cloth, linen, 

23. his daughter ^with her large dowry, twenty talents of purple cloth, five 
hundred oxen, five hundred sheep I received from him. One talent of silver, 

24. two talents of purple cloth, x hundred beams of cedar, ^as tribute I laid upon 
him. Every year in my city Asur I received (it). Hajanu, the son of Gabaru, 
at the foot of mount Hamanu, x talents of silver, (90 ? 3 ?) talents of gold, 


* Lit., “ image of my rule.” t Lit. *• according to their circumference.” t took. 

S According to present value of gold, a talent would be equal to about $32,400.00. 
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25. siparri XXX 87 Gun parzilli m C. ku lu-bul-ti bir-me kitu in C al-pe in M. 

$eni n C ga-Su-re e-ri-ni 88 n X # BeP 11 ^ e-ri-ni 

26. marat-su it-ti nu-du-ni-Sa am-bur-Sd X ma-na kaspi i C 89 gaSure ^ e-ri-ni 

C 90 X*—Be-P 1 - *9 U e-ri-ni ma-da-tu ina eli-Sd 91 aS-kun Satti-Sam-ma 

27. am-da-har m * A-ra-mu apal A-gu-si X ma-na bur&ri VI Gun kaspi D alpe v 

M. seni am-bur-sd m - Sa-an-ga-ra 6111 Gar-ga-miS III 92 Gun 

28. b ur &9i LXX Gun kaspi XXX Gun siparri C Gun parzilli XX Gun arga- 

manu D 93 Kakke marat-su it-ti nu-du-ni u C marate rabute-Su 

29. D alpe 94 v M. ?eni am-bur-Su LX ma-na bura§i I Gun kaspi II Gun arga- 

mdni ina eli-Su aS-kun Satti-Sam-ma am-da-bar-Su m * Ka-ta-zi-lu 

30. matu Ku-mu-ha-a-a XX ma-na kaspi in. C J 9 U gaSure e-ri-ni Satti-Sam-ma am- 

da-har. Ina li-me m * ASdr-bel-ka-in ina 95 arab Du^zi? dm XIII iStu Wu 
Ninua at-tu-muS 

31. “^Idiklat e-te-bir Ha-sa-mu Sad “ Di-ib-nu-nu-nu at-ta-bal-kat ana Wu 

Til-bar-si-ip al dan-nu-ti-Su Sa m - A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni ak-ta-Sad m * A-bu-ni 

32. apal A-di-ni iStu pan na-mur-rat kakke-ia iz-zu-te u tabazi-ia Sit-mu-ri a-na 

Su-zu-ub napSate-Su [ina me-li]-Sa n&ru Puratu e-bir 

33. a-na matate Sa-ni-a-ti ib-bal-kit ina ki-bit ASdr beli rabi be^li-ia Wu Til-bar- 

si-ip Wu A-li- 189 gu . . }° p m ; . . Sa-gu-ka a-na Wu Sarruti-ia 

34. a$-bat amele ameiu AS-Sd-ra-a-a ina lib-bi u-Se-Sib ekallate a-na Sd-bat Sarrdti 

ia ina ki-rib-Su ad-di ^ Til-bar-si-[ip] aiu Kar-§ulman-aSared 

35. Sum Nap-pi-gi aiu Li-ta-ASdr Sum Wu Al-li-gi aiu A$-bat?la-ku-na Sum Wu 

Ru-gu-li- 189 -ti aiu Ku(Dur)-bi-it(d) ["SumeJ-Su-nu ab-bi ina dmi-Su-ma 

36. a-na ASur-u-tir-a§-bat Sd 189 amele mfttu Hat-ta-a-a a,u Pi 100 -it-ru i-ka-bu- 

Su-ni Sd 189 eli nftru Sa-gu-[ra] Sd Sepa-am-ma Sa nftru Purati 

37. d Wu Mu-ut-ki-i-nu Sd 189 Sepa? an-na-te Sd nftru Puratu Sd m - Tukulti-pal-eSar- 

ra abu rubu-d alik pani-ia u-Sa-[a§ 101 -bi?-tu] ina tar 102 -^ 108 m - ASdr-kirbi 108 ? 

38. Sar mfttu ASSdr Sar matu A-ra-mu ina da-na-ni e-ki-mu-ni ala-ni Sd-nu-ti a-na 

aS-ri-Su-nu d-te-ra mdre AS-Su-ra-a-a ina lib-bi u-Se-Sib. 

39. Ki-i ina Kar-§ulman-aSared us-ba-ku-ni ma-da-td Sa Sarra-ni Sa a-ftat] 

tam-di u Sarra-ni Sa a*bat “ aru Purati kaspi bura$a anakuP 1 - siparra 

40. dikare siparri parzilluP 1 * 105 alpe $eni ^-lu-bul-ti bir-me u ku * kituP 1 -am-bur 

iStu aiu Kar-§ulmanu-aSared at-tu-muS Su-mu 10fl at-ta-bal-kat 

41. a-na matu Bit-za-ma-ni at-ta-rad iStu 189 matul07 Bit-za-ma-a-ni at-tu-muS 

Na-am-da-nu B®**® Me-ir-?- 108 su a-ta-bal-kat ar-be pa-aS-ku-te Sade-e 

42. mar-Su-ti Sa kima Se-lu-ut patri a-na 8ame-e zi-kip-ta iSku-nu ina ag-gul-lat 

drd ak-kur 109 nark abate ummanate d-Se-tik a-na matu En-zi-te Sd 189 ISd-a 

• See oorreotion 90 for the representation of this sign, the syllabic value of which is not 
known. See also note. 
iw Nor. Lex. 154, correct. 
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25. thirty talents of copper, thirty talents of iron, three hundred (pieces) of 
variegated cloth, linen, three hundred oxen, three thousand sheep, two hun- 

26. dred beams of cedar, two X-Be of cedar, ^his daughter with her large dowry 
I received from him. Ten mana of silver, one hundred beams of cedar, one 
hundred ? X-Be of cedar as tribute I laid upon him. Every year in my city 

27. ASur ^I received it. Aramu, the son of Agusu, ten mana of gold, six talents 
of silver , five hundred oxen, five thousand sheep, I received of him. Sangara 

28. of the city of Carchemish, three talents of ^gold, seventy talents of silver, 
thirty talents of copper, one hundred talents of iron, twenty talents of varie¬ 
gated cloth, five hundred weapons, his daughter with dowry, and one hundred 

29. daughters of his nobles,^five hundred oxen, five thousand sheep I received 
from him. Sixty mana of gold, one talent of silver, two talents of variegated 

30. cloth, I laid upon him. Every year I received (it) from him. Katazilu, ^the 

Kumubian, twenty mana of silver, three hundred beams of cedar, every year 
I received (of him)-In the archonship of Asurbelkain, in the month of Tam- 

31. muz, on the 13th day, I departed from the city of Nineveh. 31 The river Tigris 
I crossed, the mountain of Hasamu, the mountain of Difonunu, I traversed. 
To the city of Tilbarsip, the stronghold of A^uni, the sou of Adini, I came* 

32. Ahuni, 32 the son of Adini, before the brilliancy of my mighty weapons and 
my raging battle, to save his life, during high water, crossed the river 

33. Euphrates. 33 To other lands he crossed through. By command of ASur the 
great lord, the city of Tilbarsip. the city of Aligu . . . (city of) Sagukka 

34. to my royal city I brought. ^The men of* Assyria within (it), I settled. 
Palaces, for my royal residence in its midst I built. The city of Tilbarsip, 

35. Kar-Salmaneser, the name of the city Nappigi, Lita-A§ur, 35 the name of the 
city of Aligu, Azbat(?)lakuna, the name of the city Ruguliti, Ku(dur)bit(?) their 

36. names I called.—In those days also, 36 to the city of A§ur-utir-a$bat which the 
men of the land of Chatti call the city of Pethor, which is above the river 

37. Sagilr, beyond the river Euphrates, ^and the city of Mutkinu which is on 
this side of the Euphrates which Tiglathpileser, the father who was (went) 

38. before me, had violently taken, (which) in the time of Asurkirbi(?) 38 the king 
of the land of Assyria(?) the king of Aram (Mesopotamia)! had by force 
taken away; these same cities I restored to their place. The sons of Assyria 

39. (i. e. Assyrians) I settled within (them). 39 While I was quartered in the city 
of Kar-Salmaneser, the tribute of the kings of the sea-coast, and the kings 

40. along the shores of the Euphrates, silver, gold, lead, copper, ^vessels of 
copper and iron, oxen, sheep, variegated cloth and linen I received. From 
the city of Kar-Salmaneser I departed, the mountain of Sumu I crossed over. 

41. 41 To the land of Bit-Zamani I descended. From the land of Bit-Zamani I 
departed. The mountain of Namdanu, the mountain Meirsu I crossed. De- 

42. clivitous roads and 42 difficult mountains, which like the point of a dagger 
raised (made) their peaks to the skies, with hatchets of bronze I broke down. 
Chariots (and) forces I caused to go through (forward). To the land of 


* Lit. “men, Assyrians." 


agreement bad been made by which the king of Aram received it back 


again 
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43. at-ta-rad matu En-zi-te a-na si-bir-ti-Sa kati ik-Su-du ala-ni-Su-nu ab-bul ak*^ 

kur ina iSati aS-ru-up Sal-la 110 -su-nu bu-Sa-Su-nu §A-GA-su-nu a-na Id me-ni 

44. aS-lu-la sa-lam Sarru-ti-ia Sur-ba-a epu-uS ta-na-ti ASur beli rabe beli-ia u le-ti 

kis-Sd-ti-ia ina ki-rib-Su al-tur aiu Sa-lu-ri-a Saplu 111 * [ § adu?]m Ki-ri-e-ki d- 


Se-ziz 


45. IStu It!n-zi-te at-tu-muS nAru Ar-za-ni-a e-te-bir a-na m & tu Su-uh- 


me a-na 


ak-te-rib ftlu U-aS-ta-al al dan-nu-ti-Su ak-ta-Sad [m&tu]+g u - u }j-me a-na si- 


bir-ti-Sa 

46. ab-bul ak-kur ina 


ru-un m * Su 


ina ka-ti as-bat 


istu 


ub 


bir-ti-Sa ak-Sud ala-ni-Su-nu ab-bul ak-kur 


§A 



iat 


Cm lotu A/U X C* V/ IX X 

m. Ar-ra-mu U 


49. u 114 taljazi-ia Sit-mu-ri ip-lalj-ma ala-Su d-maS-Sir 115 a-na Sade-e mAtu Ad-du-ri 

e-li arka-Su a-na Sade-e ell tabazu dan-nu ina ki-rib Sade-e as-kun m M. IV C 

r 

50. mun-dab-bHi-Su ina kakke u-Sam-kit kima llu Ramman ina eli-Su-nu ri-[bi- 

il] 116 -tu u-sa-az-nin 116 ? dame-Su-nu kima na-pa-si [sada lu] a§-ru-up|| 118 uS- 
ma-nu 119 -Su e-ki-im-Su 

51. narkabate-Su bit-bal 129 -lu-Sd sise 189 -Su lm6ru pa-re-Su a-ga-li §A-G A-Su Sal-la-su 

bu-Sa-Su ma-’a-du istu ki-rib Sade-e d-te-ra 189 m - Ar-ra l89 -mu a-na su-zu-ub 

52. napsate-Su a-na Sade-e mar-Si e-li ina ki-§ir zikruti-ia mat-su kima ^P 11 rimi 121 

a-di-iS alani-Su na-mu 122 -ta d-Sa-lik dlu Ar-za(§)-aS-ku adi ala-ni 

53. Sd li 189 -me-tu-Sd ab-bul [ak-kur ina iSati as-ru-up] a-si-ti-a-te 5d 124 kakkade 125 

ina pu-ut abulli-Su ar-$ip ..... ma?-(pl.)-te ina lib-bi 

54.|| [a]n-nu-te ina ba-tu [bat-te-Sa] a-si-ta-a-te ina zi-ki-pe d-za-kip 

i§tu aiu Ar-za-aS-[ku] at-tu-muS a-na sade-e 
55. [ mAtu ^1-ri-ti-a a-lik §a-lam Sarru]!f-ti-ia Sur-ba-a epu-uS ta-na-ti [Sa] ASur belu 

rabu 126 beli-ia u le-ti kiS-S^-ti-ia Sa ina mfitu U-ra-[ar]te e-tap-pa-Su ina ki- 


rib-Su 


fs 


56. [al 127 -tur ina m&tu E-ri]**-ti-a iHa-zi-iz i§tu mAtu E-ri-ti-a at-tu-[mustt 
. A-ra-ma-li-e ak-te-rib alani-Su ab-bul ak-kur ina iSati aS-ru-up 
67. istu &lu A-ra-ma-li 189 -e at-tu-muS a-na ftlu Za-an-zi-d-[ak 128 -te-rib 


.Alu] 




d 


. ??a-na taha 129 za e-du-ur 130 sepe-’a i§-bat 


*«» 


Ki*ta,” not “ku-ta,” as in R. 


+ “Matu” probably omitted, occasioned by the preceding “Sad. 
t “ ti " instead of piur. sign is probably an oversight. 

6 Schrader’s supposition (KGF. 132) correct. 

I Line 64 restored by reference to Asurnaz. 1.91. 

118 cm. broken out. 


ft 


By Sayce and Schrader correctly restored, 
tt Lacuna 14 cm. 

& 16 cm. broken out. 

66 Cir. 12 cm. broken out, illegible, not as in R. 
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43. Enzite of the land of Isua ^I descended. The land of Enzite in its whole 
extent my hands took. Their cities I destroyed (and) devastated (and) burnt 

44. with fire. Their spoil, their possessions and goods without number U 1 carried 
off. My royal image, of great size, I made. The excellence of ASur, the great 
lord, my lord, and the might of my power I wrote upon it. (In) the city of 

45. Saluria at the foot of mount(?) Kirieki I erected it? ^From the land of Enzite 
I departed. The river Arzania I crossed. To the land of Sufcme I advanced. 
The city of Ua§tal, his stronghold, I took. (The land) of Su^me in its whole 

46. extent “I destroyed, devastated and burned with fire. Sua, the governor of 
their cities, I took with my hand. From the land of Subme I departed. To 

47. the land of Dajaeni I descended. The city Dajaeni, 47 in its whole extent I 
conquered. Their cities I destroyed, devastated and burnt with fire. Their 
spoil and large possessions I took forth. From the land of Dajaeni I departed. 

48. To 48 the city of ArzaSku, the royal city of Aramu, from the land of Urartai, 
I advanced. Arramu of the city of Urartai, before the brilliancy of my 

49. mighty weapons 49 and my raging battle became afraid. His city he aban¬ 
doned (and) to the mountains of the land of Adduri he ascended. After him 
I ascended the mountains (and) a hard battle in the midst of the mountains I 

50. made. Three thousand four hundred “of his fighting men I brought low 
with the weapons. Like Ramman, over them an inundation I poured. With 

51. their blood, as with wool, I colored the mountain. His baggage I took from 

✓ 

him. 51 His chariots, his riding horses, his horses trained to the yoke, steers, 
calves, his goods, his spoil, his large possessions out of the midst of the moun- 

52. tains I brought back. Aramu, 52 to save his life betook himself to the difficult 
mountains. In the might of my manhood, his land, like a wild ox, I trod 
down, his cities I turned to destruction. The city of Arzasku together with 

53. “the neighboring cities I destroyed (devastated and burned with fire.) Col¬ 
umns of heads at the entrance of the city gate I fixed together. 

54. some in the midst 54 .-others round about the . . columns on 

stakes I gibbeted. From the city of ArazaSku I departed. To the mountains 

55. “(of the land of Efitia I went, my royal image) of great size I made. The 
excellence of A§ur, the great lord, my lord, and the might of my power, which 

56. in the land of Urartu I exercised, I wrote upon it. “In the land of Eritia I 
erected (it). From the land of Eritia I departed [ . . . . Against . . 

... of the city] of Aramalu I approached. His cities I destroyed, devas- 

* 

57. tated and burnt with fire. 57 From the city of Aramalu I departed. To the 

city of Zanzin I (advanced.Battle he avoided, 

* Here evidently the name of the governor Is omitted. See “ Sua” next line. 
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58. sise simd-at nire alpe $eni am-bur-Sd re-mu-tu aS-ku-na-aS[8u] 


62. 


63. 


65 


69. 


74. 


-ia a-na tam-di 


59. Sd mAtu Na-i-ri at-ta-rad kakke ASflr iz-zu-te ina lib-bi tam-di d-lil* imm 6ruin 

nike [ak-ki §a-lam Sarrii-ti-ia Sur-ba-a]t epu-uS ta-na-ti 

60. ASur beli rabi beli-ia al-ka-kat kur-di-ia u ep-Si-ti ur-nin-ti-ia ina ki-rib-Su al- 

tur [iStu tam-di] at-tu-mus a-na Gil-za-a-ni 

61. ak-te-rib m * A-sa-a-d Sar Gil-za-a-ni a-di abe 132 -Su aple-Su ina 133 irti-ia 


u-§a-d 134 ....... Sarru?-ti? sise 


II 




mktu 


ali-Su ina e-kur-ri-5u d-Se-ziz iStu m&tu Gil-za-a-ni at-tu-muS 


64. a-na & lu §i-la-ia al dannu-ti-Su Sa m * Ka-a-ki Sar dlu Hu-pu-uS-ki-a ak-te-rib 


m M 


imdru 


la ina ni-ri-be Sa m&tu En-zi-te eru-ub ina ni-ri-be Sa m&tu Kir-ru-ri 135 


66. ina reS Arba’il d-$i-a m * A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni sd 189 iStu 189 Sarra-ni abe-ia 

8i 136 -ip-§u [u] 138 dan-na-ni 138 il-ta-kan-nu ina Sur-rat Sarrd-ti-ia ina li 189 -me 

67. Sanat Sumi-ia-ma 139 iStu filu Ninua at-tu-mus Til-bur-si-ip al dan-nu-ti-Su 

a-si-bi ku-ra-de-iat al-me-Su mitrhu 140 -§u 141 ina§ lib-bi-Su aS-kun 

68. kire-Su ak-ki-is nab-li mul-mu-li 189 eli-Su 


u-Sa-za-nin 


iStu pan na-mur-rat 


lab 


Puratu e-bir ina Sani-te Sat-te ina li 189 -me m * 
3-di gad ** §i-i-ta-am-rat uban Sade-e Sa a-bat 


nd™ Puratu 


70. Sa kima irpitti iStu Sarne-e Su-kal-lu-la-at a-na dan-nu-ti-su is-kun ina ki-bit 

ASiir beli rabe beli-ia u llu Urugallu a-lik pani-ia a-na * ad " §i-ta-am-rat ak- 
te-rib 

71. 8d ina Sarra-ni abe-ia mu-um-ma ina ki-rib-Su 145 la it-feu-d ina III O-me kar- 

ra-du Sadu-d i-bi-^a 146 ga-ab-Su libbi-Sd tu-ku 147 -um 148 -ta ub-la 6-11 ina S6pe-5u 
Sadu-d 

72. u-sab“bi’*P m * A-bu-ni a-na rupuS?H ummanate-su it-ta-kil-ma ina irti-ia fi-$a-a 

si-dir 149 -tu lu-is-kun kakke Asur beli-ia inalibbi-Su-nu d-tar-ri-?i abikta-Su-nu 

73. aS-kun kak^ade muk 150 -tab-le-Sd d-na-kis dame mun-dab-^e-Su Sadu-d a§-ru-up 

ma-’a-du-ti-Su a-na ka-a-pi Sa Sade-e i-ta-na-ku-tu-ni tabazu dan 157 -m* ina 


libbi ali-Su 


hi me-lam-me Sa Asdr beli-ia is-bu-pu-Su-nu d-ri-du 


is-bu-u-tu 


bu-ni it-ti ummanate-Su narkabate 


bal 


SA-GA 


ekal 152 ** li-Si-na ma-’a-du 


* Schrader corrected to “u-lil-lu ku.” 


t So to be restored! Cf. 1.50; XI. 44,55,62. 


X On the monolith 3 cm. broken out, probably before written upon. 

fi Nothing wanting, as in R. I Instead of ‘* Bur,” R. T Haupt, ASKT., pp. 84,403. *+ Cf. n. 80. 
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58. my feet he embraced. ^Horses trained to the yoke, oxen, sheep I received 

from him. Favor I granted him.(On my return), to the 

59. sea of ^the land of Na’iri I descended. The powerful weapons of ASur I 
washed in the sea. Sacrifices (I offered. My royal image of great size) I 

V 

60. made. The excellence of ASur, ^he great lord, my lord, the course of my 
bravery and the deeds of my power, I wrote upon it. Frgjn the sea I departed. 

61. To the land of Gozan ^I advanced. Asau, the king of the land of Gozan 
together with his brothers, his sons, came forth against me (Battle I made) # , 

62. horses ^trained to the yoke, oxen, sheep, wine, seven dromedaries, I received 
from him. My royal image, of great size I made. The excellence of ASur the 

63. great lord, my lord, ®and the power of my might which I exercised in the 
land of Na’iri I wrote upon it. In the midst of his city within his temple I 

64. erected. From the land of Gozan I departed. ^To the city of Si-la-ja, the 
stronghold of Kaki, the king of HupuSkia, I advanced. The city I besieged, 
I took. Many of their warriors I killed. Three thousand prisoners, their 

65. oxen, ^their sheep, horses, steers, calves without number I carried off; to my 
city ASSur I brought (them). In the passes of the land of Enzite I entered. 

66. In the passes of the land of Kirruru ^above the city of Arbela I came out. 
Ahuni, the son of Adini, who since the kings, my fathers, supreme power and 

67. might hath exercised, in the beginning of my rule, in the archonship of 67 the 
year of my name I departed from the city of Nineveh, the city of Tilbarsip, 
his stronghold, I besieged. In my strength I attacked it, and made battle 

68. within it. ^Its parks I cut down. The destruction of the javelins I poured 
out upon it. From before the brilliancy of my weapons, the splendor of my 

69. lordship he became afraid; his city he abandoned, ^o save his life he 
crossed the river Euphrates. In a second year, in the archonship of ASur- 

banausur I pursued after him. The mount of Sitamrat, the top of the mount- 

* 

70. ain, (or = high m.) on the shore of the Euphrates, 70 which like a cloud from 
the skies hung down, he had made his stronghold. By command of ASur, the 
great lord, my lord, and Nergal, who goes before me, to the mount of Si- 

71. tamrat I advanced, into whose midst, among the kings my fathers no one had 
approached, in three days the mighty mountains he saw; his strong heart 

72. carried the war within, by foot he ascended, the mountain he destroyed. 
Ahuni trusted to his numerous forces and came forth before me. Battle 
array he made. The weapons of ASur, my lord, I directed into their midst. 

73. Their overthrow I ^accomplished. The heads of his warriors I cut off, with 
the blood of his fighting men I colored the mountain. Many of his (lit. his 

74. many) fled hurriedly to the rocks of the mountain. A hard battle 74 I made 
in the midst of his city. Fear before the splendor of ASur, my lord, over¬ 
came them, they descended and embraced my feet. Ahuni, with his forces, 
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75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 


t KI-LAL. Sd la §ab-ta-at a-na ptini-ia d-te-ra 189 n A ru Idiklat d-Se-bir a-na 
tili-ia ASSur ub-la a-na nilti mati-ia am-nu-su-nu. Ina Satti-ma Si-a-ti a-na 


mfttu Ma-za-ma-a al-lik ina ni-ri-bi 

Sa m ^tu Bu-na-is-lu eru-ub a-na 153 ala-ni Sa m - Nik-di-me m * Nik-di-e-ra 189 
ak-te-rib iStu pan na-mur-rat kakke-ia danntite u tabazi-ia Sit-mu-ri 
ip-la-hu-ma 


ina elippe ur-ba-te a-na ttim-di it-tab-ku ina elippe maSak tab-Si-e ark ate 

Su-nu lu-a§-bat tahtizu dan-nu ina kabal tam-di lu epu-u§ abikta-Su-nu lu 

♦ 

a§-kun 


tam-di ina 155 dti-me-Su-nu kima na-pa-si lu a§-ru-up. Ina li-rne m - Uu Dtin-Astir 
ina 156 arab Airi tim XIY istu Ninua at-tu-mus nfiru Idiklat e-te-bir a-na 

ah • 

ala-m 

Sd m * Gi-am-mu naru KaS-sat-a ak-te-rib pul 157 -ba-at belu-ti-ia na-mur-rat 
kakke-ia iz-zu-te ip-la-hu-ma ina kakki ra 189 -ma-ni-Su-nu m - Gi-am-mu bel- 
Su-nu 


80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 


i-du-ku a-na aiu Kit-la-la u 8111 Til-Sd-tur-a-bi lu eru-ub ilani-ia ana ekalltite-Su 
lu ti-5e-ri-ib ta-si-il-tu ina ekalltite-Su lu a§-kun 
na-kan-te-Su 158 lu ap-ti ni-sir-td-Sd lu a-mur 159 §A-GA-5u buSti-Su as-lu-la a-na 
ali-ia ASStir ub-la istu aiu Kil-la-la at-tu-muS a-na aiu Kar-Sulmanu-asared 


ak-te-rib ina elippe masak tab-Si-e sa Sani-te Saniti naru Purtita ina me-li 189 -Sa 
e-bir ma-da 189 -tu Sd 189 sarrani la Sepa am-ma-te Id 189 nftru Purtiti la 160 m * 
Sa-an-gar 

Gar-ga-mil-a-a la m * Ku-un-da 189 -aS-pi a * u Ku-mu-ba-a-a Sa m - A-ra 189 -mti 
apal Gu-si Sa 189 m -Lal-li Me 161 -li-da-a-a Sa m *Ha-ia-ni apal Ga-ba-ri 
g a i62 m. Kal-pa-ru-da matu Pa-ti-na-a-a Sd m - Kal-pa-ru-da matu Gam-gu- 


burasa 


n&ru 


Sa ell n§ru g a _ 


gu-ri 189 Sa amele 167 mat u Hat-ta-a-a aiu Pi-it-ru 
i-ka-bu-Su-ni ina lib-bi am-bur istu eli naru Purtitu at-tu-muS a-na aiu Hal- 
man ak-te-rib ta-ha-za e-du-ru Sepe-ia 168 19 -bu-tti 
kaspa bura$a ma-da-ta-5u-nu am-bur innn^ru nike ana pan Rammtini Sa 18 ® 
Wu Hal-man epu-uS iltu 4111 Hal-man at-tu-mul a-na 169 ala-ni 
Sd m * Ir-bu-li-e-ni matu A-mat-a-a ak-te—rib aiu A-di-en-nu aiu Bar-ga-a Wu 
Ar-ga-na-a til Sarrti-ti-Su akSu-ud 5 al-la-su busti-Su 
SA-GA ekalltite-Su u-Se-sa-a a-na ekalltite-Su istiti ad-di 170 iStu aiu Ar-ga- 

na-a at-tu-muS a-na Wu Kar-ka 189 -ra ak-te-rib 

• ♦ 

Uu Kar-ka-ra til Sarrti-ti-Su 171 ab-bul ak 189 -kur ina iStiti as-ru-up 1 M. 11 C nar- 
kabtite 1 M. 11 C bit-bal-lu xxM. §tibe 172 Sd Hadad-’idri 
[ga* matu] Imeri-Su vn C narkabtite vn C bit-hal-lu x M. §tibe Sa m - Ir-bu- 
]ji 89 _ 0 _ n j matu A-mat-a-a n M. narkabtite x M. §tibe Sa m * A-ba-ab-bu 

164 See corrections. “ am ” doubtless omitted. 

* Cf. Lay. Inscrip., p. 16,1. 44, “ Hadadidrl 8a mat,” etc. 
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75. chariots, riding horses, goods of their palace, 75 whose weight was not taken, 
before me I brought back, caused to cross over the Euphrates (and) to my 
city A§§ur I brought (them). To the inhabitants of my land I reckoned them. 

76. In the same year to the land of Mazamua I went. In the pass 76 of the land 
of Bunaislu I entered ; to the cities of Nikdime, Nikdiera I advanced. Before 
the brilliancy of my mighty weapons and my raging battle they became afraid 

77. and ^in ships of wickerwork (withes) they betook (turned) themselves to the 
sea. In ships of lamb-skins I followed them, (lit. took their rewards). A 
hard battle in the middle of the sea I made. Their overthrow I accomplished. 

78. 78 The sea with their blood I colored as wool. In the archonship of DanaSur, 

* 

in the month Ijjar, on the 14th day, I departed from the city of Nineveh. 

79. The Tigris I crossed (and) to the cities of Giammu on the river KaSsata I 
advanced. The fear of my dominion, the brilliancy of my mighty weapons 
filled them with fear (or terrified them). With their own weapon(s) they put 

80. to death Giammu, their governor. To the city of Kitlala and Til§aturabi I 
entered. My gods I brought into his palace ; a festival in the palace I made. 

i^ 

81. 81 His store-house I opened, his treasures I saw, his possessions I carried off, 
to my city Assur I brought (them). From the city of Kitlala I departed. To 

82. the city Kar-Salmaneser ^I advanced. In ships of lamb-skins the second 
time, the Euphrates, in high water, I crossed. The tribute of the kings 

83. beyond the Euphrates, (viz.,) Sangar, the Charchemisian, Kundaspi, the 
Kumuhean, Arame, the son of Gusu, Lalli of Mytilene, Hajani, the son of 

84. Gabaru, ^Kalparuda, the Patinian, Kalparuda, the Gamgumean, silver, gold, 

85. lead, copper, copper vessels, in* ^he city of Asurutira§bat which is beyond 
the river Euphrates, which is above the river Saguri, which the Hittitest call 

86. the city of Pethor, within it, I received .t From above the river Euphrates I 
departed. To the city of HalmanJ I advanced, they avoided battle, they 

87. embraced my feet. ^Silver, gold, their tribute I received. Sacrifices to the 
god Ramman of the city of Halman I made. From the city of Hal man I 

88. departed. ^To the cities of Irbuliena of the land of Hamath, I advanced. 
The city of Adienu, the city of Barga, the city of Argana, his royal city, I took. 

89. His spoil, his possessions, ^his goods I brought forth out of his palace (and) 

I set the palace on fire. From the city of Argana I departed. To the city of 

_ 

90. Karkar I advanced, ^he city of Karkar, his royal city, I destroyed, devas- 

• • 

tated (and) burnt with fire. One thousand two hundred chariots, one thou- 


* See transcription and corrections. The writer changed the order evidently of “ina &li” to 
”&lu ina” by mistake. 

t Lit. “men of the land of Chatti.” 

♦ Sentence complicated by the explanatory phrases: briefly = “I received the tribute of the 
kings beyond the Euphrates within the city ASurutira^bat.” 

8 i. e., Aleppo. Del. PD. 275. 

II Nom. gen til. 
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92. mfttu Sir-’a-la-a-a v C §4be 56 189 matuiwa Q. u _ a _ a i M. §abe 5a mfttu Mu-u?-ra ls9 -a-a 

X narkabate x M. $abe 5a matu Ir-ka-na-ta-a-a 

93. n C §abe 5a m * Ma 178 -ti-nu-ba-Vli 189 Wu Ar-ma-da-a-a n C sabe 5a mfttu U-sa- 


94. 5a 


96 


99. 


ta-a-a XXX narkabate ? 174 M. §abe 
• A-du-nu-ba-’a-li 18S matu §i-a- 176 na-a-a i M. imSru 


di-bu-’a mfttu Ar-ba-a-a . . ? M. $abe 

95. 5a m * Ba-a’-sa apal Ru-bu-bi matu A-ma-na-a-a XII 5arrani an-nu-ti a-na niri- 


ru-ti-5u il-ka-a a-na 176 * 177 [e-pi5] 

abla u tabaza ana irti-ia it-bu-ni ina idati $irati 54 189 A5dr belu iddi 177 -na 
kakke dannuti 5a Uul78 Urugallu a-lik pani-ia 


97. i§-ra-ka it-ti-5u-nu am-dab-bi-i? i5tu Kar-ka-ra a-di Alu Gil-za-u abik-ta- 

5u-nu lu a5-kun xiv M. $ab6 

98. ti 179 -du-ki-5u-nu ina kakke u-5am-kit kima Ul 


Ramman eli-5u-nu ri-bi-il-ta 


tf-Sa-az-nin 180 ri-ma 181 - 9 i 182 Sal 183 -mat-5u-nu 


§ar 


5u-nu bar-pa-lu 5a-na-gu? 


100. i-me-i? §eri ana 5e 184 -tar 185 nap5ate-5u nap 186 -ra-ru u-rap 187 -5u a-na du-pu-ri- 

5u-nu ab(ib?)*li’iV ina *pagrani-5u-nu 188 

101. nftru A-ra 189 -an-tu kima 188 ti-i-ri ak-5ud ina ki-rib tam-ba-ri 5u-a-ti n ark abate- 

5u-nu bit-bal-la-5u-nu 

d 

102. sise*5u-nu §imd-at ni-ri-5u-nu e-kim-5u-nu 


* The sign “be” (mlt) doubtless to be supplied after '*amOlu.” Three cm. are broken out. 
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91. sand two hundred riding horses, twenty thousand soldiers of Benhadad 91 of 
Damascus, seven hundred chariots, seven hundred riding horses, ten thousand 
soldiers of Irhuliena of Hamath, two thousand chariots, ten thousand soldiers 

92. of Ahab "of Israel, five thousand soldiers of the Guians, one thousand sol¬ 
diers of the Egyptians, ten chariots, ten thousand soldiers of the Irkanateans; 

93. "two thousand soldiers of Matninba’al of the Arvadites, two hundred sol- 

94. diers of the Usanatians, thirty chariots, ten* thousand soldiers of "Aduni-b&’al 
of the Sianians, one thousand camels of Gindibfi’ of the Arbeans . . . . 

96. ten thousand soldiers "of Ba’sa, the son of Ruhribi, of the Amaneans (Am- 

96. monites?): these twelve t kings came to his aid. To make war 68 and battle 
they came forth before me. In the high power which A§ur the lord bestowed, 

97. with the powerful weapons which Nergal who goeth before me "presented, I 
fought with them. From the city of Karkar to the city of Gilzan I accom- 

98. plished their overthrow. Fourteen thousand "of their warriors with the 
weapons I brought low. Like the god Ramman upon them an inundation I 

99. poured out, (I) scattered their corpses. The "face of the plain I filled with 
their numerous troops. With the weapons I made their blood to flow over 

100. the extent of the field. To preserve their (his, its) lives they increased con- 

101. fusion (viz. by flight)? After them I rushed. Upon their dead bodies 101 the 
river Orontes, like a bridge, I crossed.t In the same battle their chariots, 
their riding horses, their horses trained to the yoke, I took from them. 


* Mon. 10 ? ? See cor. 

+ Only eleven! 
t Might mean ** arrive at.’* 


K&Bftdu has both meanings of attain and overcome. 


a 
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NOTES. 


1. ,lu Anu 5ar, etc.—Just as Anu is here mentioned as the king of the Igige 
and Anunnaki do we find, II R. 66, No. 1, 5, Beltis as the urganat Igige, i. e., 
the powerful (goddess) of the Igige. Similarly, II R. 66, 3, Beltis is the “li’at 
Igige,” and I R. 9, 3, the god Bel is the sar gimir Anunnaki, i. e., “king of all 
the Anunnaki;” V R. 51, 27, Merodach is the “pakidu rabu 5a Igige,” i. e., 
“ Merodach, the great overseer (ruler) of the Igige.” The rule over these spirits of 
the lower and upper regions seems thus not to have been the special prerogative 
of any one of the higher deities, but was exercised by all the higher determining 
deities, which, according to K. 4629, Str. 95, were seven in number: “ilani gfinfcti 
sibittisunu.” The same fragment mentions the “ilani rabfiti” (great gods) as 
five in number, u ^amsatSuuu.” The Igige seem to be confined to the upper re¬ 
gions, whereas the Anunnaki, as appears from the above quoted fragment, are 
mentioned both of heaven, “ §a Same ” (five in number) and of earth, u ga irsitL” 

mu Sim.—n., □HP i. to place , appoint; n. determine . gimati pi. of gimtu lot , 
destiny . The same appellative is given to Merodach, I R. 67, i. 7. 

2. musir.—ii., from ? enclose , surround. Cf., for the form, u-di-lu 

from (*7"JN4) edelu bolt, fasten , from which we have medilum, II R. 23, 34d; 


medil, IV R, 17, 8a, and medilutum (II R. 23, 22c, d) hinge. 

e s il r a t .—From the same stem and with the same meaning as u$urtu, Sarg. 

St. In., where we read, “gaepgit kati’a unakkaruma.u§firat e$eru 

uSamsakuma ” whoever the work of my hands changes, the boundaries 1 fixed removes , 
etc. The same evil invocation occurs in the Bronze Ins., but with e§urat instead. 
The root-meaning of the word is “enclosure,” “bound” in general, and then 
more specifically, perhaps, “wall,” Lyon, “Mauer.” Cf. the phrase, V R. 65,1, 
7, where Nabonidus calls himself the “ mu??ir (u) 9 ?urati bitat ilani ” the one who 
built (enclosed) the walls of the temples. 

niklate.—PI. from n i k i 11 u cunning, craft , cf. Heb. . Cf. with 


• t • 


this line, and particularly for the restoration of rabu niklate, Sarg. Cyl. 47, 
“§a ina kibit sar apse bel nimeki tasimta zunnunuma malu niklate ” which by order 


of the king of the abyss, the lord of wisdom , was made full of decision (v. “ Proleg.” 
y. 73). Here we have malu corresponding to the supplied “rabuand, at the 
same time confirmation of the correctness of the reading n i k -1 a -1 i. 

With this reading one great difficulty of this inscription is re- 


9uK a-nir. 

moved. We have now the number of gods, seven, as is to be expected, and the 
unknown god (see No. a) of Rawl. disappears. It is another reading for the more 
commonly occurring appellative of the god Sin, viz., Nannaru, e. g., V R. 64,1, 
17; in the bilingual hymn in IV R. 9, etc., where it stands as an attribute of the 
god Sin. Here 


stands alone for Sin 


an-nir game 


u ir§iti.” Lenorm. “ Lettres Assyr.,” Tom. II., p. 123, we read the same word as 


in No. 6. 

« 
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3. muSteSir.— hi*., from root ' m \W* to be straight , ilia. rule. 

melulta.— Fem. from root melultu decision , command; cf. Heb. 

*7*70 to speak. See also the same word I R. 7, IX. D., where Schrader reads 

m e n a r t i; Sayce, in e 1 u 11 i, but derives from . 

* 

ra’imut.—For this writing of the sign ra’mu see Asum., I., 37, where 
both forms, given in No. c, are found. 

4. Sapiruti.—See corrections and cf. Asum., I., 42, u .... ana peli 

SuknuSe u sapari aggiS uma’iruni,” also 1. 14 of Mon. below. Root to send , 

dispatch , m. rule. & a p i r 6 t u here means 41 rhle ” * and the whole phrase seems 
to be best translated as I have given it. This translation rests upon a different 
reading from that in the text, viz., upon the reading mub“bur (instead of u 
n a p - b a r) which seemed to me, when I copied it, the more natural decipherment 
of the remaining traces of the broken sign. The whole passage is exceedingly 

difficult; and as the reading of the above sign is doubtful, I avoid further com- 

% 

ment. Sayce 7 s translation, 44 who extend lordship over multitudes and union, the 
glory, of my fame, empire, and all princes mightily have they made for me,” 
seems to miss the sense entirely, and to overlook the derivation of the words as 
well as the grammatical construction. 

5. §u 1 manu-asaredu—This reading rests on the writing of the name 
found in the Babylonian chronicle given by Mr. Pinches, PSBA. ’84,198, where 
the successor of Tiglath-pileser is given as §ul-man-a-$a-rid. See for detailed 
discussion Prof. Schrader’s article in ZKF., II. Bd., 197 sqq., also ZA., Bd. I., p. 
126 seq. The writing here is defective, probably owing to the scribe. The sign 
44 di” = Sulmu, Sb. 186 (Del. ALss.), is here omitted; the full reading is found in 
Lay., 12:1, etc. 

6. m urted6Part. 1 *. from root j"m, *• tread, march; i«. go (for one’s 
self); rule , govern. A frequent phrase. Cf. Sh. Phul, I R. 32, 28, “murtSdd 
kalis mat&te.” 

ba’it.—Root njn- 

ameru.—Part. 1 . see , look. Sayce translates 44 4 ruler’ of roads and lord 

of streets ” here. It is simply a poetic use of the word 44 to see ” in the sense of 
surmounting, overcoming. Cf. Khors. 15, where, speaking of the mountains, he 
(Sargon) says, 44 neribSunu . . . upattima amura durugSun ” their entrances (or 
interior) I opened up and their paths I looked upon (saw). Oppert translates a m u r 
falsely by 44 amovi.” 

7. i-gi-si-e.—The meaning “tribute,” “present,” etc., seems clear from 
the parallel passages, in which mandattu occurs with biltu, or madattu = 

* For the meaning- of Bap&ru, apart from the argument from contexts, see ASKT. p. 16, No. 
190. See d, = Sa-pa-ru 196, = ta-a-ru, p. 23,247. See e, = ta-a-ru, 473. See f, = ta-a-ru 474 = a-pa-lu 
= “subdue” (from which 6pllu master of the house), and lastly V R. 39; 30 d, where the sign (which 
■above = ta-a-ru = a-pa-lu) = ’uru lead, guide. 


e 
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mandantu, from nadanu to give,e. g., 1. 23, and repeatedly in Tig. I. The 
present phrase 44 bilti ii igise ” occurs also in Salm. Ob. 106, where Salmaneser 
reports having received from twenty-four kings of the land of Tabali igiSunu. 
In the inscription of Sh. Phul, I R. 32, 37, we have, “Salmaneser . . . m&r 
A§drna§irpal mabir bilti u igisi §a kalis kibrati.” So also Nebuchad., I R. 60, 
36 sqq., after narrating his capture of prisoners, his reception of gold, silver, 
pearls, palm and cedar wood, the product of mountain and sea, he adds, 44 ipti 
kabitti igisa §ummuhu ana . . Babili userib ” a rich gift , a magnificent (lit. pros¬ 
perous, not? thrive , prosper) present . . In the parallel passage, Lay., 12, 3, 
below, we have, word for word , the same as here in lines 7 and 8; but there we 
have perhaps “ Si + di ” (see g.) instead of 41 igise.” Dr. H. Zimmem, in his ex¬ 
cellent work 44 Babylonische Busspsalmen,” etc., p. 105, 60, in arguing for the 

value 44 pik ” for the sign (see i) refers to this passage and also to Mon. 1, 7, viz., 

% 

the passage before us, where, he says, si [pik] 44 wohl zu lesen ist.” It will be 
seen by referring to 44 correction ” number 9, that 44 §i ” before ii is erased, and, as 
I remember, quite deeply. That 44 §i ” is erased is proof sufficient that no emen¬ 
dation is here admissible.* 

8. mupattu.—Part. n. from open. Cf. I R. 10, 86, 44 mupitti durug 

Sad&ni ” opener of the road (through) mountains. Cf. II R. 22, for derivatives. 

tddat£.—PI. from tudu way. Syn. of barr&nu and girru, according 
to K. 4195 (Prof. Del. Lect., W. S. ’85). This word forms its pi. also ttid6, e. g., 
cf. Sanh. IV., 4, etc. 

ultanapsaka = ustanapSaka (according to the rule of Assyrian pro¬ 
nunciation, the sibilant passes over into the liquid l before the dentals; cf. also 
rifei 1 tu = ribi?tu heavy rain , deluge; altu for a&tu = asSatu = anSatu, 
etc., etc.). Root p{J>£) from which we have the adjectives p a § k u and § u p § u k u 
steep, difficult , etc. ultanapsaka is a Shafel (iii.) reflexive form with 44 tan,” 
Pres. pi. 3 f. To denote it as an 44 Iftaneal of the Shafel ” is inexact (cf. Pognon, 
44 L’inscription de Bav.,” 204). 

9. i b i 16 .—i- from shake, tremble. From this root also comes the well- 

known balti Sintfluth , 124, ALs*., 44 imtab$u kima b&ltu.” Cf. Jer. rv. 

T 

21 .f See, now, Del. Proleg. 

10. istamdabu.— istamdabu = iStandabu = iStanadabu, from 
root mtr t° 9° oibout, is. Impf. 3 s. Note also the Inf. const, of the same form in 

I R. 46; IV, 59, 44 ana Sitmur sise Sitamdub narkabate ”/or the keeping of the horses , 
for the movement of the wagons. From this stem also comes masdabu, syn. of 
stiku. V R. 8, 98.J 

* To be noted, however, in this question is IT R. 9,36a, where, according to Hommel, ZKF. 
fid. 1.168, 44 igi” was originally 44 igi8” (?). 

t See Halevy, ZKF., B<L I. 262 seq. 

t Cf. also Budge, Esarh. 116, 11, 44 Bad© mar$dt£ r©m&nii aStamdih '* difficult mountains like a 
wild bud I traversed. 
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12. kfin [ 1 i b b i ] - 8 u.—kun : at. c. from k5nu fixedness, fidelity. In the 
sense of fixedness, durability, in frequent use, e. g., Neb. Borsip., I R. 51; II, 21, 
“ kiln kusse labari pale 77 a stable (stability of) throne, long reign. So also I R. 62, 
4,18, in a similar passage, “kun kussi u labar pale. 7 ’ kilnu in sense of fidelity 
is of frequent occurrence with libbu heart, (see I R. 8, No. 6, 5); and conse¬ 
quently I have supplied libbi here, for which the break in the inscription offers 
about sufficient space. Cf. Asarh., I R. 47, VI, 32, “ilani satunu ina kiln libbi- 
Sunu ikbirabu Sarrfiti’a 77 the same gods in the fidelity of their heart favor my rule 
(sovereignty); Tig. I, VII, 46, “8a ASur . . . ina utut kiln libbiSu ib§ubma 
anare’fit . . . ibbilfiu.” Cf. also I R. 8, vi. 4 and 5, with this last, “ Uu zar-pa- 
ni-tum bi-bil ?ku-un libbi Uu Nabil u Marduk.” 

12. udda.—Probably n. form from JfV (idil) know, recognize. udd& 
would then equal the obsolete original *yujaddi’a, just as we have in the 

Shafel hi. u£e$a = juSe^i’a from (K¥*)» iSma i. (JfOt^) = *jaSmi*a 
he heard, etc., etc. 

upirra.—See corrections. Assuming the correctness of my reading, this 
would seem to be an irregular n. form from aparu to cover. The regular form 
would be uppir, like uSSib, from aS&bu. The form upirra would more 
naturally refer to a root paru ni£)). Such a root exists with the meaning “to 
be strong,” etc., from which we have pfiru wild ox, and the fern, pdrtu; but 
this meaning does not suit in our passage, though the form could well be com¬ 
pared with upira, like ukin from kanu (p^). In Tig. I., col. i., 21, we read 
in a similar passage the pi. form of the n. form from aparu, “ag£ $ira tupirriUti 
ana Sarrfit mat Bel rabeS tukina§u.” The form, however, does not favor my read¬ 
ing. Notice, however, here the form etabru for etebiru, Asum. III., 27. 

14. Cf. here Asurn. I., 42, “ . . . . b ur ^ani dannute ana p61i suknuSe u 
gap&ri aggi§ uma’irani ” mighty mountains to overcome, to subject and to subdue, he 
sternly commanded me. 

a g g i 8 —Adverb, from a root be fierce, angry. 

uma’iranni.— ii. from m \H 2 D 8 s. m. 

16. asibi.—From (JlDtP) Sabfi oppress, attack, overcome. 

asibi = astibi = a&tibl.—i. Prt. 1 s. The regular form would be 
aStabi, the vowel of the second syl. due to the final long “l 77 and the loss of the 
reflexive “ t. 77 This, however, uncommon. 

a s 11u.—This word occurs in the singular in Col. i., 11. 25,34,48. The plural 
occurs twice, in lines 53 and 54 of Col. n., and in both as asit&te. Another 
form is found in Asurnaz., the sing., as isitu (var. a), Col. i., 90 (isite, i. e., 
Genitive), and the pi., as isitati, 1.109. The reading a-sa-ia-td, I R. 14,27, 
points to a long vowel in the second syllable. That the meaning “ pillar, 77 “ col¬ 
umn 77 is approximately correct is not only clear from the context, but also from 

the passage in Tig. I. above, where the a-sa-ia-te of the great wall was built 

*4 
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of brick. Is the representation on the bronze gates of Balawat, wherein appear 
to be four upright posts, apparently quite a good deal larger, or at least as high, 
as a middle-sized man, upon which is represented ten heads, four to be seen on 
the two outside ones and one on each of the two in the middle (according to my 
own drawing), not instructive here?* These posts could easily be covered with 
the skins, as in the inscriptions it is narrated, and by the insertion of spikes the 
heads could be fastened on. Close to this representation on the bronze gates 
is another gibbeted with outstretched legs upon a slender pole (probably the 
“zakpu”); the hands and feet lie at the bottom. Asumazirpal, I., 89, tells us 
that, having built an u asitu,” he flayed the insurrectionists and covered it with 
their skins; some he walled within it, some upon it he gibbeted, and with others 
(ina zikipe) on gibbets (spikes) he surrounded the asitu. These large posts, 
together with the heads, seem to me to be the asitate, the single spike-like 
stake on which the accompanying figure is gibbeted to the z a k p u, and the board¬ 
like stick upon which victims were impaled with the head bent forward and the 
hands hanging down, the body being perforated from the abdomen, representa¬ 
tions of which are to be seen in the British Museum, appears to me to be the 
ga£i§u upon which the corpses were hung. Cf. V R. 9,123, “ pagrani ina gaSiSi 
alul; ” also V R. n. 3. In view of this representation, as well as the passages 
referred to, and others similar, where it is specifically said, “ I hung their corpses 
upon g a S i S e, Dr. Haupt’s rendering of g a § i § d as u boat-hook ” does not appear 
to me tenable. 

17. batu 1 u young man.—For the ideog. see V R. 42,55, e, f, where “ Id ” is 
to be restored. 

b a t fl 1 1 u .—The fern, of b a t u 1 u. See line 56 of the same page, also line 61. 
Cf. Heb. n%“l5 • 

m a k 1 u t u.—From a root jY?p to bum , with prefixed £ . 

u 8 b a k fi n i .—Derivation uncertain. Schrader refers to 

18. 9 imdat.—Fern, const, from § i m i 11 u = § i m i d t u = span; from 
§amadu to span together . The sign is = §amadu (ASKT. 745), also = sar- 
a d u. Cf. Sanh. v. 30, § i n d u s u, and for the same writing as here, Asum. m. 
21, and also Sanh. Tayl. vi. 50, for the derivative na?madu. In II R. 27, 24, 
a, b, we have u $amadu &a narkabtu.” Cf. for the sighs IS.IS the parallel II. 
102, “§imdat niriSunu,” also Asurn. i. 86 . 

19. attumu£.—Finches and others read attusir. But see the readings 
at-tum-§a, I R. 25,101; 26, 109; 22 , 91. In the latter at-tu(var. turn)-Sa. 
Better derived from tPBft to break up. Cf. Heb. evening. 

• 0 I • 

§eldt point , top— Here st. c. fr. Seltitu, }Y?Jt 4 with prefixed $ . 

p a t r i.—Gen. fr. p a t r u dagger. “|£0£j split , open. 

* On another is a double row of heads eight in number. 
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gaknfl.—Perm. i. l,3pl.,fr. gak&nu. 

agullat.—The sign given No. j is probably an ideog. for aggulatu. Cf. 
n. 42, where aggulat is phonetically written. As (see k.) § a = giknu and (see 1.) 
gul = S b 338, abatu destroy , the two together could well mean “instrument 
of destruction.” 

20 . akterib.—Impf. it. i. s. from karabu approach, with change of the 
reflexive “t” into “t” (i. e. resp. and after the p. 

21 . namurrat.-St. c. from namurratu, from stem tobebright, 

brilliant. Of this, however, I am not certain. We find the writing, Bal. Gates, 
Col. m., 1.3, na-am(var. nam)ru-rat, which can be most readily traced to the 
stem -HQ to be bitter, as the stat. c. from namrurtu. In II R. 35,5, nam-ri- 

ir-ru = ga-ra-ru from "IQJ to be clear , bright , shine. 

22 . p u 1 b i •—Pb from p u 1 b u fear, from a root to be afraid. 

23. urduni.—Impf. i. from ar&du. Cf. Heb. "fT • 

25. limitu.—HQ 1 ? surround. 

27. tanittu = tanidtu excellence, loftiness , from nadu to be great,high, 
majestic .. From a root "JJO • The same as tan a 11 u. 

39. u S a 1 i k.—ill. from go; in. I caused to go. 

44. irti.—Gen. s. fr. irtu breast. JTTK to go against. Cf. mabru front , 
from m a b a r u to advance , meet. 

46. biri^e*—Gen. of biri^u ditch, from bara 9 u dig, etc. 

ugazni 11 .—m. from zan&nu rain} m. cause to rain,pour out. 

49. narbut.—From J73T to be great , greatness in the sense of majesty. 
Cf. II R. 65,1, Rev. 50, a, where we find “ ta-na-ti mAtu Aggfir lidlulu.” Cf. IV. 

61, No. 1,39, “narbika li(id-lu-la) kal dadme” may all lands be subject to this 
greatness. IV R. 66 , 61, a, f, “ludlul nirbika lutta’id ilfltka ni85 ali’ia ligepa 
kurdika may he be subject to thy greatness, may he exalt thy divinity , may the 
people of my city cause thy strength ( bravery ) to shine, etc. Cf. Zimmem “Buss- 
Ps.” 97, and Haupt, ASKT., p. 121, Riickseite,l. 2 , “narbi tan&ttika nigu lidlull” 

50. i 1 k a k a t —Perhaps a Pilel form fr. a 1 a k u. Note also the form “alka- 

k&tu,” Neb. Bors. 1 . 4. Cf. also the forms urnintu, irnintu, from a root 
pN,urn atu = k i g g u from a root to be strong. 

51. u g e z i z.— hi. 1 p. s. of nazazu (ftj) pul,place , from which stem man- 
zazu place . 

e t e b i r.—ii. from e b e r u to cross over. Cf. Heb. -oy. Note the writings 
“ e-te-ib-bi-ru,” Sarg. Cyl. 11; cf. Beh. 35, and also “e-tab-ru,” Asum. 111 . 27, 
and the m. form “ u-ge-bi-ra,” Sanh. Tayl. iy. 32. 

Col. II. 

2 . uparrir.— 11.1 s., from a root *n£) to break. Heb. Tl£). 

7. m e g e r i g —Adverb formed from the noun meieru, from the root 
to be straight , right. Cf. Asum. 1 . 22 , “ §arru §a ina tukulti Agur u §amag . . . 
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meSeriS ittalakuma; ” see also hi. 128. Note also the form “iSartu,” Neb. ii. t 
iv. 19 ; i. 45, etc. Bors. i. 14. 

Sal tig.—Likewise adverb from a root plunder , carry off. 

16. m a § a k.—St. c. from m a S k u skin, hide. 

tafcSe.—Gen. from tab&u. Cf. the Heb. tr'nri *riy and see Prof. Fried. 
Delitzsch in Baer-Del. “Ezechiel,” p. xvii, and Del. u Proleg.” Note also the 
writing Asurn. m. 64. 

21. S i t m u r i.—Gen. from S i t m u r u boisterous, raging. An I*. form from 
a root to be boisterous. 

23. The sign “ &§ ” S b 66 = e d u IV R. 19, 46/47 (AL . 3 54) = e § t i n. Note 
also K. 4604, or V R. 12, 31, where it = pi-du(u). 

24. SattiSamma, i. e., sattisdma.—The adverb SattiS from Sattu = 
Santu year , with affixed “ma,” which has a generalizing force. Also written 

“ SattiSam.” 

25. x.—Be* 

31. attabalkat.—iv*. Impf. 1 s. from the quadriliteral stem ren d 

in pieces , go forward, pass over, also revolt. 

33. ib balk it.—iv. from same. 

34. a d d i —Impf. I. 1 s. from iTl) (nadu) throw, to lay , etc. 

37. ina tar^i.—A compound prepositional phrase = at the time of, also 
when. “ tarsu,” from “ tarasu ” to put or place straight, direct. More strictly 
speaking, it would seem as if “during the reign of” (Haupt, “ Nachrichten v. 
Kon. Gesellschaft,” etc., ’83, No. 4, p. 95) were more exact. The sign employed 
(No. n) is the equivalent of “ etillu ” lord, S b 130, of “ malku ” prince, II R. 26, 
16, e, of “ sarru ” V R. 16,7a, and of “ tarasu,” V R. 31, 64, e. (Note the reading 
in 1 . 63, “ it-ta-in-ra-a$.”) See ZKF. n, 106. 

40. lubulti = lubuSti.—Like “ri^iltu” for “rijpstu,” etc, From a 

root clothe. “ lubulti birme ” = woven stuff, better than variegated stuff 

(cloth), as I have translated n. “ burrumu ” = weave. 

* The meantng of these signs I do not know; but to be noted is II R. 62,66, g, b, from which It 
follows that this sign = “im©ru ” (cf. Aram. lOOin trestle, pedestal of a column). In this list we 

have given the different parts of a vessel,—"kakkaru,” “*&du,” “karnu,” “sllu,” “igftru,” “kift- 

kitti” (cf. Aram. KpBNp), and then “im©ru,” followed by “markasu,” “dimmu,” “arkatu,” etc. 

The sign “b©” could mean large or finished, according to A8KT. 13,130 and 127 reap. (Cf. ALs>., 
p. 86, small frag.,—or II R. No. 6, 47,—where “im@ru” accompanies "kussfi” seat . throne.) The 
words “ imeri ©lippi ” mean literally ass of the ship. So also Del. Assyr. Stud. Connected with 
the fact that the ass is proverbially the beast of burden, and that the sign is also used as a deter¬ 
minative before the words for horse, ox, etc., may it not be possible that this combination 
X-j-B© may mean finished (or wrought) prows tor such galleys as are represented on the bas- 
reliefs in the north-east corner of the Assyrian Department in the Louvre ? The prows of these 
vessels are surmounted by the figure of a horse’s head, upon which, together with an upright in 
the stern of the vessel, part of the ship’s burden of logs is transported, while the remainder is 
towed behind. If this be so, the upright and horizontal wedges of the sign (corrections No. 90) 
would then be the usual “m©” = 100. 
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kitd linen. Cf. Arab. 44 kutun ” ? and for the reading of the ideog. see 
II E. 44, 7, g, h, etc. 

60. mund&hbi^e = mumdabbi§e = muntabhi§e.—n. Fart, pl.fr. 

ynn strike, beat, etc. 

61. § a - g a.—I have not ventured on a reading. Though in view of V K. 11, 
38, 39, a, b, c, it would seem as if 44 ma-ak-ku-ri” were at least a possible reading. 
The last sign, however, in V R., as also in AL. 3 127, 3b, is so uncertain as to 
leave us in doubt here. The oft-repeated 44 buSaSunu Sallasunu namkurSunu ” in 
Tig. i. would seem to favor the reading “makkuru.” In Col. v. 62 and 61, 

i 

however, we find “marsiSunu ” instead of 44 namkurSunu.” The passage, Tig. n. 

p 

30, f, “ ruk^e eri, v. nirmak siparri itti ilaniSunu hur&§i kaspi ” and then the ap- 
positional or explanatory phrase with the verb “ a§Sa,”* 44 dumuk napikurriSunu,” 
would seem to point to a greater value ascribed to the 44 namkurri ” than to the 


44 


to which is added the verb 


discussion 


the ideog. “ §A-GA.” see ZKF. n. 303, 4, where the author thinks that, if any 
transcription be admissible, it is that of “makkuru,” reading 44 makkuru ” in 
V E. 11 , without any doubt. 

66 . kisStiti.—From a root to be strong , from which we have the 

reduplicated adjective “ka§ka§u”t very strong , like “dandanu.” 


of 


60. u r n i n t i.—From a root r* to he powerful 


44 


urnatu 




synonym 


u 


above 


69. 


v 

S 


ad e. 


root mtr 


82, g, h, apparently gives as a syn. of 44 gablu ” and 44 gakd ” high. Hal 6 vy, ZKF. 
Bd. ii. 306, would compare with the Aram. throw , project , i. e., lengthwise. 

t : 

See Fried. Del., “Hebrew Language,” and “Proleg.” 

75. KI-LAL.—The reading I do not know*, but the meaning “weight” 


certain 


read 


44 


reading as 


confirming correction) maddte §a Ki-Lal la $ab-ta-at; ” 1. 75 the same. In K. 


177, 10, we read ** 5 mana 50 §iklu bura§u 
shekels their weight. “ Lai ” (see q) alone 


44 


jive mana and fifty 
sakalu ” weigh, S b 145; but whether 


the ideog. “ Ki-Lal ” (see r) is to be explained by the same root I do not know. 


77. u r b a t e.—V R. 47, i. 50, gives “ urbatu ” 


urbanu ” with which 


(and Syr. Ua>) ) willow , rush , as distinguished from 


• • 


hart reed. 


i ttab k d.—la. pi. 3. m. from “abaku ” to turn (TjfiNa) 


81. nakanti.g 


44 


nakamtu ” from a root to heap up, pi. “ nakam- 


ate.” 


* lifted up, gathered together , as smaller, more precious articles could. 
+ 1 R. 36, No. 2, 2, etc. 

* Also and 


▼ ! 


» t : 


9 This change of m to n before the dentals and sibilants is frequent. 
dahi?u” = “muntahi^u;” also the words “t@nSu*' = “t^mSu,” “ bantu" 
= “tamSilu,” *‘hani&” = “ham^A.” 


Cf. in our text “mun- 


(< 


hamtu," “tanSilu” 
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86. ikabuSuni.— u ikdbu” i. pres. pi. fr. speak, call, etc. 

99. 1) a r p a 1 u .—Derivation unknown. The meaning of this word, as well 
as of “ imis,” I have conjectured from the context. They appear to me to stand 
in the same construction, and certainly the meaning attached gives at least sense. 

100. i m i § —Seems to be a st. con. from a noun “ im§u.” The reading “ im- 
i$$ir” (Schrader) seems very doubtful. 

Se-Tar.—I have thought may equal “suzubu,” and “Napraru” I hava 
referred to “ pararu ”* break, etc., from which could come the idea of confusion, 
commotion. 

u r a p § u.—Might be ii. from a root = “ urappi&u.” 

duburi .—Seems to me fcacfc. See Zimmeru u Bab. Buss.” for stem “dap&ru” 
which probably means “turn,” etc. 

These last notes on 99 and 100 I have given only to explain the ideas which, 
govern my translation of these difficult lines. 

* Cf. “napharu” fr. , “nalbaftu,” fr. ♦ ate., etc. 
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TIKKUN SOPHERIM. 

By Rev. Oliver Turnbull Crane, 

Princeton, New Jersey. 


There are various passages in the present Massoretic text of the Hebrew 
Bible which in the past have frequently been charged as willful alterations made 
by Jewish scribes in what may be called the true original text . These changes, it 
is contended, were intentionally made, in conformity with the traditional decrees 
of the ancient scribes, transmitted from generation to generation, for the purpose 
of removing certain objectionable anthropomorphic characteristics attributed to 
the person of Yahweh, which were shocking to the reverential spirit of a pious 
Israelite, and inconsistent with his exalted conception of the dignity, character 
and attributes of the deity; or, in other words, there were expressions in the true 
original text which the scribes deemed had a tendency to degrade or detract from 
the holy and supreme attributes of Yahweh. These, under the pious sanction of 
tradition, they deliberately altered, so as to bring the words of the Book into con¬ 
formity with their religious ideas. Whether this indictment is sustained by the 
evidence is a question for students of biblical criticism to decide. It is the inten¬ 
tion of this article simply to specify the particular passages thus arraigned, being 
prompted by the conviction that this specific branch of textual criticism has been 
hitherto unwarrantably neglected. 

The emendations above referred to have, in Rabbinical lore, received the 
name of “Tikkun Sopherim” (DH31D corrections of the scribes ), and are 

eighteen in number, confined to no individual book or portion of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but occurring promiscuously throughout the whole body of the canon. 
Their complete enumeration is found carefully preserved among the compilations 
of the Massorah Magna and the Ochlah W 9 0chlah or alphabetic 

lists of Massoretic comments or notes. Mention is also frequently made of them 
in the numerous writings of the Rabbins, with, however, an apparent apologetic 
tone, or with a somewhat labored and almost superstitious attempt at their justi¬ 
fication. This defensive position, during the middle ages, was in no small degree 
demanded by the writings of the celebrated Spanish orientalist, Raymond Martin 1 
(1220—1287), who directly and publicly charged these emendations upon the He¬ 
brew scribes as “ willful corruptions and perversions introduced by them into the 
sacred text.” As a fair illustration of the character and weight of these apolo¬ 
getics, we may cite the introduction to the Bomberg Rabbinical Bible of 1526, 
written by the eminent Jewish scholar, Jacob ben Chajim, of whom it may be 

i Author of a work entitled Pugio Fidei Chrtotianae, published in 1278, iD which he shows great 
knowledge and famUiarity with the writings and opinions of the Jews, and oombats them with 
keen arguments drawn from the works of their own Rabbins. 
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truthfully said that, as an authority in Hebrew tradition and lore, he had no su¬ 
perior.. A brief quotation must suffice. In refutation of the charge he says: 
“ Thus it is that they (i. e., the Sopherim) made no willful changes. But if they 
(i. e., those making the charge) will persist in it in spite of what the Ga’on (i. e., 
Rabbi Nathan Ben Jachiel, 1030—1106, author of the celebrated lexicon Aruch 
Tny), of blessed memory, says, we can repel them with the power of the argu¬ 
ment as follows: Can any man believe that, if one intends to make willful altera- 

* 

tions and changes, he would say, See what willful changes I have made, especially 
in the Prophets? Yet we find the Massorah declares, In five passages the Waw 
0 ) has been removed by the scribes (DH£)1D etc. Again, eighteen words 

are emendations of the scribes (DHflID ppn), etc. Now, if they had intended 

to make willful changes, they would surely not have proclaimed what they have 
changed and said, 4 eighteen words are Tikkun Sopherim as given in the Mechil- 
tha 9 a Midrashic exposition of Exod. xn.-xxxv. 3, composed in the 


first century A. D.). 


oreover, the Sopherim made no changes or corrections; 


they only submitted that the text ought originally to have been so and so, but is 
veiled in other expressions, out of respect to the Shechina , as you will find out by 
examining the subject. The same is the case with the Q*ri and K'thibh 
3VDD : they (i. e. the Sopherim) point out what they have altered, if peradven- 
ture you choose to characterize them as alterations. We, of the class of believers, 
however, believe that they all are a law of Moses from Sinai (i. e. the original 
readings) including the emendations of the scribes pp*fl)« But 

even if you still insist that the Sopherim did make alterations (DHfilDH 
the alterations in question neither raise nor lower the points upon which the her¬ 
etics rest. Consult also the work done for Ptolemy, the king (i. e. The Septua- 
gint) and you will see that in the thirteen instances where they made changes, 
they state the reason why they have made these alterations, and what these altera¬ 
tions are, in what they did for him. In conclusion, the heretics can have nothing 
to say in this matter” (Dr Ginsburg’s translation, 1867). 

For an exposition of the views heretofore commonly entertained by the 
Christian (as distinguished from the Jewish) critics on these matters, perhaps no 
abler exponent can be found than Johanne Leusden (1624-99) whose utterances 
in reference to the subject in question, have been, more than once, cited as of 
no little authority. We will therefore quote from his Philologus Hebraeus (third 
ed. 1686). In vol. I. under the section headed, De Ordinatione Scribarum , page 
270, after having given a full list of the Tikkun Sopherim, he continues: “Occa- 
sione horum locorum quaeritur, An ex hac correctione Scribarum in octodecim 
illis locis non sequatur corruptio Textus Hebraici ? 

“ Respondeo. Galatinus 1 lib. I. cap. 8. probaturus Scribas multa in S. Script- 


i Peter Galatin, a learned Franciscan monk, who lived early in the 16th century and wrote a 
treatise entitled “De Arcanis Cathollcae Veritatis.” A work of great merit and often since 
quoted. It is hostile to.Rabbinical views on the questions in dispute. Buxtorf succinctly states 
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ura depravasse, utitur argumento desump to ab octodecim vocibus, quae vocantur 
D“£1D pp’D correctio Scribarum. Non quidem vult Judaeos depravasse Tex- 
tus illo malo animo, sed propter ration es probabiles, et addit has depravationes 
esse restituendas ex Talmude Judaico: nam credit ea loca aliter olim fuisse 
lecta quam jam legunter. Sed falsa est haec Galatini assertio: nunquam S. 
Scriptura a Judaeis data opera corrupta est. Obstat enim specialis Judaeorum 
reverentia sive potius superstitio erga S. Scripturam, quam Philo Judaeus pro¬ 
bat cum ait: Quemlibet Judaeum potius centies esse moriturum, quam ut pateretur 
Legem in aliquo mutari. Sed instabit forte nonnemo. Octodecim voces vocantur 
Correctio Scribarum: ergo Scribae videntur quaedam loca mutasse, quae an tea 
erant depravatae. 

“Respondeo (1) Si per Scribas intelligantur Ezras et Viri Synagogae magnae, 
turn dicendum est illos S. Scripturam in octodecim illis locis non depravasse, sed 
emendasse, et antiquam lectionem restituisse. Multi non sine ratione per 
□naiD Scribas intelligunt Ezram et Viros Synagogae magnae; et non sine 

ratione: nam Numer. n. 15, Masora pro DHSID pp*fl Ordinatio Scribarum 
expresse dicit ppj"l Correctio Ezrae. (2) Si per Scribas intelligantur Mas- 

orethae post-talmudici, turn responderi potest illos testari non quid re vera fac¬ 
tum sit, sed quid factum esse Hebraeorum Rabbini tradunt. (3) Mihi verosimile 
videtur per Scribas esse intelligendos ipsos Auctores librorum, scil. Mosen et 
Prophetas, qui sic scripserunt, prout hodie scriptum est: verum Sapientes He¬ 
braeorum viderunt inconvenientiam quandam in illis locis, ideoque judicarunt 
primos Auctores propter antecedents et consequentia aliter loqui et scribere 
debuisse; sed maluisse ita scribere, prout hodie scriptum est. Hanc sententiam 
approbat S. Jarchi in Comment, ad Geneseos Caput 18, ubi ait mro 1 ? t> rvr? 

scribendum ipsi (Mosi) erat, Dominus stabat . Jarchi non asserit Mosen aliter 
scripsisse quam jam in Textu invenitur; sed judicat Mosen aliter debuisse vel 
potius potuisse scribere. Sapientes ergo Hebraeorum observarunt honorem Dei 
sive cohaerentiam Textus aliter quidem requirere; sed quia Scribae, hoc est, 
Auctores librorum ita scripserunt, ideo monuerunt talem lectionem esse retinen- 
dam; et propterea dixerunt, Scribarum est ordinatio , sive ipsi Auctores ita ordi- 
narunt. In hanc sententiam etiam inclinat Buxtorsius apud Glassium pag. 57.” 

This, it will be noticed, is substantially the plea of the scribes, only perhaps 
more perspicuously stated. And such practically for the most part remains to 
this day the argument (i. e. as far as any advance based upon thorough critical 
investigation is concerned), adduced by the very few critics who have at all 
given their attention to this question. 

As one of the many preliminary researches, necessary to a thorough sifting 
and proving of the Massoretic text, and as a further incentive to the study of the 
whole subject of Lower Criticism, as it is related to the Hebrew Scriptures, it 


argumentative position of De Arcanis when he says “ Galatinus lib. 
i. D'llllD TID'/YI a Scribis fuisse correcta et corrupta.” Lex. Rad 
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cannot but result in good to give a list of these disputed passages, though they 
be only accompanied with the briefest of critical comments. Meanwhile leaving 
to others, better fitted to undertake the laborious, though far more important task 
of exhaustively inquiring into and passing final judgment upon the whole matter, 
which, though hitherto to a large extent overlooked, is now too important to be 
superficially treated or longer ignored, we proceed to present these emendations, 
in the order in which they occur in the Hebrew Bible, designating for conven¬ 
ience, the, what may be called, true original text , with the letter 3 as an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the word 3VO » and the present Massoretic text, with the letter ft as an 
abbreviation of the phrase QHfllD pp*D * and withal with a fixed purpose of 
confining the accompanying remarks and critical comments to as brief a compass 
as the requirements of each case will allow. 

I. First in regular order then we take up Genesis xvm. 22. 

0). “And the men turned from thence, and went toward Sodom: but Yah- 
weh still remained standing before Abraham (Qn*Ofc( 'ISfr Him)-” 


(Jl)- “And the men turned from thence, and went toward Sodom : but Abra¬ 
ham still remained standing before Yahweh (HW vd? toy u-ny orrow)-” 

It is .absolutely necessary that the context should be carefully studied, not 
only in connection with the above passage, but also with all others that may here- 
after be quoted. Indeed in this particular instance, the force of the immediate 
context has such weight, as to almost irresistibly impel one to the conviction of 
the probability and reasonableness of the reading in 3 , and so violent (if the 
expression be permitted) is the rupture in the logical continuity of thought in H 
that almost any unprejudiced reader is constrained to pause after finishing it, and 

go over it a second time, impressed with the idea that he could not have read it 

% 

aright. But mere probability, however reasonable, it must be allowed, unsup¬ 
ported by extraneous evidence of authenticity, will not warrant the adoption of 
3 , in any case, as the true text. To the question, whether there is sufficient 
circumstantial and corroborative testimony, we shall have something to say here- 
after. For the present let us see what a few of the critics have to say ad hoc. 

Leusden in Philologus Hebraeus (3d ed. Vol. I. page 269) says: “Gen. xviii. 22 . 
“Ubi Abraham dicitur stetisse coram Jehovah. Judaei putant magis ad honorem 
Dei esse, si scriptum fuisset, et Jehovah stabat coram Abrahamo . Masora parva 
annotat esse D*"l£)lD ppH p*70 IT'* octodecim voces , quae vocantur Ordinatio 
Scribarum. Scribae cogitarunt: fotasse homines quidam hunc Textum poste¬ 
riori modo legent, eamque depravabunt: ideo ordinarunt, ut omnes versum ilium 
legerent, sicuti scriptus est, etiamsi Textus verba aliquid gloriae divinae videan- 
tur detrahere.” 

Dr. C. C. H. Wright, in his work entitled, “ The Book of Genesis in Hebrew ” 
(London, 1859), has the following: “ This is one of the eighteen passages marked 
in the Massora as DHSID IIDH * these passages the Massorites thought 
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that there was something derogatory to the glory of God; e. g., in the passage 
under consideration they thought it would have been better expressed,—Jeho¬ 
vah stood yet before Abraham; but lest it should be read in that way, they have 
noted that the reading in the text is the true one ” (page 60). 

Dr. Wright, it will be seen, has followed Leusden, as to argument, very 
closely, even to the verge of being illogical; for how is to be reconciled the state¬ 
ment, “ In these passages [i. e., as they now read] the Massorites thought that 
there was something derogatory to the glory of God,” and the words of Jacob ben 
Chajim as quoted above, viz., “ that the text ought originally to have been so and 
so, but is veiled in other expressions, out of respect to the Shechina ”? One can 
hardly credit the scribes with employing such contradictory lines of defense, 
though Leusden does charge them with declaring for the integrity of the present 
text u etiamsi Textus verba aliquid gloriae divinae videantur detrahere. ” It would 
seem as if these critics had not materially strengthened the position of the Rabbins. 

Far more frank and consistent, however, is the modem Jewish opinion on this 
subject, as expressed in the valuable commentary, “ The Scriptures, Hebrew and 
English,” by De Sola, Lindenthal and Raphall, published at London, 1844, where 
in Yol. I., page 96, referring to this passage we read: “ Rashi remarks that ac¬ 
cording to the context it should have been, the Lord yet stood before Abraham , but 
the Massorites have altered it to the present reading. The reason seems to be 
that the expression to stand before another implies, in scriptural language, a state 
of inferiority and homage.” The honest candor and almost anti-Jewish tone so 
prominent in the above comment, and considering the eminent source from which 
it springs, adds greatly to its intrinsic value, and contributes no little support to 
the position taken by Bleek in his “ Introduction to the Old Testament ” (2d ed., 
translated by Venables) Vol. II., page 459, where treating of the whole subject 
of the “ Tikkun Sopherim,” he, specifically referring to this passage, says, “ The 
words, Abraham stood yet before Jehovah ” (Gen. xvm. 22), are a correctio scriba- 
rum for, Jehovah stood yet before Abraham. I consider that it is very probable 
that the latter is the original reading, for this mode of expression is better suited 
to the context. They were induced to make the alteration, because it was con¬ 
sidered unseemly to say, that Jehovah stood before Abraham, this phraseology 
often being made use of to point out a relation of dependence.” 

The nature and scope of this article do not admit of further comment on this 
verse; indeed the limits of our alio ted space will hereafter compel us to confine 
ourselves to little more than the bare enumeration of the remaining passages of 
the list. 


II. Numbers xi. 16. 

0). “ And if thus thou art about to deal with me, then slay me, I pray thee, 
once, if I have found favor in thy eyes: that I may not see thy evil, qnjro)” 

9 . the punishment wherewith thou wilt visit Israel. 
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(D). “And if thus thou art about to deal with me, then slay me, I pray thee, 
at once, if I have found favor in thy eyes: that I may not see my evil 

The reason for this emendation (if it be one) is very readily apparent, for 3 
was possibly liable to be construed as ascribing “ evil ” (run) to Yahweh; the 
removing, therefore, of this possibility would be forsooth a most sufficient justifi¬ 
cation in the eyes of the scribes for the correction. 

It is necessary here to add, that besides the reading in 3 given above, there is 
a second form of the last word handed down by the Massorites, viz., DfiJTQ 
malum ipsorum , and what is remarkable, one of the Targums(Jerusalemi) corrobo¬ 
rates this tradition; for, among its preserved fragments, we find the last clause 

rendered thus: •pjn pnntr’M 'arm “ that I may not see the evil of 
them who are thy people.” 

If now this latter text (DniHD) be adopted as the more probable original 
form of 3 , then there would seem to be some justification for the conservative 
argument adduced by Leusden and quoted above (see page 235 commencing with 
“ (3) Mihi verosimile videtur, etc.,” through to the end of the extract); for there 
would then be no apparent reason which could lead the scribe to substitute 
another reading for the one already existing, as it would obviously be already the 
most natural mode of expressing the idea which the tenor of the context logic¬ 
ally demands, and that, too, without having any features which could possibly be 
conceived of as derogatory to the Deity. But if on the other hand, we take the 
former reading to be the correct recension, then there arises an inevit¬ 

able presumption, more or less conclusive, that the emendation did originate as 
charged, because of the cogency of the evident motive in the case. To which text 
the final preference ought to be given is a question to be decided solely by a pre¬ 
ponderance of evidence, based upon a thorough critical investigation, and such 
we cannot here enter upon. 

HI. and IY. Num. xn. 12. 

(3). “ Let her not, I pray, be as the dead, through whose proceeding from the 
womb of our own mother OJDK), the half of our own flesh OJItJO) would thus be 
consumed.” 

(Jl). “ Let her not, I pray, be as the dead bom child , which when it comes out 
of its mother’s OQK) womb, has half of its flesh (TIBO) consumed.” 

Here it will be noticed are two TUckun Sopherim , the causes for which are 

* 

not very apparent. Possibly the motive might have been, that by 3 a reflection 
seemed somehow to be cast upon the mother of Moses. At any rate it seems 
difficult to conceive how anything stated in 3 could possibly, by the most fer¬ 
tile imagination, yea, even that of a Hebrew scribe, be considered as expressing 
or implying disrespect to Yahweh. 

Y. 1 Sam. hi. 13. 


e 
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(3)* “And I tell him that I will judge his house forever, for the iniquity 
which he knew, for his sons cursed me (**?), and he rebuked them not.” 

(J1). “And I tell him that I will judge his house forever, for the iniquity 
which he knew, for his sons did bring a curse upon themselves (DU*?)* and h© 
rebuked them not.” 

The Septuagint renders this clause as follows :—on KaKohryovvrec Oedv ol viol 
avrov which significantly corroborates 3 , if it does not, in fact, lend weight to the 
view that the original reading was (Oebv) rather than . But at all 

events, the idea is identically the same, as Buxtorf indicates when he says, “ 
mihi, scil. Deo.” 1 The motive underlying the emendation in this case is obvious 
enough. It was too offensive to believe that the sons of Eli could openly blas¬ 
pheme God, and Eli be cognizant of it, and yet not reprimand them. 

The text, as it now stands, in , confessedly presents many difficulties to a 
lucid interpretation; this fact conjoined with the above evidence strongly leads to 
the conclusion that it has undergone a corruption. 2 

VI. 2 Sam. xvi. 12. 

O)- “Perhaps Yahweh will behold with his eye and Yahweb will 

requite me good instead of his cursing this day.” 

(/!)• “ Perhaps Yahweh will look on my eye and will requite me 

good instead of his cursing this day.” 

There is great doubt and uncertainty as to the correct reading in this verse, 
the Massorites, for once, being far less explicit than we could wish that they had 
been. The above recension has been adopted, as, on the whole, the more proba¬ 
ble one; though it must be confessed, not without considerable doubt as to its 
correctness. Perhaps we cannot more clearly show the confusion which rests on 
this matter, than by quoting from Buxtorf 3 , “ Hunc locum Massora utroque loco 

i 

adducit: recensetur quoque in libro Tanchuma, in Parascha Beschallach in Exo- 
do : 4 sed in qua voce consistat, non explicant. Commentatores hie quoque 
nullius pp*n meminerunt, cum alias R. Solomon et R. David loca ista adducere 
et explicare soleant. Pro , ut Massora ponit, in textu scriptum est , 

quod interpretes dicunt esse idem quod afflictionem meant , sed legitur 

oculum meum, id est, lachrymas oculorum meorum.” 

The form found in 3? undoubtedly might be open to the imputation 

of conveying anthropomorphic ideas of Yahweh, and hence would of course be 
objectionable to the scribes; but what should induce the alteration of * ™y 


i Lex. Rad., jpn. 

* Cf. Lan#e-8chaff Com., vol. on Samuel, note 13, p. 87. 


* Lex. Rad., 



4 “The Commentary Tanchuma (Consolation) on the section Beschallach (chapter xiii. 17 to 
chapter xviii.) In Exodus." This is a Midrashic work probably written early in the ninth cen¬ 
tury. It covers the entire Pentateuch. 
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iniquity (i. e. the wrong done me), if this be indeed the original reading, to 
my eye (i. e. my tears), or even to the more reasonable my affliction, is by no 
means apparent, nor does Dr. Erdmann shed much light upon it, when he remarks, 
“ The Massorites were not able to comprehend how David, guiltless in respect to 

this reviling, could acknowledge himself guilty,” 1 for the term does not neces- 

% 

sarily imply any acknowledgment whatever, of personal guilt, oh the part of 
David. 

VII. and VIII. 1 Kgs. xn. 16 and 2 Chron. x. 16. 

( 3 )* And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the 
people answered the king saying, u What portion have we in David ? nor have 
we an inheritance in the son of Jesse; [every man] to his God O Israel! 

now see to thine own house, David!” So [all] Irsael departed to their God 

{vrhab)- 


(f|). And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the 
people answered the king saying, “ What portion have we in David ? nor have 
we an inheritance in the son of Jesse: [every man] to thy tents ()> O 
Israel! now see to thine own house David?” So [all] Israel departed to their 
tents 

Here the wording of 3 graphically brings out the idea that the rebellious 
separation of Israel from the house of David, was, in the mind of the writer, noth¬ 
ing less than a renunciation of Yahweh, and a direct transition to idolatry; but 
it is readily conceivable that the terms employed might be considered by devout 
scribes as altogether too vigorous language, and besides as intimating, not alone 
disrepect, but even open defiance of Yahweh, and the subsequent delay of 
merited punishment might by some be perversely construed as a circumstance 
going to show that Yahweh could be contemptuously treated with impunity. In 
fact n does not, in reality change the idea contained in 3 > hut only clothes it 
in a less objectionable dress, for Israel did forsake the sanctuary at Jerusalem for 
the worship of idolatry in tents at Bethel and Dan. 

IX. Jeremiah n. 11. 

( 3 )- “ Hath a nation changed its gods ? and yet they are no gods, but my 

people have changed my glory (HIM) for that which doth not profit (i. e. an 
idol).” 

(j"l). “ Hath a nation changed its gods ? and yet they are no gods, but my 
people have changed their glory OflM), for that which doth not profit.” 

Here the n > as we have seen in previous instances, does not alter the essen¬ 
tial thought in the least, but by a slight modification of one small letter *, an 
offensive feature in 3 is removed. There can be do doubt but that “ their glory ” 
refers to the Lord; the context imperatively demands such an interpretation. 
Neumann, arguing in favor of this point, is constrained to say: “Daher konnte 
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Petrus Galatinus meinen (De Arcanis Oath.Verit. I. c. 8,p. 30), es heisse urspriing- 
lich The correction in this case is of the same character as those in XI. 

and XV. and the motive underlying each is identical. 

X. Ezekiel vm. 17. 

(3). “ Then said he unto me, Hast thou seen this, O son of man ? Is it a 
light matter to the house of J udah to commit the abominations which they com¬ 
mit here ? for they have filled the land with violence and they constantly repeat 
to provoke me to anger, and, lo, they put the branch to my nose (*£){<).” 

(ft). The same, except the last clause which reads: “ and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose (D ON)-” 

This passage perhaps requires no comment, and yet there is one view of it 
which we do not wish to overlook. The anthropomorphism in 0 is so pronounced, 
taken in connection with the immediate context, as to almost awaken repugnance 
in one, even though not a Jew, unfamiliar with this reading. How much greater 
then, the painful recoil which it would always have produced in the minds of 
devout Hebrews, had it been the received recension. 2 But on a closer unprej¬ 
udiced inspection, much of its seemingly objectionable character disappears. 

The generally adopted interpretation put upon the word ppflOf “ branch,” is 
that it is connected with some idolatrous practice of the Persians in their worship 
of the sun. Now if this be correct, what is more reasonable or appropriate than 
that the Lord, in enumerating the great abominations committed by the house of 
Israel, should culminate the recital by saying: And , lo, they flaunt the very insig¬ 
nia of their idolatry in my face , and thus we would obtain a most forcible exposi¬ 
tion of a passage otherwise very obscure, for certain it is, that the critics and 
commentators hitherto have not, on the basis of the textus receptus (“ put the 
branch to their nose ”), altogether satisfactorily explained this verse. 8 

XI. Hosea iv. 7. 

0) “ The more they increased, the more did they sin against me: my glory 

they changed into shame (TTDfl fl^pO *1133)-” 

(ft). “ The more they increased, the more did they sin against me: I will 

change their glory into shame (TDi< |V?p3 D*Y)33)-” 

A full explication of the verbal changes implied in this Tikkun is wanting. 
In most of the authorities we find simply the most meagre statements. As an illus¬ 
tration of this, take Leusden’s remark 4 “ 0*1133 gloriam ipsorum pro ♦*T)33 9^° m 
riam meam,” which literally carried*out would result in the unintelligible phrase: 
“ My glory I will change into shame for it is utterly incongruous with the con¬ 
text, and besides, has no relevancy or harmony with the explanations given by 

i Jeremiaa, voL I., p. 300. Leipzig. 1854. 

* But as to the use of the expression 'OK , elsewhere, by Yahweh, consult Isa. lxv. 5. 

i Cf. Lange-Schaff Commentary ad hoc loco. 

4 Phllol. Heb., vol. I., p. 270. 
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the Rabbins, as to the origin of TUckun Sopherim ; or yet with the theories of 

i 

their opponents. It is too irrational a supposition to be entertained for a mo¬ 
ment, that the ancient scribes thus intended it to be understood. I have, there¬ 
fore, adopted in 3, the only consistent interpretation that has presented itself in 
the course of a somewhat careful investigation: it is, at least, in perfect accord 
with the analogous changes to be found in IX. and XV. The motive leading to the 
alteration in this case is self-apparent. It was offensive to think that wicked 
mortal man had the power to debase, in any degree, the glory of the infinite 

Yahweh. 

XII. Habakkuk 1 .12. 

(3). “Art not thou from everlasting, O Yahweh, my God, my Holy One? 
Thou diest not (rfiDn N*?)* O Yahweh, thou hast ordained him for judgment; 
and thou, O Rock, hast established him for correction.” 

(ft). “Art not thou from everlasting, O Yahweh, my God, my Holy One ? We 
shall not die etc » etc. 

It almost seems unnecessary to do more than simply quote Ewald upon this 
passage; he says, verse 12, “ DSE'D 1 ? and , according to the sense of the 

passage, refer as plainly to the Chaldean himself, as rilOD must be read instead 
of niQJ > contrary to the Massora and LXX. in d •'Viy answers to rfiDf! N 1 ? • 
The phrase which appeared objectionable to a good many ancient readers, really 
expresses only our idea of immortality; but, toe shall not die , or LXX. 

[«a< ov w anoSavofiev] that toe die not , is a thought which is quite foreign to the pas¬ 
sage.” 1 

In this opinion Bleek also concurs, for he says: “— from the context it is 
very probable, as Ewald also thinks, that rilOD N 4 ? 18 the genuine reading, 
which on account of the expression seeming offensive, they [the Sopherim] thought 
they ought to alter.” 2 This is, moreover, substantiated by the Targum, which 
thus paraphrases the clause in question: Dp “pO’O “Thy word 

endureth forever.” R. Sol. Isaaci (Rashi) also adopts this reading, quoting it as 
the original writing of the prophet. In this connection it is a' significant fact 
worthy of note, that the Revised Version of 1884 has to this particular verse the 
marginal comment, “ According to an ancient Jewish tradition, thou diest not.” 
Undoubtedly to the ancient Scribes, it was considered unbefitting to speak of 
death at all in regard to Yahweh, even though, as in this case, the direct denial 
of the Lord’s ever experiencing it, was predicated. 

4 

XIII. Zechariah n. 12. (A. V. verse 8.) 

0). For thus saith Yahweh of hosts, (for the sake of your glory hath he sent 
me unto the nations which despoil you), 4 He that toucheth you toucheth the apple 
of my eye ” 

i Commentary on the Prophets, Smith’s translation, vol. in., p. 96. 

> Introduction to the 0. T., 2d ed., by Venables, vol. II., p. 460. 
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(ft). “ For thus saith Yahweh of hosts, for the sake of your glory hath he 
sent me unto the nations which despoil you, for he that toucheth you toucheth 
the apple of his eye 

Here the Sopherim thought that they could detect a tendency toward anthro¬ 
pomorphism, similar to that displayed in X. The main objectionable element in 
both these passages, appears to have been, that the pronominal suffix employed 

(* my) seemed to imply that Yahweh lvimself ascribed to himself certain degrading 

% 

anthropomorphic characteristics. Moreover the Lord is never elsewhere repre¬ 
sented as himself using the personal pronoun my in eonj unction with so pro¬ 
nounced an anthropomorphism as, u apple of the eye.” Its use, therefore, in 
this exceptional case, might be construed as an inconsistency, and hence deroga¬ 
tory to the divine character. 

XIV. Malachi i. 13. 

0). “ And ye have said, Behold, what a bore it is. And ye have snuffed 
at me (VAN)? saith Yahweh of hosts; and ye have brought that which was taken 
by violence, and the lame, and the sick; thus have ye brought the offering: 
should I accept this from you ? saith Yahweh.” 

(jl). “And ye have said, Behold, what a bore it is; and ye have snuffed at 
it OnW)i saith Yahweh of hosts,” etc. 

Commenting on this verse, Keil and Delitzsch remark: “ Jerome thinks that 
instead of we might read which is found in a good number of 

codices.” 1 They, however, feel constrained, on general principles, to reject the 
reading, and stand upon the textus receptus. The exact words of Jerome, above 
referred to, are, u ut in Hebraeo legi potest, et exsvfflastis me , haec dicendo, non 
sacrificio, sed, mihi cui sacriflcabatis, fecistis injuriam.” In support of this view, 
R. Sol. Isaaci is quoted by Buxtorf as saying: “ In textu sacro fuisse scriptum 

et postea per Scribas correctum IHIH u * hodie legitur.” 2 The expression 
as well as the idea contained in 3 has, it cannot but be admitted, a tendency to 
awaken a revulsion of feeling in a sensitive reverential heart. Therefore, if the 
emendation was made, the motive that actuated it was good. 

XY. Psalm cvi. 20. 

0). “ Thus they changed my glory (*T03) into, the similitude of an ox, that 
eateth herbage.” 

(J")). Thus they changed their glory (QT133) into the similitude of an ox 
that eateth herbage.” 

The remarks under IX. will equally apply here, for the cases are almost iden¬ 
tical. As a circumstance tending to show that a certain degree of uncertainty 
as to the true text, has from remote time existed, we may cite the fact, that the 
Vulgate here reads, gloriam suam, which is supported by some codices of the 

i Commentary on the Minor Prophets, vol. II., p. 440. 

a Lex., Rad., |p/V 
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LXX. where we find A6£av avrov ; both indicating a single suffix (VTDD)- Consult 
the striking parallel in Rom. i. 23. 

XVI. Job. vii. 20. 

* 

(3). “ If I have sinned, what injury can I cause unto thee, O thou Watcher of 
men ? Why hast thou set me up as a target for thee to strike at , and why have I 
become a burden unto thee 

(J1). The same except the last word which here reads: “ unto myself (**71^).” 

This is a case where the presumption raised, in favor of 3 being the original 


reading, is very 


has it, etui tie nrl not 6opr'iov ; and many 


decision 


in its favor. We have space but to 
mention only one or two of the numerous authorities which have endorsed it. 
The eminent Jewish Commentator Ibn Ezra (1092-1167) adopts it as the original 
form written by the author. Houbigant, in his Biblia Hebraica cum notis criticis , 
1753, says: “ fTilNl etc., sum ™hi gravis. Imo tibi, quod 

scribae mutarent in Id vocant correctionem scribarum, h. e. onsriD ppn, 

quod indignum divina majestate arbitrarentur ut homuncio Deo esset oneri. 
Sed num fuerunt sapientiores Deo ? Haec Drusius, ex ipso Aben-Ezra Judaeo, 
qui sic aiebat: correctio est scribarum licit expositio ejus absque correctione recta sit.” 
Sapienter vero id Aben-Ezra, cum sui simile habeat * n priori membro, 

et cum scriptum habuerint Graeci interpretes.” And in our day, such 

an able and conservative critic as Dr. Delitzsch feels himself constrained to ac¬ 
cept this reading in preference to that of the Massora; he thus expresses his 
conviction: “ Why, says Job, hast thou made me a mark of hostile attack, 


and why am I a burden to 


according to 


tradition, which we now have, is only a ppH correctio scribarum 


which was removed as bordering on blasphemy 


reading 


as the original, in spite of the tradition, if it were not confirmed by 
the LXX.” 1 In this he is followed by the Lange-Schaff Commentary. It does 
indeed seem as though it were only a matter of time before ^p 1 ?^ would again 


obtain its due recognition and take its rightful place in the printed text. 


ay we 


not with confidence assert that, when that much desired critically revised Hebrew 
Text shall appear, as appear it certainly must, this will be one of the corrections 
to be found incorporated in it. 

XVII. Job. xxxii. 3. 

(3). “ And against his three friends was his wrath kindled, because they had 
found no answer to Job and also because they had condemned divine justice 


(pin HN) •” 

(ft). “And against his three'friends was his wrath kindled, because they 

had found no answer, and yet had condemned Job (3VN HN)-” 

Tradition has preserved an alternative reading in a, viz., na ■ 

i Commentary on the Book of Job, translated by Bolton, 2d ed. 1886. 
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“ Godif this be adopted, the clause of course would be: “ And also because 
they had condemned God.” It is not indicated which is the more probably true 
reading. At any rate, the idea is evidently precisely the same, whichever term 
be employed. 

Hitzig, though not giving his support to the traditional view (i. e., that the 
scribes have here made an emendation), still suggests that the reading 
may be the foundation for the rendering found in the LXX., 6i6n ovk riSwfjdvaav 

arroKptdyvai avridera KaX IQevro avrbv elvat aoej3i 7. 1 The reasonableness Of the state¬ 
ment found in 3 , as viewed in the light of other expressions met with in the 
poem, has been seriously attacked by some: e. g., Dr. Delitzsch peremptorily dis¬ 
misses it with the remark, “According to the Jewish view, 3Vi<“nN Is 

one of the eighteen DHfllD ( corrections scribarum), since it should be 

trtfwnK iywi. But it is not the friends who have been guilty of this 
sin of ytiDJl against God, but Job, ch. xl. 8, to whom Elihu opposes the sen¬ 
tence y’trv-N 1 ? , ch. xxxiv. 12 . Our judgment of another such tikkun , ch. 
vii. 20 , was more favorable . 1,2 

4 

This objection seems to us to be without solid foundation, and rests upon a 
strange misconception and failure to apprehend the true trend of the various 
arguments, nor is it sustained by the passages referred to as authorities when 
they are rightly construed; for ch. xxxiv. 12 is obviously addressed to the three 
friends, and not to Job, as it is most commonly interpreted; this is plainly indi¬ 
cated by the form of address employed in verses 2 and 10. This whole passage, 
as we take it, is a fervid discourse addressed to the three friends for the purpose 
of instructing them as to how they could and should have effectively answered 

Job, which they had undoubtedly in their arguments failed to do, and for which 

» 

palpable failure Elihu’s anger was excited against them. And ch. xl. 8 does by 
no means preclude the idea that the three friends were guilty of condemning 
divine justice in their arguments, as is shown by the words employed by the Lord 
in the epilogue, where he explicitly censures them for not having spoken of me the 
thing that is right (ch. xlii. 7, 8 ). Now the statement here made manifestly pre¬ 
sents an incongruity when considered in the light of the common interpretation 
as founded upon the reading 3VK JIN i * 1 ch. xxxn. 3, to obviate which the 
translators of the LXX. here have made clearly an intentional correction and 
thereby bring into harmony these discordant statements (i. e., ch. xlii. 8 , ov yap 
&a?.i/(jaTe alrflec Kara rov OepaTrovrdg pov ’16/?); and what is quite remarkable, some 
MSS. of the Hebrew exhibit a like reading (i. e., 3VN HU against my 

servant Job) all of which certainly tend to demonstrate the reasonableness of 
the reading found in 3 . % 

1 “ Das Buch Hlob,” 1874, Note b, page 240. 

* “ Commentary on the Book of Job,” Bolton’s translation, 2d ed., 1863. 
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Dr. Green has, with rare insight, detected and exposed the necessary logical 
result to which the argument of the three friends leads, when he says, “The 
friends undertook to justify God’s providential dealings. The failure of their 
argument apparently leaves the divine proceedings open to censure and without 
any adequate vindication. . . . They had really inculpated the providence of 
God by their professed defense of it. By disingenuously covering up and ignoring 
its enigmas and seeming contradictions they had cast more discredit upon it than 
Job by honestly holding them up to the light. Their denial of its apparent ine¬ 
qualities was more untrue and more dishonoring to the divine administration, as 
it is in fact conducted, than Job’s bold affirmation of them. Even his most start¬ 
ling utterances, wrung from him in his bewilderment and sore perplexity, were 
less reprehensible than their false statements and false inferences .” 1 Viewed in 
this light, is it in anywise strange or unreasonable that the inspired writer should 
predicate of “ the messenger of God, who came to plead God’s cause,” for such 
Elihu undoubtedly was, that “ against his three friends was his wrath kindled, 
because they had found no answer to / 06 , and also because they had condemned 
divine justice”? 

Moreover, if a Tikkun Sopherim is anything at all, it is one of two things: (1) 
a record of what the author actually wrote in a particular case; or, ( 2 ) a notice 
indicating what the ancient scribes considered the sense of the context naturally 
and logically demanded. If the former be true, then verily these critics have 
become wiser than the spirit of inspiration. And if the latter be true, then they 
certainly convict the Hebrew scribes of an egregious misunderstanding of an 
argument expressed in their own language, and what is more, contained in their 
so carefully studied Sacred Scriptures; which is indeed as improbable as that Dr. 
Delitzsch has discovered the only construction which can be put upon ch. xl. 8. 
It hardly needs mention, that the reason which might have influenced a scribe to 

consider a correction desirable, was the offensiveness of a statement implying that 

* 

mortal man had audaciously condemned the infinitely wise and just God. 

XVIII. Lamentations m. 19-21. 


O). “ O remember my wretched and forlorn condition, it is wormwood and 
gall. Yea, verily thou wilt remember, and thy soul will condescend unto me 

qtwu rrtrm): this I recall to my heart, therefore have I hope.” 

(J-|). “O remember my wretched and forlorn condition, it is wormwood and 
gall. My soul indeed remembers, and is humiliated within me mUTT) 
HMU); this I recall to my heart, therefore have I hope.” 

If, in this case fi be a correct translation of the Massoretic text, and such it 
most probably is, then there is even to the English reader, evidently a marked 
lack of cohesion between the clauses, and a painful want of logical concatenation 


i “The Argument of the Book of Job unfolded,” pages 245 and 519. 
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in the thought; while, on the other hand, the clearness and beauty of the idea 
brought out in 2 cannot but awaken an involuntary sanction and approval in the 
mind of every candid reader. If it be a fact that an emandation has been incor¬ 
porated into the text here, then, indeed, it is to be regretted; for great has been 
the loss sustained, through the over-zealousness of Hebrew scribes in removing 
a seeming offensive anthropomorphism, which resulted well nigh in an annihila¬ 
tion of the sense. But if this view seem to lack support, then by far the most 
reverential attitude to assume is, that the text, as we now possess it, has suffered 
corruption during the process of time. Such indeed, is the view entertained by 
eminent commentators, who have been prolific in suggesting various emanda- 
tions. But, after all, what is more reasonable or natural than to adopt the sug¬ 
gestion supported by the oldest tradition, and which so beautifully and consist- 

« 

ently removes all ambiguity. 

In conclusion, we feel confident that we cannot do better than quote the 

a 

judgments expressed upon the Tikkurn Sopherim by two such eminent authorities 
as Eichhom and Bleek. The former concludes from “the character of the 
readings ” that “ this recension took note only of certain errors which had crept 
into the text through transcribers, and which were corrected by collection of 
MSS. 1 The latter thus expresses himself : “ It is usually assumed that the notes 
called likkun Sopherim were merely alterations of incorrect readings in many 
manuscripts, according to others which were more exact, and it is supposed, un¬ 
questionably, that the readings brought forward by the Sopherim, which are just 
those of our present MSS. and editions, were the genuine and original ones. But 
in what we find stated, there is nothing to the effect that they were emendations 
from other MSS.; thus, then, the question would arise how the readings set aside 
by the corrections of the Sopherim were introduced into MSS.; as from the nature 
of many of the readings, they could not have got in by mere accident. Partly 
from the statements of the Massorites, and partly from the nature of many of the 
readings set aside by the Tikkun Sopherim as compared with those introduced by * 
the latter and now existing in the text, we are led to look upon the matter in the 
following way: —that in these passages there actually existed generally, or at 
least in most of the manuscripts in use, other readings which, because in some 
points of view they presented certain offensive or doubtful expressions, the So¬ 
pherim considered themselves justified in altering. Thus, in a critical point of 
view, these earlier readings which are specified as being altered, always deserve 
much attention, and at least in many cases, It may be really assumed with great 
probability that they are the original ones. It may, however, be assumed with 
probability, that these c orrectiones scriharum existed in ancient times, indeed 
before the date of the Talmud, and that it is only by accident that they are not 


e 



1 Einleitu ng in das Alton Test., 1823,9116. 
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expressly mentioned in the latter. But the fact that the knowledge of them was 
afterwards preserved serves as a direct proof of the anxiety that was shown as to 
the form of the text.” 1 

Our main purpose in the writing of this article has been (1) to attempt to 
demonstrate the fact that there was a cogent motive in each case, sufficient to 
induce the Sopherim to change the original text; and (2) to establish, by external 
as well as internal proof, the basis for the presumption that the original text 
has actually suffered corruption at the hands of the ancient scribes, if not in all, 
at least in some of the cases considered, whether we have succeeded in our ob¬ 
ject, or not, is a question to be decided by the verdict of each unprejudiced 
reader. If it be proven that the scribes have, in truth, made one single correction 
in the original writings in the places designated as Tikkun Sopherim , then their 
whole line of defense must fall to the ground; for it is no longer entitled to the 
least credence, and the value of each Tikkun must be determined solely by the 
weight of evidence in its favor, in each individual case, totally irrespective of 
any statements or explanations handed down by personally interested scribes. 
Falsu8 in uno falsus in omnibus is a well established principal of legal evidence for 
determining the credibility of witnesses, and it is equally applicable to the case in 
hand. 

In closing, we have only to say that there has been, throughout this discus¬ 
sion, an honest intention to bring to light only the truth, and while so doing, to 
endeavor to be fair and just in the criticisms indulged in and the judgments 
expressed. 

i Introduction to the O. T. translation of Venables, vol. II., p. 458. 
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A SYNOPSIS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY BY BAR ‘EBHRAYA. 

By Richard J. H. Gottheil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College, New York City. 

In his “ Lamp of the Holy Things ” Bar 'Ebhray& has given us a compendium 
of his logical, physical, metaphysical, and theological writings. In its general 
construction it is very similar to the “Book of the Bee” and to the “Causa 
Causarum” attributed to Ya'fcubh ’Urhaya (ZDMG. xv. 648). The “M'narath 
Kudhse ” is perhaps one of the least known of the larger works of Bar 'Ebhraya. 1 
MS. copies of it are quite rare. 2 At some future date I hope to edit the whole of 
it. It is especially interesting as giving us a picture of the state of science in 
Syria during the thirteenth century. It furnishes also important additions to our 
Syriac lexicon, and has not been sufficiently excerpted by Quatremere for the 
“ Thesaurus Syriacus.” In a small publication, I have already edited the chapter 
on plants and their medicinal properties. 3 The following contains the chapter on 
the Greek philosophers, taken from the Berlin MS. It is much more • scientific 
than the accounts in the Syriac Chronicle and Arabic “Historia Dynastorum.” 
I do not think that Bar 'Ebhraya has himself gone very deeply into Grecian 
philosophy. It is probably based upon some such synopsis as those of Aristotle 
in the first book of the “Metaphysics,” Plutarch in Eusebius, “Prepar. Evan.” 
xiv. 14, and Stobaeus, “ Eclogae Physicae,” 1 .12. The names are written too 
correctly for it to have come from an Arabic source; though Bar 'Ebhraya has 
otherwise drawn largely from Ibn Abi Oseibia, El Kifti and Sa'id (Steinschneider, 
“A1 Farabi,” pp. viii, 152,154,157). In what connection this synopsis stands to 
one mentioned by Renan in his “ Phil. Peripat. apud Syros ” (Steinschneider, loc. 
cit.y p. 128) I am unable to say, as I have no means of consulting that book. 

Through the kindness of Professor Sachau and Herr Stud. Muller in Berlin 
my copy has been once more collated with the MS. 

MS. Sachau 81, fol. 22a. 

pio . |jls[jDO . ]?ZaL OLSO . 'Vs {joi? | A J 

)Joi 9 | /a a!as Vk |aS<T| n\ wool 

|j}d| 1 S Vi\ **a (!) wav© .Vs 

1 Journal Artatiquc, 1834, p. 481, contains a description of the work. Assem&ni (B. O. n. 234) 
does not say much. A short extract will be found in Frothingham’s “ Stephen bar Sudaili,” p. 63 

2 Vatican (B. O., loc. cit,), Paris (ano. fonds MS. 121), Berlin (Sachau MS. 81). Arabic transla¬ 
tions exist in Paris, the British Museum, and the Bodleian. 

a “A List of Plants and their Properties," etc. Berlin, 1886. For private circulation only. 
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| Zn >* 9 us . | /a 9 aa 7 n\*.9 y^| 0019 001 . |aU^\v> 

. . . j-^gt^Lso . |&JS£J ^l £9 oudo ^±tt'i£b±o 91-lic© . ) /n+* S^a )y\^\,V> 


(fol. 226) ^*\o» ^]9 PMaa wfiDo^^o] wa] . p^9^ J-aoaoo [aVia^o )taJ 

Pf-t*) . Ij-D P©91? jcLO] . ]Z0-O4^90 )V>aS, i^Aol wtt|o£ul*£o ^OiA/?n\j n . V nfti 

9lk> ~9 \-39 ) 49 I 9 °r^l - ^ Ma3^cu9Q u&*1^4-£&9p]9 )J}fi| . a^atf 9 IJI ^9 

P)-o] . )90l^ ^ 4 ? Pj—| • P« IVlSsS l * 9]|o p*090 

)|\r>V9 >491 )ZaLa<*^M9 oj^| . ucn ^ 9o|Zo asn ft i\n)|o aggjgpaaa*? 


|4» —4? .OOLUO . VjlS wfi] p&9 1901 J-SO . I^UkOA^O >0| VlSs 

• ^ 1 \ # # • • 

Ibfluo pc 91 Vnl |oai i-s« p 9 i . a& 4 j|jalas 9 |J^| . a Vico p^l /ft-Sn 

^ t • • 

|^ 4 ) | 4 » ^ 4 ) N tt 4 |AlVlyg . 1 AI A \s . >C| V>\s 02 ^ 4)9 t^l f^ftO 

—49 attorn aSaVi . 91 | }i% 4 i.a]V) | 99 i\^V>o jaAfi ^ JJ] p^jP 

• • 

. OjJ^I ]p^C 1 ^ 4*9 ^ 09 Ll ^0 . 91 jitf| |JJo . fA* 91^010 |]o 9 LSO 

. ^J 9 ] 9 Q^XLs)j ]9 |J}£| . Oj^l ]ZoliO \i aV >9 puLfll^O ^9 091 Am] ^0 ^ 4^491 ^O 

P 091 . T-A>f2Lte ] 9 |^» ^00 1 9 1 #\ f£ 1 /nlVi ^\n 1 ^ 4 , 1)9 f 5 o| 

§m«^ ws| . oAm|? >a a p 091^4 • 1-40919 | 2 ia^ |iao 4 »o 

lAo . |UV| )- 409 io |a! .aA . *1 f?? P) . 1 V* raSn P p-o jcaa^DO^o 

i^l 1 aJLafllO JJ p 49 ^£oZ S ttA^^PQ^ 49 Q . o£L) oAm| {] o] o"Em] AmIjaAm? 
• • 

ooi 00090 - 04 - 8 ]© . ^ 4 nm« 7 \V> p|.V> roo a^o . 90*^3 po 9 i&? ]ViAntt] 

|Zar )9 'Oai^ Am|o ]AnA«V> JJ ] /nniiwn*") pam^AV) JJo 1 ni> roSn P 

P)-o] 1 A. 4 j-,\ Q.V>g ) VifflVt ^- 4 ? P’fA*| . 1 A 4 -g.\ flo) )j -0040 ],V»Antt]o 


p 091 0 ELJ 9 11 fr\n*\o p^9 >o)-» J-BLOCpLttJ pS?)] p9l . v ffl 4.\oOg aS^o]? 

. p-»9 ]Aa£z ^49 v Wa\^o paui] . 0^9 pLA> 9 Q a\o . )^o j /aVu *9 


1 The scribe first wrote “d^hen^Dn,” which he afterwards corrected. 
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|3o |*p ^Aoi v oolLsi V^° jjuflo 

m 

|^r?]c £**do) j^ooi J3| . a^9 >*oi ^ |Zj^j |ba ^ . (Joi 

• • # 

^ou^a^) >*oi ^*] • ^L^a> (!)gio*V>o&:Vt\o ^-l* 9 j.AV oiZa*ooi^ ,-s • oi^ l*?a^ 

|f*» lyAs \aca^ |£^*o? acts . ^1*9 Lso r» «j A*Xs |Zfr*.a a. ^o 01 ^*^ 9 Z 

.. )ft*ilw | /Al^nVt 19019 J^9 j-Z>*? |2o*^S U0*jc|9| ^0 

Second foundation, on the nature of this universe. In it there are a preface 
and three chapters. 

I. Preface. Many and different opinions were [current] among the ancients 
regarding the nature of this universe. For some of them assumed water to be the 
one moving principle, as Thales of Miletus, 1 he who first originated philosophy. 
For he saw that all life springs from the moisture of seed, and that all plants 
draw their nourishment from it, and by means of it grow; and that from [damp 2 ] 
vapors fire, the sun, and the stars are nurtured. The poet Homer also sings 
(Sabbah) in the same strain when he calls Oceanus and Tetheus, i. e., the sea and 
moisture, the parents of all existing things. 3 Others again have posited 
air [as the first principle], as Anaximenes and Diogenes. They said that the soul 
of everything that lives is preserved by air; and that wind and air preserve this 
world. 4 Others posited fire, as Hippasus, and Heracleitus and Theophrastus. 
They affirmed that it is heat which brings forth all things, and causes them to 
grow; and that, when this [fire] goes out, the world also ceases to be. Some of 
them posit one moving principle, as Xenophanes. This one denied all generation 
and destruction ; 5 and one affirms that the essence of all things is altogether un¬ 
changeable. Parmenides says that the principle [of all things] is owe, immovable; 
but one only in the concept (7Ayo<;)* On this account he affirmed it to be limited. 
Milissus posits the one, identical in number and in substance. He affirmed it to 
be infinite. Some of them (i. e., the philosophers) assumed many elements. Of 

1 Through a clerical error MS. has Melitene," the well-known city in Cappadocia; Hist. 
Dynast., p. 60, correctly Miletus. 

a Wabh e lehg6 dh r mayyft ? k al avro to Qeppbv kn tovtov yiyvdpevov. Arist. Meiaph. 1.3. 

* II. XTV. 102: ’Qiceavdv re deov ylveaiv, Kat pryrkpa Trydvv. In his Hist. Dynast. Bar 'Ebhrftyfl, 
tells us that Theophilus of Edessa, who died in 785, translated Homer into Syriac (JLagarde, Sym- 
micta , 1.106). Severus of Tegrit mentions it also (ibid.). Bar ’All (Payne Smith col. 2081) cites 
the expression “mayyft dhagg&lO” probably from the same source. Cf. also Ibn Abi Useibia, I. 
186, 1.25. 

* The words of Anaximenes himself. Stobseus, Eclogarum physic , 1.296: olov f} 'tyvxh $ ^ipertpa 
arjp ovaa ovysparel 1 sal bXov rdv k 6cpov nvevpa koX arjp nepiixet. 

6 . obre ykvemv obre f&opav anoTslnei. Preudenthal, Ueber die Theologie des 

Xenophanes, p. 46 Zeller, A Hist, of Greek Ph(L , I. p. 566. 

* The sense here is very obscure. I think that Bar ’Ebhr&yA means Parmenides to say that 
the one is identical with itself. Zeller, 1. c., p. 586. 
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these there were those who assumed infinite bpoiopep^, as Anaxagoras. 1 He said 

that when these parts (pipy) collide with one another and again separate from one 

another, generation and destruction are completed. The active cause of existence 

he affirmed to be the vovq. Lucippus also assumed infinite elements, but [said] 

that they differ [from one another] and possess real Being, and that “ Being is not 

more real than not-Being.” 2 * Democritus again assumes infinite principles round 

in form (oxvpa), which can be divided off mentally, not in reality. Epicurus, 

again, says of the [first] principles that they are infinite [in number], indivisible, 

and are set in motion in an infinite vacuum, and that they possess magnitude, 

« 

shape and gravity. 

Others posited the principles as finite, as Empedocles. This [philosopher] 
set up the four elements as principles, and the mingling (jiifa) [of the elements], 
which is generation, he calls love (< ptUr ?*•), and [their] separation (duttAafif), which 
is destruction, [he calls hate (veZ/coc)]. 8 Aristotle posits three principles, vXy, eldog 
and deprivation (artpyai c). 4 He also assumes elements for the aripymc, because the 
destruction of every eidoc is the cause of another ddos. The Stoics said that the 
Deity (6 dc^c) and the vfa/ are the [material] principles, the one as working force 

(rd rroiovv) the other as passive (rd naoxov) and receptive, i. e., father and mother, 

« 

Some Stoics posited five elements,—god, the soul (fvxti), My, time (Kpbvoc) and vac¬ 
uum (kev6v). 

Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchus, the Samian, he who first gave the name phi¬ 
losophy to philosophy, 5 made numbers the elements of this universe; saying that the 
compound numbers come from the simple ones, and that there is nothing simpler 
than number, because it is bereft of all nature, and that every nature, since num¬ 
ber necessarily belongs to it, is compound, 6 and not simple. He asserts, further, 
that the first number is the active force (rroirrnnbv), and the second the receptive 
(Mr?). The full number is ten (&*<$$•), because it cannot be added to, but we [com¬ 
mence again to] count from it. The number four (rerpaKriq) is its [i. e., ten’s] 
foundation; for by means of it [the ten] is made full; namely, by [the addition 
of] one, and two, and three, and four. Atticus, in the first chapter of the book 
Philicus [Phillipus?] says that Plato thought [there were] four elements,— vovq, 
which is the active force, or deity, praise be to his goodness; the receptacle 
(doxeiov ?) or vly, which he also calls the receptive mother 7 and Upayeiov ; 8 the image 


i Arist. Metaph. 1.3. 

* Aristotle, Metaph. 1. 4, of which our words are a translation: did nal ov&iv pa)2.ov to bv 
rov pfj bvrog elval <t>aoiv. 

8 A clerical omission in MS. 

4 Stobeeus, Eclogae Physical, I. oh. xii. Sohahrast&ni, “Kit&b al-Milal wan-Ni^al,” II. 317. 
Aaron ben Elia, “ '@9 l?ayylm,” ed. Delitzsch, p. 328. 

s In the Hist. Dyna8{., p. 51, this has become, “ Some say that the first one who philosophized 

was Pythagoras.” 

«In the MS. this word occurs twice; but see Hist. Dynast ., p. 84. 

1 Tlmaeus, 51 A. 8 Timseus, 50 D. 
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[of the thing generated, i. e., afopoiovpevov] or elrfoc, which he calls the archetype, say¬ 
ing that in its likeness the different substances were created; and motion (idvr/aic) 
or soul, which until then had existed without knowledge in the vfy as the firat 
principle, and [which] had been brought into motion confusedly and not according 
to order (drd^r^). 1 In the book Timseus, Plato himself says that these [principles] 
are three,—being, Soxeiov, and vov$, a treble triad, and [one which] existed before 
the heavens. 2 Moreover, he called eMof God, 3 and Soxeiov vat/; motion or soul 
[he called] generation. And in one place also he says there are two principles, 
combining the deity and elSoc into one, and v?v and motion into one. Syrianus 
(MS. Sibarius ?), to whom Plotinus attached himself, and Boethus (MS. BUTUS), 
to whom Longinus (MS. LUKGS), the teacher of Porphyrius, was attached, have 
said much about the opinions of Plato; but we omit them, in order that this ex¬ 
position be not prolonged. Of the rest, Bardai$an posited five principles or 
beings, 4 —fire, and wind, and water, and light, and darkness; Mani, however, 
only two,—goodness and evil. 5 And because all these profane [writers] attributed 
eternity and not generation to this world, being in opposition to the holy church, 
which does not attribute to it eternity, but generation, i. e., temporal beginning, 
holding its generation to be true, but denying its eternity, we refute them in a 
body, as we do all their frightful doctrines. A separate treatise, however, is 
necessary against every one of these heresies on a larger scale than in this writing. 

1 Timseus, 69.B, ravra cit6ktu>c tx ovTa & debt, ktA. 

* Timseus, 62 D, ov re Kai yvpav nai ykveotv elvai rpia t/hxv K(1L plv ovpavbv yeviction. 

»Read, “kArd allAhA lAdhSA.” 

4 Cureton, Spic. Syr., p. 3, etc. Cf. also Payne Smith, s. v. “SchahrastAni," 1.184; Aaron ben 
Elia, p. 310; Bardesandes von Edessa von Dr. A. Merx, Halle, 1863; Bardesanes der Letzte Gnoe- 
tiker, Leipzig, 1864; W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia, p. 220; Fliigel, Mani, 
seine Lehre und seine Schriften, p. 101, MS. or. Berlin Sachau 302 contains a short extract from 
BardalsAn. Aprcm^however (B. 0.1.131), has seven instead of Jive. 

6 Titus von Bostra, ed. Lagarde, 6:1. Fliigel, loc. cit., p. 177. 
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S. J. FINN’S NEW HEBREW DICTIONARY. 

By Rabbi B. Felsenthal, Ph., D., 

Chicago, HI. 


This dictionary may be designated not only as very interesting and instructive, 
but as quite unique in its character. Its full title is given below. 1 

Of this book which is now in the course of being published in the city of 
Warsaw, five numbers, each containing eighty pages, have reached me. These 
five numbers comprise the words from the letter to the word . The work 

will be completed in twenty numbers. The book is written throughout in an easy 

» 

and flowing neo-hebraic language, and no exceedingly great Hebrew learning is 
required in order to be able to use this dictionary. 

But what is there so unique in this book ? the reader may ask. Have we not 
already a very large number of Hebrew dictionaries ? Have not very many such 
been written during the last thousand years ? At no time was there a lack of 
this kind of literature, since the days when Jehudah ben ’Alan, of Tiberias (died 
in the year 932), wrote his lexicon, 2 and since soon after him Jehudah Ibn Qo- 
reish composed his “ Iggaron ,” 3 down to the present day in which Friedrich De- 
litzsch is preparing a new Hebrew dictionary which is looked for with great 
expectations by the friends of Hebrew philology. (For, according to all that we 

learn of the forthcoming work of Delitzsch, it will, in all likelihood, mark a 

* 

decided progress in Hebrew lexicography.) What, then, is there so unique in 
Finn’s book ? Is it the circumstance that it is composed in Hebrew ? But we 
have also such dictionaries, and quite a number of them. 4 

Our answer is : Finn is the first one who has undertaken to give us a com¬ 
plete thesaurus of the entire Hebrew language. All other Hebrew dictionaries 
—I speak only of Hebrew dictionaries, and not of Aramaic or Talmudic dictiona- 


1 


iuo mpoa iKXoity niSon Sd {nnn SSo .ru^Dni topon ixik 

n? djn , D’DTun niDtsrn 'S-oni , po nnuin rominro nunsnnn p'nirun 

, nrunm nuSnn 'bthdij , onio^ra 1*0^ , rwoni topon pffSD nnujn mSon pD? 
Sj pi, rmaww rroon pbS onpApm . D’innKn Smtsr ’Don nsDDi d’dvsd 
iikS axr .kjViid pa *pr Skidp n hkd .topDD naner D'cnsn D’Dxyn hid* 

. p"aS v'om jw , kbhkii . paonyppiy dtvuki ut by 


* About him and his gra 


1*911 


atical and lexical works see Pinsker's IAqqute Qadmoniyyoth , I., 


108; also Geiger in 44 0$ar Nebmad," II., 168, reprinted in his Hebr. Abhandlunyen, p. 32. 

* See Pinsker, loc. cit., p. 108. In a passage to be found in his Risalet and quoted by Pinsker, 
Qoreish himself mentions that he wrote a dictionary; comp, also M. J as trow, above page 105. 

4 Among these Hebrew dictionaries, written in Hebrew and published within a compara¬ 
tively recent time, probably the best known is the “Osar ha-Shorashim,” by J. Benzeeb (t rulQO 
Bentew), the first edition of which appeared in Vienna, in 1807. 
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ries—gather in only the Wortschatz of the Hebrew Bible, and leave Mishnah, 
Mekliilta, Sifra, Sifre, Beraithoth, etc., entirely unnoticed. But our author does 
not restrict himself to that part of the Hebrew, of which, accidentally, roots and 
stems have been preserved in the Old Testament. He defines and explains also 
those Hebrew words which are not found in the Bible. And there are a large 
number of such Hebrew roots in that part of the post-biblical literature of the 
Jews which dates from the apostolic age and the first centuries of the Christian 
era. There are still larger and still more extensive numbers of new derivations , 
formed from these Hebrew roots and stems, which were coming into common use 
in the Hebrew literature of the Jews in all later ages. Such new word-forma¬ 
tions are coined even by Hebrew writers in our present age,—often, it must be 
admitted, very clumsily and really un-Hebrew, but often also very happily and 
quite in harmony with the genius of the Hebrew language. 

The want of such a complete thesaurus has been felt for a long time. Zunz, 
more than thirty years ago, in an article containing “ Wuensche fuer ein Woerter - . 
buck der Hebr . Sprocket 1 declared this to be a great fault and neglect in our He¬ 
brew dictionaries that they are so narrow and limited in their scope, and he 
thought it not more than right and proper that the lexicographers should take 
notice also of the Hebrew as it was spoken and written after the canonical books 
of the O. T. had been collected. And now what this master was looking for 
thirty years ago, is gradually being realized. 

We are probably not in error when we suppose that to many readers of He¬ 
braic A, the post-biblical Hebrew literature is an unexplored and not much-known 
field. It may, therefore, not be out of place if we use this occasion for trying to 
convey here, by a few illustrations and examples, an idea of the post-biblical 
Hebrew,—not of its grammatical structure, for this would require a special arti¬ 
cle, or series of articles, but of its lexical peculiarities and distinctions. 

It has been said above that in the Mishnah and its cotemporary Hebrew 
literature Hebrew roots and stems are found which accidentally are not to be met 
with in the Hebrew Bible. Let us give some such roots as are not to be found 
in Gesenius, Fiirst, or any dictionary of the Hebrew Bible. 

“U3, to enter into a riper age , used especially of females; derivatives: 
msa a maiden ; nnn t he mature state of womanhood , etc. 

ma to amuse, to make merry; derivatives: [m3 a jester; mm3 or 
nurro amusement, entertainment , etc. 


pH (compare the bibl.-Hebrew p"j, pp“!) 1° be strict; derivatives: pmo 
exact; pV“l strictness, close examination; reduplicated: p“Jp“JO , pHpnO to 
take it, or to be taken, strictly; pVlpT exact knowledge, science of grammar, etc. 
-JDfl (not used * n Q*l). TDflPr to cause damage; "IDS?T toss, damage, etc. 


i See ZeiUchr. d. Deutsch-Morocritand. OeseUseh „ vol. X., (1866) p. 501 sq.; reprinted in Zunz* 
Oe». Schriften vol. III., p. 14, sq. 
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pain, suffering, affliction; one to/io causes pain or trouble, etc. 

mn to team; nitTflfl warning, etc. 

The list could be easily enlarged. That these words are pure and genuine 
Hebrew, and were used not only by the apostles and their cotemporaries, but 
also in pre-Christian times, there can be no rational deubt. 

Another class of neo-Hebraic words are those which in later ages were derived 
from, and formed out of, such roots as already occurred in the Bible. For 
instance: 

the act of releasing a man from the duty of marrying his widowed sister- 
in-law, (see Dt. xxv. 5 seq.), derived from to draw off; J7¥V?n the widow 
thus released r etc. 

niDD* the leviratical status (see Dt. ibid.), derived from the levir , brother- 

in-law. This word mOD* is also the title of one of the tractates in the Talmud, 
and is usually read “ Yebamoth .” Joseph Derenbourg, however, a few years ago, 
advanced the idea, and supported it by good arguments, that it would be more 
correct to read “ Yabmuth 

in the Bible, the stranger who dwells with us, from the root to dwell; in 
post-biblical literature the proselyte; therefrom the derivations , TJUlfl, to 

m 9 mm 

make, or to become, a proselyte; J"Vnj proselytism; pTWJi a female proselyte, etc. 

Dprfrm distinction (from ^*13); the benediction spoken on the close of the 
Sabbath, in which God is praised “ who makes a distinction between the holy 
Sabbath-day and the profane week-days,” etc. 

miDD Massoreth, or mi DO Masorah (from *1D0 to transmit), —technical 

• • * 1 ♦ 


terms for the traditions concerning the orthography of the original text of the 
Bible and what is connected therewith. 

ro^rr, Halakhah, the rule, the religious law or enactment (from io 9 0 -) 1 

frun or Haggadah, Agadah, (from , Htphll to announce, to tell), 


T T 


T T 


the non-Halakhic parts of the Talmud (sentences, maxims, parables, narratives, 
homiletical explanations and amplifications of biblical passages, etc.). 

tro o, in the Mishnah ♦130, a court before a house, an entrance into a house; 
in later periods, an introduction into some branch of learning. 

OnD needle; £3*f7 a tailor. In the Bible we find only the thread. 


1 1 cannot forego to submit here to the consideration of those of my readers who are more 
conversant with the New Testament and its exegesis than I claim to be, the following thought. 


In the Gospel according to St. John, xvi. 6, we read: Jesus said unto Thomas, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life,” etc.—‘‘Iam the way,”—what does this mean? Let us re-translate it 
into the language of the educated Jews in Jesus’ times, and we will find that Jesus probably 
said, roSnn 'DIR “I am the Halakhah (the law), etc., and no man cometh to the Father but by 
me.” Now the sentence becomes much clearer, and expresses an idea which is in full harmony 
with the theology of the Fourth Gospel. But what good sense can be connected with the words 
“ I am the way?” In looking into the excellent Hebrew translation of the New Testament by 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, I notice that the words under consideration are rendered there by OIK 

—and this, I must confess, causes me rather hesitation in regarding my rendering as 


ynn 

correct. 


However, it may be worth examination by experts*. 
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iTN*1 the argument; the faculty of seeing; the act of appearing 

t t : t • : I t •• 


before God in the Temple; 

."RH ***)• 


to be fit or proper (from the 


A prttID yi * 8 a cdcbrated or illustrious teacher. }5fT31Q, from to 


i 


shine; see the biblical ana£ teydyevov pH3 a white spot , Lev. xiii. 89. 




npn 


ropn an institution, a firmly established rule; jplHD to be ready 


established; derived from jpj"l 


which is three times found in Ecclesiastes. 


tion. 


(from biblical p3) to direct the attention; therefrom attention, devo- 


pn (from biblical Jiff? to see) the overseer; in the Mishnah, nDJDH ffl7 the 
overseer of the synagogue; later, the reader, or the conductor of divine service. 

miay , which in the Bible means manual work, or bodily labor, signifies in 
later times, service in the temple; and afterwards divine service in general. 

And thus could we multiply these examples by the hundreds; we could 
enumerate whole pages full of such neo-hebraic word-formations, as rroy. 

Dm (from nonn - and this from on) , min , miyD , mr jk , ntoN , 

hdjdh , rfrrrnn, rrro, 'man . TD*m, •am, “urn, moia ° r 

nDJD , nj^na. etc., etc. 

All these word-formations and derivatives, given above, occur already in the 

But the Jewish authors in all subsequent ages 


glance 


literature of the Talmudical age. But the 
coined new words, as necessity required, from the old roots 
into the liturgical poetry of the synagogue (the Piyyutim) which originated in the 
middle ages makes us acquainted with a vast number of such new formations. 
(Zunz, in the appendices to his Synagogale Poesie, furnishes several lists of such 
new enrichments of the store of Hebrew terms by the Payyeta 
a peculiar class of metaphysical Hebrew terms in the writings 
ish metaphysicians and theologians of these mediroval times 


So we find 


course 


had to be coined anew. For, who before Saadia Gaon, in the tenth century, 
wrote on systematic theology or on speculative philosophy ? PTOn the necessity; 


PTTPD f ree dom of 


rmC'SN possibility; nit?* being, existing; FV\tlD 


what, quality; HIDD the how-many, quantity; the how; nnnx the one¬ 
ness; w monotheism, priority, immortality of the 

soid, etc.; such are some of these abstract philosophical terms. 

While DT)D i etc. (comp, biblical > DHp) are found already 


post-biblical literature, we find in later periods 

T t|: - 


face; flDHp (e. g. fTOHp flDD payment 


currency to such words as J"Vn£)D 


own times 

rvnrr 


Judaism , and so 


Let us now, after these illustrations from the pecu liar Sprachgut belonging 
to the realm of the neo-hebraic language and literature, return to Finn’s Thesau¬ 
rus. In general, we must say that the author is perfectly competent and 
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qualified for his work, and that in the main he is fully reliable. Yet, in a 
few instances, it seems that some stems have been overlooked, or that some other 

stems are somewhat defectively defined and admit of corrections. Thus, e. g., 

0 

under DVlK the author states correctly that in the Talmudical literature “ Edom ” 
was used as a typical name for the Roman empire, but he forgot to add that at a 
later time, after the city of Rome had become the center and capital of the Chris- 
tian world, u Edom ” was also used to designate Christendom. In some connec¬ 
tions “ Edom ” means the language of Rome, the Latin language (see, e. g., Jehu- 
dah Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of Jehudah ha-Levi’s Cozari , II., 77 : vb 
run «*?*» 011 x 3 = neither in the Latin, nor in the Arabic language). 

Strange it is that the author forgot to state that the noun •yiJt is, in some 
instances, to be translated by the eve (preceding a certain day). In this sense the 
word is used in the very beginning of the Mishnah Pesahim. 

Under the stem X03, resp. mention should have been made that 

with some philosophical writers HODI"? means the science of logic or of 

dialectics. 

s. v . no the author gives a list of seven various definitions, for which the 

\ 

word stands in the Bible and in the later Hebrew literature. He might have 
added an eighth definition; he might have informed us that nO means also in 
some connections a stanza or a verse in poetry. 

to shave off, to shear. Under this article the author mentions correctly 
the Mishnaic abstract nouns derived from it: mp and nrfan- But he does 

not mention the word > used in post-talmudical times, a monk (literally, a 
shorn one, one who wears a tonsure), and the word > derived therefrom, the 

monkdom, also sometimes the language of the monks, the Latin, etc. 

But it is perhaps too early to expect in our days a perfect and complete the- 
saurus, which should comprise all the words of the Hebrew found in the large 
post-biblical literature of the Jews, and which should give all the meanings and 
shades of meanings in which these words have been used by various authors 
and in various times. A number of smaller lexical works, collecting and arrang¬ 
ing the words used by certain authors, or in certain special branches of learning, 
ought first to be written and published before a full and complete thesaurus can 
'possibly be undertaken. The field is too large and as yet not as much explored 
as it ought to be. It would, therefore, be well if, for instance, one would under¬ 
take to extract from the grammatical works of the mediaeval grammarians their 
peculiar grammatical terms and to explain them ; and if he would thereby furnish 

us a glossary in which the words d^o , DTntPQ, nnipj, nijrun, d’o^d, 
D’mn , in’, n 1 ?!, tod > pa, , etc., would be properly defined. 

So we ought to have, as a preliminary work, a neo-hebraic philosophical glossary; 
also a glossary explaining medical, mathematical, astronomical and other scien- 

4 

tific terms. Even in the historical Hebrew literature of the mediaeval and mod- 
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em Jews we meet words which to the beginner must be puzzling, though they are 
seemingly so easy. What, for instance, is to be understood by i or by 

D*mB t Not every one will know that these words are translations of the 
European words Gulden and Florins; or that the word DH* S is the neo-he- 
braic equivalent for Minorites, etc., etc. 

But after all, despite some shortcomings, Finn’s book is highly commend¬ 
able. 



t 
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NOTES ON PSALM LXXIV. 4, 5. 

By Rev. F. H. Woods, B. D., 

Theological Lecturer at St. John’s College, Oxford, England. 


The difficulty of these verses has been recognized by all commentators; and it 
is not my intention to discuss the many explanations which have been offered. I 
merely wish to propose a solution of a different kind by what appears a simple and 
well-warranted emendation of the text. If the suggestion has already been made 
by others and rejected, your readers will, I hope, pardon my ignorance. Now it is 
certainly noticeable that the chief difficulties lie in the word fllHN closing verse 4, 
and jnv beginning verse 5. Leave out these words and the whole passage is 
quite intelligible. It runs as follows: “ Thy enemies have roared in the midst of 
thy congregations, they have set up their signs (i. e., probably heathen idols). 
As one lifteth axes on high upon a thicket of trees, so now all the carved work 
together with hatchets and hammers do they break down.” On the other hand, 
these two words, if read, give us two expressions clumsy, unparalleled, and, in 
spite of all the labor expended upon them, of very doubtful meaning. This is all 
the more remarkable, when we consider that otherwise the style of the psalm is 

vigorous, graphic and lucid. We should not, of course, be justified in rejecting 

# 

these words on the ground already given, were it not that in this case we can trace 
a very, probable source of interpolation. In the ninth verse we find these same 
words at the beginning and the end of the verse. The only differences are that 
- the first has the additional suffix and the last, according to the Massoretic text, 

is pointed by different vowels. In the Massoretic text also the words, are 

joined by Merkha to and this certainly gives a fair sense; but it would 

suit the parallelism and the context better to take JT"IV absolutely as a synonym 
of ■ What the Psalmist complains of is that religious worship and religious 
teaching have been alike suppressed. The words may have originally 

preceded as the beginning of the new sentence of verse 9; or are more 

probably an interpolation arising out of *flO**yf, a cause of interpolation so fre¬ 
quent in all languages that it is not necessary to quote parallelisms. Such an inter¬ 
polation would have been favored by the ambiguity of construction very similar to 


4 

what we meet in verse 4, where the words ma y be taken either with 

the first or the second clause of the verse. Those who repeated the psalm, or 


heard it repeated, being very familiar with the sound of immediately 

after might, not unnaturally, have associated these words in sense and so 
have unconsciously introduced the interpolation. This view seems to have the 


support of the LXX. The final £ti of verse 9 is, as the parallel £n of the first 
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clause shows, not so likely a translation of J70“7Jf as of an which naturally 
enough arose out of the at the beginning of verse 10. Now, if |70"7J7 is an 
interpolation, or should be taken with , then the words JTlV W/TinX 

inclose the whole of verse 9, and is it not extremely likely that the words m/lN 
JfJV verses 4, 5, represent an abbreviation of this verse? There are two 
obvious ways in which these words may have become interpolated in verses 4, 6. 
Either they were originally a marginal gloss, something of the mature of a note, 
intended to illustrate or explain the use of fiiriN; or far more probably they 
point to a difference of position in very early MSS., that is to say, the scribe simply 
wished to point to the fact that in some copy or copies he found this verse standing 
between 4 and 6. The transposition from verse 9 to the end of verse 4 may have 
arisen even unintentionally, the contrast between Dm/IN and IJVWWt causing 
their juxtaposition. * That verses got sometimes so transposed we have positive 
evidence in Ps. xxxviii. 21, 22, compared with 2 Kgs. xx. 7, 8. But we prob¬ 
ably have a more remarkable parallel to the supposed transposition in this psalm 
in Ps. xvm. 13,14, cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 13,14. Here, if we had the psalm alone we 
should be inclined to suppose that the phrase *^1731 TO was genuine in 
verse 14, and not in verse 13. But a comparison with the LXX. and Samuel 
shows that the reverse was more nearly the case. The true history of the variant 
appears to be as follows. The original reading in verse 13 was probably as in 

Samuel **7173 17J/3 1733 I7JJO • By transposition of letters be¬ 

came roy. and this latter word gave rise to the two variants V3Jf and rro 

which eventually found their way into the text. Of this origin of V3Jf there can 
be little doubt; it is possible, however, that 1773, as one word, may have orig- 
inally been substituted as a synonym of 173Jfi but this does not affect the main 
contention. In either case we get by conflation the present reading of verse 13 in 
Ps. xvm. supported in this stage by the LXX. version of the psalm. 1 But now 
the last words 773 became little intelligible (as a bright sky, not 

“ hailstones and coals of fire,” would be the natural result of the passing away of 
the clouds), and they were transposed to the end of the next verse, where they 
suited the context better. The present text of the psalm represents the final 
stage of text in which the position found in MSS. before and after the transposi¬ 
tion is combined. The only difference between this case and Psalm lxxiv. 
is that here the repeated clause, which is very short, appears twice in full; in the 
latter case it is abbreviated in verses 4 and 5. 

i The LXX. does not read these words in Ps. xviii. 14, in Samuel it agrees with the Hebrew 
text. 
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GENESIS II. 25 AND XLVIII. 10. 

By Rev. John Edwards, 

Wbee lock, Indian Territory* 


1. I take Fast and Future to be the primary significations of the two tenses 
in Hebrew. I therefore adhere to the old nomenclature, Preterite and Future. 

2. From these primary significations are derived various ideas and relations 
which the tenses are used to express. 

3. When used to express any of these derived notions, the time to which it' 
belongs, whether Past, Present or Future, as in the case of the Participle or the 
Infinitive, is wholly indicated by the connection. 

4. Some of these derivations are as follows: 



FROM THE PRETERITE. 


FROM THE FUTURE. 

• 

I. 

Antecedence, or Belative Past. 

I. 

Sequence, or Relative Future. 

II. 

Causality. 

II. 

Result. 

1 . 

Cause. 

1 . 

Of Cause. 

2. 

Reason. 

2. 

Of Reason. 

3. 

Adversative: though, notwith¬ 
standing, whereas. 

3. 

Adversative: yet, nevertheless. 


By adversative I mean that, from some cause, reason or condition, or from 
some statement, a certain result might be expected; but such is not the case, or 
the contrary or an entirely different one issues. That cause, reason or condition 
is, in Hebrew, often put in the Preterite, while the Future is used to point out a 
result different from, or opposite to, the one which might be expected. The Pret¬ 
erite throws the adversative stress on the protasis, indicated in English by 
though , notwithstanding , whereas; e. g., though I went, I did not get there. The 
Future in like use throws the stress on the apodosis, indicated in English by yet , 
nevertheless; e. g., I went, yet I did not get there. 

Gen. ii. 25 belongs here. “They were both naked.” The result naturally ex¬ 
pected is that they would be ashamed. But they were not. With this precisely 
corresponds 1 Kgs. i. 1, “They covered him with clothes, yet he gat no heat.” 
Ez. xxiv. 12, “ So they cried, yet I would not hear ” (the Future of the protasis 
as frequentative Past). 

This will account for the Future in Is. xlv. 4, the clauses being inverted. “I 
sumamed thee, though thou knewest me not ” = Thou knewest me not, yet I sur- 
named thee. Ps. lxxiii. 22, with ’3, “ Yet my heart was embittered, and I was 
pricked in my reins.” In the form of Waw conv. Pret. = Waw with Future sepa¬ 
rated, Ps. l. 21, “ These things thou didst, yet I held my peace.” 
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According to statement 3 above, examples in present time would illus¬ 
trate the principle equally well. They are comparatively numerous. I will only 
refer to 2 Sam. xrv. 146; Is. xn. 1; Jer. vin. 12 (with DJ); Ezek. xvm. 14; Ps. 
L. 12; Job xix. 4, 22. 

Genesis xlviii. 10. 

The Hebrew has three ways of expressing possibility and ability, a. By the 
use of *73* followed by the .Infinitive, often with the preposition *?. 6. By the 

T 

Future tense. This is one of its derived uses. c. By a combination of the two, 
i. e., the Future of ^3*, the future form reinforcing the essential idea of the 

T 

verb. 

The first requires no remark. As to the second, see Driver, ? 37. There are 
numerous instances of the third in present time, e. g., Gen. xxxiv. 14; Exod. 
xvm. 18; Num. xxn. 37; Deut. i. 9; 1 Sam. xvn. 33; Is. Lvn. 20; Jer. vi. 
10; Am. vn. 10 ; Hab. 1 .13; Ps. exxxix. 6 ; Prov. xxx. 21 ; Job. xlii. 2 ; 
Lam. i. 14 ; Ec. viii. 17. 

According to statement 3, it may equally as well be used of Past time. 
Under this belong Gen. xlviii. 10; Josh. vii. 12 ; xv. 63 seq.; Jer. xliv. 22; 
Ezek. xlvii. 5; Hos. v. 13; Job xxxi. 23; 2 Chron. xxxn. 16a, and, in the 
sense of lawfulness, according to the customs of the country, Gen. xliii. 32. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANIGALLY APPLIED 

BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. . 

By Key. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny City, Pa. 


IV. 

Isaiah. 

XXX. 18. “And therefore will the Lord wait, that he may be gracious unto 
you,” etc. 

Rabbi Samuel, the son of Nachmani, said that Rabbi Jonathan said: May 
the bones of those who compute the latter days (when the Messiah shall ap¬ 
pear) be blown away; for some say, Because the time has come and himself 
has not, therefore he will never come I But wait thou for him, for it is said: 
“ Though he tarry, wait for him ” (Hab. n. 3). Perhaps you will say, We wait, 
but he does not wait; learn rather to say: “ And therefore will the Lord wait, 
that he may be gracious unto you,” etc. — Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 97, col. 2. 

-25. “ And there shall be upon every high mountain, and upon every high 

hill rivers and streams of waters,” etc. 

Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Rabbi Hayim, said: All that Abraham did unto the 
ministering angels, God has repaid to his children at their exodus from Egypt, 
and will repay yet to them in the future. You find by Abraham: “ Let a 
little water, I pray you, be fetched ” (Gen. xvm. 4), and God repaid it to his 
children (as it is said): “ And I will take you to me for a people ” (Exod. vi. 
7), where “ I will take you to me ” stands against “ Let, I pray, be fetched.” 
Rabbi Jochanan said, “To me” denotes in this world; but whence (is it 
proved that it refers also) to the future I (From) “And the people shall take 
them and bring them to their place ” (Isa. xiv. 2). Of Abraham it is written 
“a little water;” but God gave his children water at their exodus from 
Egypt, (as is seen from) “ and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come 
water out of it ” (Exod. xvii. 6). And how is it proved that it shall also be 
so in the future V From “ for the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills ” (Deut. yin. 4). And how is it proved that it shall also be 
so in the days of the Messiah? From “and there shall be upon every high 
mountain, and upon every high hill, rivers and streams of water,” and “ I 
will open rivers in high places ” (Isa. xli. 18). — Miplrash on Numbers yii. 48, 
sect. 14. 
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-26. “ Moreover the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun.” 

This verse is quoted as presenting the Messianic age in Talmud Pesachius, 
fol. 68, col. 1; Sanhedrin , fol. 91, col. 2. God said to them (Bezaleel and 
Moses), You have made a candlestick before me, but in the future I will light 

a sevenfold larger light, as it is said, u Moreover, the light of the moon shall 

% 

be as the light of the sun.— Midrash on Exodus xxxvn. 1, sect. 50. 

XXXII. 20. “ That send forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass.” 

What is the meaning of “ but thou shalt in any wise let the dam go ” ? (Deut. 
xxn. 7). It is to indicate that, by observing this commandment, you will 
hasten the coming of the King Messiah, of whom also the word “ send forth ” 
is written. Whence is this proved ? It is said, “ That send forth thither the 
feet of the ox and the ass.”— Midrash on Deuteronomy xxn. 7, sect. 6. 

XXXV. 5, 6. “ Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing,” etc. 

Come and see; all that the Holy One has wounded in this world he will heal 
in the future. The blind shall be healed; for it is said, “The eyes of the 
blind shall be opened.” The lame shall be healed; for it is said, “ Then shall 
the lame man leap as an hart.” The dumb shall be healed; as it is said, 
“And the tongue of the dumb sing.”— Midrash on Genesis xlvi. 28, sect. 85; 

r 

Yalkut on 1 Sam. xxvm. 24. 

The word “ then ” (f{<) may refer to the past and to the future. To the latter 
refers “then thou shalt see and flow together” (Isa. lx. 5); “then shall 
thy light break forth as the morning” (ibid, lviii. 8 ); “then the eyes of 
the blind,” etc.; “then shall the lame man leap,” eta.—Yalkut on Joshua 
x. 12. 

XL. 1. “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God.” 

When the word of Joseph had such a soothing effect upon the hearts of the 
tribes, how much more will be the effect when the Holy One, blessed be he 1 
will come to comfort Jerusalem; as it is said, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye,” etc. 
—Midrash on Genesis L. 21, sect. 100. 

-5. “And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 

together,” etc. 

On Leviticus xli. the Midrash remarks: Rabbi Phinehas said, in the name 
of Rabbi Hoshaya, this parable: A king showed himself to the son of his 
house in his true likeness; for in this world the shechinah appears to individ¬ 
uals ; but in the future the glory of the Lord will appear; as it is said, “And 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed,” etc.— Midrash on Leviticus 1.1, sect. 1. 

-10. “ Behold, the Lord God will come with strong hand, and his arm shall 

rule for him; behold, his reward is with him,” etc. 

And on account of the sufferings which Israel suffered, will the Holy One, 
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blessed be he! give them a double reward in the days of the Messiah; for it 
is said, “ Behold, the Lord God will come,” etc.— YaUcut on Exodus xxxn. 6. 
XLI. 18. See under XXX. 25. 

-25. “ I‘have raised up one from the north, and he shall come,” etc. 

This verse is Messianically applied in the Midrash, where it is said, “ When 
the Messiah rises, who is in the north, and comes to rebuild the sanctuary, 
which is in the south; for it is said, 44 I have raised up one from the north,” 

I 

etc.— Midrash on Numbers vn. 12, sect. 13. 

-27. 44 The first shall say to Zion,” etc. 

The name of the Messiah is 44 the First,” as the Prophet says, 44 The first shall 
say to Zion,” etfc.— Talmud Pesachim, fol. 5, col. 1. 

Babbi Haggai said, in the name of Rabbi Isaac: It is said, The first (came 

4 

out red, Gen. xxv. 25), on account of the first day; (as it is said) “And ye 
shall take you on the first day ” (Lev. xxm. 40), i. e., in the merit of the first 
day I will reveal myself to you as the first; as it is said, 44 1 am the first, and 
I am the last” (Isa. xliv. 6), and, I will get you satisfaction from the first, 
i. e., Esau; for it is written, “And the first came out red” (Gen. xxv. 25); 
and, I will build you the first, i. e., the temple; as it is written, “A glorious 
high throne from the beginning is the place of our sanctuary ” (Jer. xvn. 12), 
and, Bring you the First, i. e., the King Messiah, of whom it is written, 
“The first shall say to Zion,” etc. 1 — Midrash on Genesis xxv. 24, sect. 63. 
XLII. 1. “ Behold my servant, whom I uphold.” 

Targum: Behold my servant, the Messiah, I will bring him near. 

/ 

XLIII. 10. “And my servant, whom I have chosen.” 

Targum: And my servant, the Messiah, in whom I am well pleased. 

LII. 3. “Ye were sold for nought; but ye shall be redeemed without money.” 
Rabbi Eleazar says: If Israel would repent, they would be redeemed; as it is 
said, ‘‘Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your backslidings” 
(Jer. hi. 22). Rabbi Joshua said unto him: Has it not been already said, 
“ Ye were sold for nought, but ye shall be redeemed without money ” ? “Ye 
were sold” among the idolaters; but ye shall be redeemed without money, 
i. e., without repentance and good works.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 97, col. 2. 

-7. “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 

good tidings.” * 

In the hour when the Holy One, blessed be his name! redeems Israel, three 
days before Messiah, comes Elijah, and stands upon the mountains of Israel 
and weeps and mourns for them, and says to them, Ye mountains of the land 
of Israel, how long shall you stand in a dry and desolate land ? And his voice 
is heard from the world’s end to the world’s end, and after that he says to 

i In similar connection our passage is quoted in Midrash on Leviticus xxxiii. 40, sect. 90; 
Pesikta (ed. Buber), p. 186, col. 2. 
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them: Peace has come to the world, peace has come to the world; as it is 
said, “ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings,” etc. And when the wicked hear it, they rejoice, and they say . 
one to the other: Peace has come to us. On the second day he shall stand 
upon the mountains of Israel and shall say: Good has come to the world, 
good has come to the world; for it is said, “ that bringeth good tidings of 
good.” On the third day he shall come and stand upon the mountains of 
Israel, and say: Salvation has come to the world, salvation has come to the 
world; for it is said, “ that publisheth salvation.” And when he will see the 
wicked say so, he will say unto Zion, u thy God reigneth.”— YaUcut in loco. 

-13. “ Behold, my servant shall deal prudently; he shall be exalted and 

extolled, and be very high.” 

Targum: Behold, my servant, the Messiah, shall prosper; he shall be exalted, 
etc. “ Behold, my servant shall deal prudently.” This is the King Messiah. 

“ He shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high.” He shall be exalted 
more than Abraham; for of Him it is written, “ I have exalted my hand to 

N 

the Lord ” (Gen. xiv. 22). He shall be extolled more than Moses; for of Him 
it is written, “ Thou sayest unto me, Extol (i. e., carry) them in thy bosom ” 
(Num. xi. 12). And he shall be higher than the ministering angels; for it is 
said: “As for their rings, they were so high ” (Ezek. i. 18). And thus it is 
said, “ Who art thou, O great mountain ? ” (Zech. iv. 7), i. e., that is greater 
than the fathers. “ But He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and 
with His stripes we are healed” (Isa. liii. 5). Rav Huna, in the name of 
Acha, said: The chastisements (or afflictions) were divided into three parts— 
one to David and the fathers; and one to the rebellious generations; and one 
to King Messiah .—Talkut in loco (also Tanchuma in loco). 
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i6 Professor Peters’ Notes.”—The January number of Hebraic a contained 
quite a number of suggestive articles, among which were the interesting notes of 
Professor Peters. His explanation of the ending J"yj in Hebrew (in HiUN > * or 

T 

instance) as identical in origin with the ending uti of masc. adjectives and nouns 
in Assyrian is quite correct. For the sake of preserving the historical character 
of our science, 1 I should like to call attention to the fact that, in the preface 
(p. xxxvii) to his AJckadische Sprache (Berlin, 1883), Professor Haupt has already 
remarked, “abiiti 2 Vater = Hebr. J"VDN i was nicht aus *abati entstanden 
ist.” These few words contain the whole story, since they assert that Hebrew 
nlDK * s a masculine and not a feminine formation. 

Similarly for his remarks about § a d d mountain being equal to field, 

0 • A 


Dr. Peters might have quoted Hebraica, vol. I, p. 181, note 1. 

That u and a were respectively the masculine and feminine perfect third 
person plural endings in primitive Semitic seems quite probable, if we grant that 
primitive Semitic possessed a perfect. More than that, the examples Dr. Peters 
cites (the Chinese pronunciation of Ethopic nagarft, nagara included) would 
not prove. For the explanation of the forms > Gen. xlix. 22, and J70p > 

1 Sam. iv. 15, it will suffice to refer to Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar , § 146: 3 an 
Muller-Kobertson’s Outlines of Hebrew Syntax , 8 507 : 1; Wright’s Arabic Gram¬ 



mar , vol. II., 146. 

The ingenious explanation of the form ma y safely be passed over in 

silence. Very problematical is the combination of Hebrew with Assyrian- 

T 

a d e. I know of no case in which f in Hebrew corresponds to T in Assyrian 3 and 
since we have Hebrew , poetic , I see no need of setting up a new pho- 
neticlaw. Cyrus Adler, 

Johns Hopkins University . 


See the conclusion of Prof. Paul Haupt’s review of Deiitzsch 


A* 


Andover 


Review, July, 1884, p. 98; and Dr. Bezold's reference to the passage in the preface (p. 7) to his 
Babylonische Literatur. 

a abtiti Itself never occurs; a parallel form, however. Is Sibutu ciders, in the Deluge, I., 31. 
a Nobody would bring forward in support of this the combination of piazu and Arabic 

Go- 9 - "-0 


, Ethiopic k ark and (Deiitzsch 


tXfr* hunting leopard , and k u r k i z a 

syrische Studien 61:47; Hommel, Saeugethiere, 301:2), especially sinoe Dr. Jensen has shown 

the ZeiUchHft fuer Assyriologie, I.,311, that piazu, or biazu, means “hog,” just like Sahuurild 

Go 

hoar, fern. Sahltu; and hum$lru, Hebrew Tin, Arabic 
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BEZOLD S BABYLONISCH-ASSYRISCHE LITERATURE 


By the publication of this book Bezold has placed all Assyriologists under 
great obligations to him. It contains useful and necessary information for 
beginners in this department as well as for advanced students and authorities. 
The former can find in it a short history of the discoveries, a list of all the im¬ 
portant historical texts together with a complete bibliography of the literature 
connected with these texts. Its chief value to the latter lies in the index to the 
British Museum and other tablets, and in the bibliography. 

The nature of the book is such that an idea of the great amount of labor 
expended in its preparation and of the value to all Assyrian students of the 
topics treated can only be obtained from a list of contents. After an introduc¬ 
tion and a Chronological Excurs , under the Historical Inscriptions, in J? 12- 
82, are taken up those of the Kings, viz.: 1. The inscriptions of the old Babylo¬ 
nian kings. 2. Those of the old Assyrian kings up to the beginning of the Epo- 
nym canon. 3. Those of the Assyrian kings from A§tirna§irpal to A§urbanipal. 4. 
Those of the Babylonian kings from Ramanapiliddina up to the end of the New- 
Babylonian kingdom ; the Achsemenian and Seleucidean inscriptions. Under C, 
in H 83-95, we have the contract tablets, letters, etc. II. Non-Historical 
Inscriptions. 1 A. The poetical literature. 1. Epics; legends; fables. 2. Peni¬ 
tential psalms and hymns; prayers and songs. 3. Magical formulas, etc. B. 
The scientific literature. 1. Grammatical and lexicographical collections. 2. 
Geographical lists. 3. Mathematical, astronomical, astrological and mytho¬ 
logical inscriptions. 4. Remains of medical and “ literary ” works. By far 
the most interesting to advanced students are the separate lists of the tablets 
in the Kujundschick, George Smith and Rassam collections. Each one of these 
tablets is described as fully as was possible at the time of publication. 

The author has given us a book, the intrinsic value, completeness, typograph¬ 
ical appearance, etc., of which recommend it to all Assyrian students. 

Robert F. Harper. 


DERENBOURG’S “LA SCIENCE DES RELIGIONS ET L’ISLAMISME*”t 


A most gratifying testimony to the importance which the young science of 
religion has assumed is furnished by the recent establishment at Paris, already so 
rich in its provisions for higher studies in all departments of research, of a special 

* Kurzgefasster Ueberblick fiber die babylonish-assyrische Literatur nebst einem chrono- 
logischen Excurs, zwei Regisi^rn und einem Index zu 1700 Thontafeln des Britisch-Museums, 
herausgegeben von Carl Bezold. Leipzig: Otto 8chulz, 1886. 8vo, pp. 394, price, M.12. 

t La Science des Religions et l’Islamishe. Par Hartwig Derenbourg. Paris: Ltrmtx. 
1886. pp. 96. fr.2.50 
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school for the sciences religieuses. As the first of the kind, unless we include the 
(former) theological department of the University of Leyden, which some years 
ago was removed from its dogmatic to a purely scientific basis and was practically 
incorporated with the historical section of the university, it deserves our special 
attention, and its development will be watched with deep interest by all who are 
alive to the important results which may be expected from the scientific investi¬ 
gation and critical study of religions, of the development of religious thought 
and practices, of the growth of doctrines, dogmas and ceremonies. At the head 
of the new school stands the eminent Professor of the Science of Religion at the 
College du France, Albert Reville, whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee for 
the high rank which the new departure will take; and the brilliant array of 
scholars gathered around Reville, including such men as Maurice Vemes, Ernest 
Havet, Hartwig Derenbourg, E. Lefebure and A. Bergaigne (to which we should 
like to see added Ernest Renan), warrant the holding out of the very highest ex¬ 
pectations. In the spring of 1886, the faculty, consisting of thirteen professors, 
was organized and courses announced embracing a large variety of subjects apper¬ 
taining to the religions of India, China, Japan, Greece and Rome, as well as the 
critical study of the origin and development of Judaism, Christianity and Mahom- 
medanism. 

The interesting little volume before us embodies two lectures delivered by 
Prof. Hartwig Derenbourg as an introduction to the courses in the department as¬ 
signed to him, namely, the religion, or rather religions of Islam. He starts out 
with a picture of the condition of Arabic studies in France when he began his ca¬ 
reer seventeen years ago, which is desolate enough to reassure even those who 
take a despairing view of the prospects for the study in this country. With a 
good deal of humor he describes the character of a very slim audience that gath¬ 
ered around him in a room of the Sarbonne, and who seem to have come more 
out of pity for the young savant than because of any attraction which the study 
of the Arabic grammar and the Koran had for them. Derenbourg was careful, 
as he tells us, not to impose any tasks on his u hearers,”—they could not be 
called his pupils,—for fear of losing them entirely. After holding up in contrast 
the brighter picture furnished by the present, Derenbourg enters upon an exam¬ 
ination of the scope and aim of the science of religion, the methods of study and 
the means at our disposal. He shows that, while the science of religion borrows 
largely from philosophy, archaeology, anthropology and ethnography, it is prop¬ 
erly to be classed as a branch of historical studies. In pursuing his work, the 
investigator is to be actuated by no motive save the desire to understand and to 
explain in a natural manner phenomena which present themselves to his notice. 
He is not to place himself in the position of an advocate or of an opponent; and 
while rigidly excluding the supernatural as lying entirely outside of his province, 
he is to maintain that “ spirit of respectful sympathy ” which all religions as 
“ the great efforts of the human spirit, efforts which represent the best labors and 
hopes of mankind,” merit. In the second lecture Derenbourg gives an admirable 
sketch of the religious movement inaugurated by Mohammed, such as, for com¬ 
pactness and at the same time clearness—the whole covering only sixty pages— 
we do not remember to have seen surpassed. It reminds one forcibly of Nol- 
deke’s sketch of the u Life of Mohammed,” from whfch one obtains a far better 
picture of the general course of the prophet’s career than from Sprenger’s ex¬ 
haustive work, notwithstanding the excellent qualities of the latter. We are 
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glad to see Derenbourg lay stress upon the necessity of studying, by such means 
as are at our disposal, the period preceding Mahommed as the sine qua i urn for the 
understanding of the religion that bears his name. The notion that any religion 
can sprout up, as it were, over night, or that people suddenly wake up to a recog¬ 
nition that henceforth their worship must be confined to one Deity, instead of 
many, is well-nigh exploded. A religion cannot properly be said to have been 
“ founded ” least of all by a single person ; it is a growth, and the appearance of 
Mahommed—like that of all religious reformers—marks simply an important 
stage—a turning-point, if you will—in the development of religion among the 
Arabs, the beginnings of which must be sought in a period long prior to his com¬ 
ing. The ground had gradually been prepared to receive the seed sown by him, 
and this preparation was certainly equal in importance to the sowing of the seed. 
In addition to such valuable sources for studying the pre-islamitic times as the 
“Kitab al Agani” (“Book of Songs”) we have now fortunately a number of 
ancient monuments, notably the Himyaritic inscriptions, which furnish us with 
most precious, though scant, data of pre-islamitic conditions. Such “ finds ” as 
the inscriptions discovered at Teima, some years ago, are an augury of what is 
still in store for future explorers. The conviction has gained ground among 
scholar that the interior of Arabia, unfortunately at present practically inac¬ 
cessible because of the dangers attending the traveler, is filled with stone 
monuments of all kinds dating from the days anterior to Mohammed. 

Another point upon which Derenbourg justly lays great stress is the services 
which Abou Bekr, and more especially Omar, rendered to Mahommedanism. His 
summing up in this connection merits quoting: “What the prophets of Israel 
were for Judaism, what St. Paul was for Christianity, Abou Bekr and Omar were 
for Islam.” The sword of Omar accomplished what the visions of Mahommed 
failed to do; and indeed but for Omar, the efforts of Mahommed would have 
resulted in total failure. Not only does Omar’s conversion mark a turning-point 
in the fortunes of the prophet, who until then had made little if any headway, 
but the different tactics introduced by Omar, more particularly after Mahommed’s 
death, first gained for the new movement a foot-hold among the Arab tribes, so 
that, while Mahommed must be put down as the inaugurator of the great move¬ 
ment, Omar is the real leader of it. To have united under one banner tribes scat¬ 
tered over a great area and engaged in constant warfare with each other, and to 
have roused a people cowardly by nature to a pitch of enthusiasm which enabled 
them to face death in the battle-field with calm resignation, nay, to hail it with 
joy, remains an everlasting testimony to Omar’s eminent genius, to which is due 
the wonderful spread of a religion that numbers more than one hundred and sev¬ 
enty-five millions, and so far from being on the decline, as we sometimes see it 
stated, is still growing. 

Professor Derenbourg stands to-day in the foremost rank of oriental scholars, 
and the high reputation which he enjoys has lately been still further enhanced by 
his edition of the grammatical work of the famous Sibawaihi. Suffice it to say 
that the little volume before us is worthy of the successor of Silvestre De Sacy, 
whose chair for the Arabic language and literature at the “ Ecole Specials des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes” Professor Derenbourg at present holds. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 

Philadelphia . 
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ically and lexically arranged. In 2 vols. London, 1880—1883. 

nw mriNo ivnpj op’ny t *3ro moon] 

wva rvonyoa mriD rony nnx D-anari 

ZD MO. Band xl. Heft iv. (S. Baer). [D’CHtJTr ’£) *?yi 

Hirschfeld. Beitrage zur Erklarung des Koran. Ltblt. f. oiHent. Phil., iii. 3 
(Goldziher). 

Jastrow, M. A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi 
and the Midrashic Literature, i. Andover Bev., June, ’87 (Geo. F. Moore). 
Klamroth, M. Ueber die Ausziige aus griechischen Schriftstellem bei Al- 
Ja’qdbi. ZD MG. Band xl. Heft 4. 

Kuenen, A. In Theologisch Tijdschrift, 21st Jaargang-ll^e Stuk: G. d’Eichthal, 

Melanges de Critique Biblique; J. Bloch, Krit. Untersuchung iiber Abfassung, 
Charakter u. Tendenz des B. Esther; E. Nestle, Septuagintastudien; J, 
Hal6vy, Considerations suppl6mentaires sur x© Chapitre de la Genese; Cler¬ 
mont Ganneau, over Dan. v. 25-28; J. J. P. Valeton, Viertal Yoorlezingen 
over Profeten des Ouden Yerbonds. 

Lang, Carl. Mu'tadid als Prinz und Regent, ein historisches Heldengedicht 
von Ibn el Mu'tazz. ZDMG. xl. Heft. 4. 

Meynard, de. Menontcheri, poete persan du xi siecle. Joum. asiatique , ix. 2. 
Montet, Edouard. La religion et le theatre en Perse. Rev. de Vhist. des relig¬ 
ions , Tome iv. No. 3. 

Mueller. Sabaische Alterthumer in den K. Museen zu Berlin. LitbU. f. orient. 
Phil., ill. 2 (Praetorius). 

Philippi, Fr. Die Aussprache der semitischen Consonanten und ♦. Eine Ab- 
handl. iiber die Natur dieser Laute. ZDMG. xl. 4. 

Pinches, Theo. G. Tablets referring to the Apprenticeship of Slaves at Baby¬ 
lon. Bab. and Orient. Record, Apr., ’87. 

- Glimpses of Babylonian and Assyrian Life. Ibid., June, ’87. 

Pognon, H. Sur un plat avec inscription punique. Joum. Asiatique, ix. 2. 

- Les inscriptions Babyloniennes du Wadi-Brissa. Paris: Vieweg .lOfr. 

Reckendorf, S. Ueber den Wertli der altathiopischen Pentateuchiibersetzung 
fur die Reconstruction der Septuaginta. Ztschr.f. Alttest. Wiss ., ’87, 1 . 
Revillout, E. and Y. Sworn Obligations in Egyptian and Babylonian Law. 
Bab. and Orient. Record, May, ’87. 

Revillout, Y. A Settlement of Accounts in Nabopolassar’s Time. Ibid., 
June, ’87. 

Sachau, Ed. Alberuni’s India; the Religion, Philosophy, Literature, etc., of 

India, edited in the Arabic original. 63sh. 

Smend & Socin. Die Inschrift des Konigs Mesa von Moab. Deutsche Ltztng., 
Apr. 30, ’87 (J. Euting). 

Stern. Die koptische Apocalypse des Sophonias, mit einem Anhange iiber den 
untersahidischen Dialekt. Ztschr. f. agypt. Sprache, ’86, 3, 4. 

Wahrmund, Adolf. Praktisches Handbuch der neuarabischen Sprache, mit 
Schliis8el. Deutsche Lit., June 4, ’86. 

Ward, Wm. Hayes. Some Babylonian Cylinders. Bab. and Orient Record, 
June, ’87. 
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- Notes on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses. 22 

Bibliography, Semitic.62,127 r 191, 273 


Book Notices: Bezold’s Babylonisch-Assyrisehe Literatur, 270; Bezold’s Zeit- 
schrift fur Assyriologie, 57; Derenbourg’s La Science des Religions et 
l’Islamisme, 270; Friedrich Delitzscb’s Prolegomena, 122; Jewish Liter¬ 
ature, 1-20; Lansing’s Arabic Manual, 56; Lyon’s Assyrian Manual, 53; 
Neubauer’s Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts, 59; Praetorius’ Grammat- 
ica .^Ethiopica, 58; S. A. Smith’s Asurbanipaltexte, 189; Smend and 
Socin, Die Inschrift des Konigs Mesa von Moab, 124; Vatke’s Old Testa¬ 
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Briggs, Prof. Charles A., The Strophical Organization of Hebrew Trimeters.. 152 
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* 

Clermont-Ganneau, Prof. M., Mene, Tekel, Peres, and the Feast of Belshaz¬ 
zar... 87 

Composite Character of Exodus I., II., The Alleged. 1 


Contributed Notes: Cyrus Adler, Professor Peters’ Notes, 269; M. A . AU- 
schueler, Some Textual Remarks on the Old Testament, 117; An Ex¬ 
amination on Psalms XL.-LXXII., 46; Bichard J. H. Gottheil , Syriac and 
Assyrian, 187; Isaac H . Hall , An Old English Semitic Series, 118; Henry 
8 . Morais , Abraham Firkowitsch, 44, Neubauer’s Etymologies, 186; Mr. 
Bennett’s Articles on the Hebrew Tenses, 45; H. J . Weber , Notes on 


Malachi, 43; Nathaniel West , Diqduq, 41. 

Craig, James A., The Monolith Inscription of Salmaneser II..201 

Crane, Rev. Oliver Turnbull, Tikkun Sopherim. 233 

Dembitz, L. N., The Passive of Qal. 39 


Editorial Notes: A New Volume, 49; A Note from Professor Hall, 51; 
A Little Knowledge of Hebrew, 50; An Essay on the Book of Proverbs, 
51; Comparison of Greek and Hebrew, 50; Dr. Jastrow’s Dictionary, 49; 
The Present Number, 49; The Study of Syriac, 51. 


Edwards, Rev. John, Genesis II. 25 and XLVIII. 10..263 

Esarhaddon Inscriptions as published in I R., 45-47, and III R., 15,16, Some 

Corrections to the Texts of Cylinders A and B of the.. 177 
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Feast of Belshazzar, Mene, Tekel, Peres, and the. 87 
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Gottheil, Richard J. H., Kottek’s “ Das Sechste Buch des Bellum Judaicum.” 136 
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Qal, The Passive of. 39 
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The Old Testament Student-Seventh Volume. 


[Beginning September 1887.J 


INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 

SAMUEL TO DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


Bible Committees ol tie Y. 


PREPARED AT THE REQUEST OF THE 


Amherst 


BY 


Professors Harper (Yale University), Ballantine (Oberlin Theol. Sem.), 


Sein 


FEATURES. 

1. The Inductive Bible Studies will be in the form of “ Outlines,” with careful 

directions for work, suggestions as to methods of work, and references to the 
best authorities. ^ % V-', * " ^^ 

2. Each of the forty “ Studies ” will occupy two pages of the Student, and each 
number of the Student will contain four "Studies.” 


3. By use of different sizes of type there will be provided for each ** Study " two 
outlines, a shorter and a longer,—the longer including the shorter, the shorter 
being, nevertheless, in itself complete. 

4. The course proposed will include: -- ~ *■ .*» - 

(1) the history of the period (1171 B. C.-586 B. C. by the chronology of our 

marginal Bibles) under consideration. 

(2) the literature of the period in its connection with the history. 

(3) the history* and literature of other nations, so far as they shed light upon 

Biblical History and Literature. 

(4) the manners and customs of the times. 

(5) the more important principles of textual and literary criticism, and of 

interpretation which may be suggested by the material considered. 

The fact is appreciated that with so much ground to cover, a large amount of 
detail must necessarily be omitted. It is believed, however, that upon the whole, 
this plan is the preferable one. ^ ^ 

5. The course is prepared to meet the wants of the following.; _. 

(r) College classes in the study of Biblical Literature and History; it will 

thus be used as illustrative of thp general principles of Inductive Bible 

Study, by classes in Yale University and Amherst College. 

(2) College students connected with the Y. M. C. A., who desire to carry on a 

course of Bible study outside of their regular college work. - - 

(3) Pastors who may feel that hitherto their study of the Bible, aside from 

sermon-preparation, has not been as systematic and as profitable as they 

would like to have it. -- 

(4) Bible students of all classes, in Sunday School, Bible-class, Y.M.C. A., or 

in private. - w 

6. The general purpose of the course of study proposed will be : . w ** * 

(1) To encourage independent investigation. ,, J 

(2) To make prominent the great facts of Bible History in their relation to 

each other and to the history of contemporaneous nations. - . 

(3) To lead the student to a true conception of Israelitish literature as con- 

4 nected with Israelilisli history. . " ~V * 

(4) To emphasize correct principles of criticism and interpretation. 

7. The treatment throughout will be strictly conservative ; the positive element, 

not the negative, will be presented. There is enough that is certain to occupy the 
time of those undertaking this course; there will be neither time nor space for 
dealing with the various critical hypotheses now current, except as actual matters 
of fact are affected by these. — 

The Old Testament Student (Vol. VII : September, iSS/-June, 1SS8), con¬ 
taining these forty studies, will be sent to any address for one dollar. 

To clubs of fifteen or more special rates will be*given. Correspondence is invited. 

The first number (Sept.) will be ready August 15th, and will be mailed to any 
address upon application (with enclosure of a two-cent stamp). • % B] 


Address, 


The (Bid Testament Student, 

P. 0. Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn, 
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